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“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.”—REMORSELESS CRITICISM. 


WE are assured by Dr. Rowland 
Williams, in his contribution to the 
notorious and lamentable “ Essays 
and Reviews,” that— 


** We cannot encourage a remorseless 
criticism of Gentile histories and escape 
its contagion when we approach Hebrew 
annals.” 


That assurance has a truth, to our 
mind, such as the Doctor had not, 
perhaps, in his, when he penned the 
sentence. What mean the brand- 
marks upon the character of criticism 
so plainly seen in these two words— 
“remorseless” and “contagion?” Be- 
_ a doubt the words are nail-prints. 

hat alone need not make them legiti- 
mate reproaches. Incarnate truth, 
we know, wears such. Yet when the 
thief who died impenitent was let 
down from his cross, the stigmata 
were on his hands and feet as well. 

Remorseless criticism may mean— 
as Dr. Williams doubtless means by 
it—-a passionless and honest criticism, 
fearless of any consequence true judg- 
ment may entail. Let us encourage 
it in every field of research. Its con- 
tagion is an honest judicial habit of 
the mind, passionless and fearless, 
fruit of frequent acts of a just judg- 
ment. Such ——- is healthful, 
indeed ; none should ever shrink from 
so wholesome an infection. Impossi- 
bility of escape therefrom calls not 
for apprehension, but for thanks- 
giving. 
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There is, however, another kind of 
“remorseless criticism:” a criticism 
whose method and whose manner are 
indeed “contagion” —infection of lep- 
rosy. Whether meant or not, these 
same words of Dr. Williams may 
serve to convey a very necessary 
warning. 

For we believe that if our judgment 
upon Gentile histories and their his- 
torians be anywise unfair—if it be ar- 
rogant, if it be self-sufficient, if it 
make large assumption, if it proceed 
by insinuation—these faults will gene- 
rate diseases in our judging faculties, 
which certainly will cleave to us into 
whatever field of labour we may 
carrythem. Sacred as are the Hebrew 
annals beyond others, we shall, in 
criticising them with a judgment 
tainted so, miss no less of their mean- 
ing, for all our critical acumen, than 
did those Hebrew readers who seem 
to have discerned a curse and not a 
blessing for the Gentile world in the 
word which promised to their great 
forefather that— 


“In thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed.” 


Beyond a doubt there is a “remorse- 
less criticism,” of which “the word 
will eat as doth a canker.” Critics 
in politics, in history, in art, even in 
the light literature which goes to 
swell the bulk of such a periodical as 
ours, may be reminded, not amiss, of 
its contagious nature. Let us beware 
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how we encourage it in us or others; 
for it is true that its infection will 
spread from the study to the sanc- 
tuary. Generated where it may be, 
this contagion is subtle. It attacks 
us whilst least conscious; and we 
render one another service when, in 
sincerity, we point out its presence. 
Therefore, entering on an attempt to 
criticise one paper, and one only, from 
the controverted “Essays and Re- 
views,” we venture upon open remons- 
trance withits writer. Wedo not count 
a judge remorseless when he simply 
sifts; but we suspect him of that evil 
temper when he sneers. We do not 
even call an advocate, in evil sense, 
“remorseless,” when he cross-ex- 
amines pitilessly, but we do so, with 
a not unrighteous indignation, when 
he blurts out or else insinuates an in- 
sult which he cannot prove. It is 
not always easy to determine whether 
a critic be advocate or judge ; there- 
fore we take the case of either. 

If Dr. Williams sits as judge, in 
his review upon the faith and prac- 
tice of his brother clergy, or if he 
come into court as advocate for Bun- 
sen against their theories and their 
convictions ; in either case we think 
that it should bring remorse—“ pain 
of guilt,” Johnson first defines it—to 
think of having flouted them as 


“* Our hirelings’ teaching ‘ fables strange ;’” 


or of having likened the pick of their 
scholars to “the degenerate senators 
before Tiberius, balancing terror 
against mutual shame.” 

Dr. Williams hardly seems here to 
have extricated himself from the mob 
of disputers whom he affects to cen- 
sure—the rabble of “those whose 
theology consists of invidious terms.” 
Such manner of remorseless criticism 
we would by no means encourage; 
and we must not be set down by its 
wielder as piteously fainthearted for 
confessing that we fear it greatly. 
First for the critic’s own sake ; then 
for ours, his assessors upon the re- 
viewing bench ; for it is indeed hard 
to escape its contagion. Anger is an 
evil counsellor, and so, sometimes, is 
pain. Such criticism has an almost 
infinite power to rouse the first and 
to inflict the second. 

Of the “shame” which the re- 
viewer charges upon his brother scho- 
lars in our Universities, we shall say 
nothing more than this: it is, like 
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criticism, of two kinds; and we trust 
he may not always be destitute of 
it in wholesome sense, for a surmise 
of so close kin to slander. As to the 
terror against which he says they 
balance shame, we suggest that hemay 
have mistaken for such the expression 
of some other feeling. 

What is it that they fear or have 
to fear? In his own words—“a 
monster out of the deep.” But is it a 
real monster? and out of what deep 
does it come? And if we knew both, 
are Englishmen to fear it who have 
read “ Jack the Giant Killer,” to say 
nothing of Christian men who take 
the Hebrew story of David and Go- 
liath to be a true tale of a battle in 
flesh and blood, as well as what the 
learned Doctor’s language calls “an 
illustration in outward act of prin- 
ciples perpetually true?” 

So far as we can ascertain, the 
monster is the late Baron Bunsen ; 
the deep out of which he comes open- 
mouthed upon us is the depth of 
philological, scientific, and critical 
research. But in the paper under 
consideration we have to deal not 
with the monster in person; only 
with Dr. Williams’s impersonation of 
him. We have not to sound that 
depth itself with our plummet, but to 
say how long we think the bits of 
string are which the reviewer holds 
up to prove it unfathomable. 

There is a confessed difficulty in 
dealing with a case of this kind, espe- 
cially when the reviewer reminds us 


that “the sympathy which justifies 
respectful exposition need not imply 
entire agreement.” 

Here is a monster—not, indeed, 
the real one, but a terror-striking 
imitation of him, such as the Chinese 


dragon in the procession of the Feast 
of Lanterns, or St. George’s bestial 
adversary in the pantomime of the 
“ Seven Champions of Christendom.” 
He roars, he crawls, he flaps his tail. 
It may be well to walk up to him, 
and try to convince the women and 
children that he is of wire, canvas, 
and pasteboard, after all. But the 
real monster’s friends haveun obvious 
7 :—“ He himself is quite an- 
other kind of foe.” And if, in zeal 
to prove his representative harmless, 

ou kick it over, the man on all fours 
inside, who makes the legs move, 
cries out that he is no monster at all, 
but a respectable mechanic, and that 
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your assault is unjustifiable and cow- 
ardly. 

Now, we do not accuse Dr. Wil- 
liams of any such cowardice as he 
imputes, we think so wrongfully, to 
others. Rather, we respect the bold- 
ness with which he has exposed him- 
- self toa storm of obloquy ; but we 
think we have a right to remoustrate 
— his raising such great issues 
of debate under a form so awkwardly 
indirect. It is not, however, our pro- 
vince to pass any personal judgment 
either on the Baron or on his expo- 
sitor ; what we desire to do is to enter 
as definite a protest as we can against 
certain opinions, arguments, and as- 
sertions contained in the exposition. 
We say as definite a protest as we 
can, because we are continually left 
in doubt as to the suggested conclu- 
sion of the writer. 

For instance, at the very outset, of 
his essay, he informs us that “ ques- 
tions of miraculous interference... . 
must abide by verdicts on the age of 
records.” And we ask at once, in 
what sense they must do so. If it be 
meant that the record must be that 
of a contemporary witness in order to 
establish the actual occurrence of - 


alleged miraculous fact, we ma 
disposed to grant the postulate whilst 
our eye is yet fresh to the pages of 
the essayist ; but we presently demur 
to the concession, when we find that 
we have made it to one who will as- 
sume that “the evidence of our can- 


onical books is not adequate to 
guarantee narratives inherently in- 
credible or precepts evidently wrong.” 
We suspect that his sense of “ abid- 
ing by verdicts on age” is different 
from ours, and that the bare asser- 
tion of a miraculous occurrence will 
be taken to establish the non-contem- 
poraneous character of the record. 

So again, there does not seem at 
first sight much to refuse in the state- 
ment, that in a miracle the “ ethical 
element is the more fundamental ;” 
but knowing that we shall come to 
that insinuation about “ precepts evi- 
dently wrong,” it misgives us whether 
a dispute about an ethical element 
may not be used to put some well 
attested miracle in doubt. 

Indeed, our writer’s meaning upon 
this question of the evidence of mira- 
cles seems to us hard to unravel at all. 
He makes use of the word “value” 
in reference to miracles, as he does 
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presently in reference to prophecy, 
in a most puzzling manner. If a 
miracle be called in to prove a doc- 
trine, its moral character may have a 
certain “‘ value ;’ but we do not see 
so clearly that the moral character of 
the miracle itself has any “ value” in 
the proof as to whether the miracle 
did or did not take place. And so we 
doubt whether we ought to admit the 
expression that there are “miracles 
which we accept for the sake of the 
moral lesson.” Suppose, as he him- 
self has put it, that Antichrist should 
work a miracle of cruelty, there would 
be, and should be, a great difference 
between accepting the proof of the 
miracle and accepting the miracle 
in proof. In the latter case, the moral 
element would be the more funda- 
mental ; in the former, we do not see 
that it would. 

When Dr. Williams tells us that 
“conscience would not lose by ex- 
changing that repressive idea of reve- 
lation which is put over against it as 
an adversary, for one to which the 
echo of its best instincts should be 
the witness,” we may be, as before, 
inclined in a certain sense to assent. 
There are, unhappily, “ideas of reve- 
lation” current, falser, as we think, to 
the Voice which calls to conscience, 
than even to the truest echoes of that 
voice which conscience renders. But 
we read on, and forthwith are pr 
again into perplexity on being brought 
to face the question, whether history 
“ shows God to have trained mankind 
by a faith which has reason and con- 
science for its kindred, or by one to 
whose miraculous tests their pride 
must bow.” That “or” is, we pre- 
sume, disjunctive ; these two training 
faiths are put in opposition ; but 
what necessary contrast exists be- 
tween them we cannot understand. 
Unless, indeed, the word “ miracu- 
lous” be ad invidiam, and should 
be rendered “ inherently incredible.” 

Is it abhorrent, we demand, from 
reason or from conscience, to suppose 
that both must learn to bow their 
pride before a revelation can be made 
to either? Or does bowing their 
pride mean merely “abjuring their 
special functions ?’ If so, that should 
be stated. For, surely the bowing 
down of pride, to some test, miracu- 
lous or not, is that one condition on 
which true reception of any revela- 
tion is proved by all the history of 
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science to depend. Astronomers, geo- 
logists, physicians, chemists, natural 
historians, are surely all agreed with 
moralists and theologians here. Each 
find a special application of the 
Divine Teacher’s word : Into what- 
ever domain of “ the kingdom of hea- 
ven” a man would enter indeed, he 
must needs “humble himself and be- 
come as a little child.” But our es- 
sayist explains his alternative, and 
still we cannot see distinctly the 
reality of the supposed opposition be- 
tween its branches. For, says he, the 
question is : 


** Whether God’s Holy Spirit has 
acted through the channels which his 
Providence ordained, or whether it has 
departed from these so signally that 
comparative mistrust of them ever after- 
wards becomes a duty. The first alter- 
native, though invidiously termed phi- 
losophical, is that to which free nations 
and Evangelical thinkers tend; the 
second has a greater show of religion, 
but allies itself naturally with priestcraft 
and formalism, and not rarely with cor- 
ruptness of administration or of life,” 


Is there indeed, then, so great a 
divergence between the philosophical 
and the religious doctrine? Must we 
insist that there shall be, say rather, 
can we allow there may be, something 
so like a divorce between them ? 

Does the philosophical faith preach 
no comparative mistrust of channels 
through which the rills of truth come 
to us from the One pure fountain ? 
Can that faith which has any toler- 
able show of religion deny or even 

uestion the assertion that God’s 

oly Spirit has acted through the 
channels which His Providence or- 
dained ? 

The senses are the channels through 
which we arrive at the perception of 

hysical truths ; but philosophical 
faith assuredly bids us often enter- 
tain comparative mistrust of them. 
And when a right religious faith re- 

uires that reason and conscience 
should purgethemselvesof their pride, 
lest even the truest spiritual influence 
be falsified and poisoned, it only bids 
us do what every natural philosopher 
must do or be misled—look to the 
purity of the channel through which 
— liquid may be poured. 

e have, pomeey, ee right to 
complain that Dr. Williams does 
not state for us more explicitly 
whether he does or does not hold the 
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inherent incredibility of any narrative 
whatever which records a miracle. 
We are not even prepared to affirm 
that the moral necessity of the case 
demands of itself, upon such an occa- 
sion, a declaration of his belief or dis- 
belief in what is commonly called the 
truth of miracles. Nay, farther, we 
rotest against the fairness of any 
indictment preferred against him by 
piecing out the imperfections of his 
utterance on this momentous ques- 
tion with a mosaic-work of quota- 
tions from other papers inthis volume. 
But we do complain, and we venture 
to think with right, that, himself 
determining to keep such silence, he 
should assume the existence of an 
“irrational supernaturalism” as op- 
posed to a “liberal side” upon the 
question of miraculous interference ; 
and assert that “no single point has 
been discovered to tell in favour” of 
the former, whereas “‘a uniform ac- 
cession of strength” accrues “in our 
daylight” to the latter. 
hat is “irrational supernatural- 
ism” on this question of belief in mira- 
cles? Is it any belief in them, or a cer- 
tain form of belief in them, or an ex- 
cess of belief in them, which is irra- 
tional? Which is in theology the 
more liberal side, the acknowledg- 
ment or the denial of miracles as 
downright historical facts ? 

We have no wish, ourselves, to 
throw stones at random in the shape 
of charges of unreason and illiberality. 
The practice savours of that “remorse- 
less criticism,” which, in every court 
and in every cause, lovers of truth 
and justice should abstain from and 
frown down. Yet we must not shrink 
from avowing our own conviction, 
whether in agreement with our essay- 
ist’s or in opposition to it, that we do 
not hold that side to be the less rea- 
sonable or the less liberal, which holds 
that the wisdom and goodness of the 
great Giver of laws have shone forth, 
as clearly as his power, in the doin 
of deeds for which our knowledge o 
the working of those laws fails to ac- 
count. 

By the laws of nature we under- 
stand, as it is evident also that our 
essayist understands, the ordinary 
action of the providence of God: and 
we are at a loss to see the unreason 
of admitting that an extra-ordinary 
action of that Providence is possible 
or credible. When we are told that 
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“Devotion raises time present into 
the sacredness of the past,” we have 
no quarrel with devotion for addict- 
ing herself to so noble a task; but 
when we are told,—is it as a counter- 
part or as a corrective to this deyo- 
tional energy ?—that “criticism re- 
duces the strangeness of the past into 
harmony with the present,” we can 
hardly praise or blame her work, until 
we know what that is in the past 
which is asserted to be “ strange,” and 
with what “dominant note” in the 
present, as musicians say, thatstrange- 
ness must fall into concord. 

We grant it possible to think and 
speak of miracles as mere “lusus 
nature,” as mere whims, if we may 
dare the word, of Him “with whom 
is neither variableness nor shadow of 
turning:” and we are willing to ac- 
cept with thanks any genuine warn- 
ing against standing in a mere gape 
of wonderment at the sight of His 
wonder-working. Nevertheless, we re- 
pudiate with energy the imputation 
that any violence is offered to our 
reason or our conscience by the de- 
mand that we should believe in the 
existence of miracles: for their occur- 
rence approves itself to both as a 
crowning instance of the “continuous 
presence of the Divine energy,” and 
not as a convulsive disturbance of it. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not mean to concur in the doctrine 
which we have already impugned,— 
that the question whether or not an 
alleged miracle took place may be 
fairly concluded by the inquiry, what 
kind of fact it was. But if we are 
“to assume a verifying faculty in our- 
selves” by which to test the external 
evidence for the occurrence, we simply 
say that the exercise of that verify- 
ing faculty on our part inclines us to 
credit the report of those who have 
borne witness to miraculous events. 

Whoever wrote the gospel attributed 
to St. John reports that on a mountain 
the Son of ~ fed nearly five thou- 
sand men with five barley loaves and 
two small fishes. That by mere break- 
ing of the loaves the substance of 
them should be multiplied not only 
without diminution, but with increase 
of material bulk, is not an ordinary 
instance of the working of those laws 
by which mankind is fed. But extra- 
ordinary as it is, it does approve it- 
self to our mind as a crowning instance 
of the sure and subtle and speedy and 
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transforming and fructifying and sus- 
taining—and, if you will,—immediate 
—action of the Divine will upon ma- 
terial substances; and we see so 
many good reasons to think it likel 
that a Divine teacher would teac 
striking lessons upon that very point, 
apart from many others on which 
oo self-same lesson may bear—that 
we are by no means disposed to 
be prejudiced either against the good 
sense or the good faith of the man 
who reports himself an eye-witness of 
that miraculous occurrence. There 
is of course to this the obvious reply, 
not seldom tendered by the opponent 
of belief in miracles, “ your verifying 
faculty has verified a pack of lies, 
and you, my good friend, are a fool !” 
Possibly. But we are at a loss to 
see how the utterance or insinuation 
of such amenities secures to the ut- 
terer or the insinuator the advantage 
of being upon the “ liberal side.” 

It may be well to talk of “our day- 
light.” We are not they who will 
deny the brightness of its shining— 
that were to do dishonour to Him 
that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. There are eyes, how- 
ever, which the very daylight blinds. 
That, by the way. But we do deny 
that our daylight proves that others 
groped in blindness concerning the 
relation of the ordinary working of 
God’s Providence to his extra-ordi- 
nary deeds. 

Moses believed in miracles, for he 
not only wrote down that he wrought 
them; but once and again appealed 
upon the faith of them to the men in 
whose sight and on whose behalf he 
wrought. Must we, therefore, pity 
Moses as a groper in some earl 
twilight of the knowledge of God’s 
ways? Was his belief in the 
miraculous a pardonable irrational 
supernaturalism, unpardonable now ? 
If there be any force in the objec- 
tion that miraculous interference 
clashes with the conception of un- 
changing law and with the notion of 
the Supreme Being as working by 
fixed law, are we to imagine that 
Moses was too stupid to suspect its 
existence, or too illogical to admit it ? 
He who beyond all else was a pro- 
claimer of God’s government by law, 
he to whom the God of his fathers 
made himself known as the “‘Eternal,” 
the great I AM, who “ was, is, shall 
be ? 
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Truly the mind of that nineteenth- 
century philosopher must present 
startling phenomena, who should 
reckon it likely that he or his fellows 
had thought more upon the continu- 
ous, immutable, all-pervading exist- 
ence of Divine Law, than the man 
who was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, who meditated in the 
wilderness of Midian, and held com- 
mune with the Invisible upon the 
rock of Horeb. 

What shall we say of those Hebrew 
bards,—we will not quarrel now, over 
the kind or the degree of inspiration 
breathing in their songs,—but those 
who sang of the material creation and 
called upon sun and moon and stars 
and light and heavens to praise the 
Lord? They sang on this wise : 


*‘Let them praise the Name of the 
Lord, for he spake the word, and they 
were made; he commanded and they 
were created. He hath made them fast 


Jor ever and ever: He hath given them a 


law which shall not be broken.” . . . 

“ He laid the foundations of the earth 
that it never should move at any time. 
Thou coveredst it with the deep like as 
with a garment: the waters stand in the 
hills. ‘Thou hast set them their 
bounds which they shall not pass: neither 
turn again to cover the earth.” Se 

**O Lord thy word endureth for ever 
in heaven. Thy truth also remaineth 
from one generation to another: thou 
hast laid the foundation of the earth and it 
abideth. They continue this day according 
to thine ordinance: for all things serve 
thee.” 


Now in whatsoever conception of 
the nature of physical or metaphysi- 
cal law the men were deficient, whose 
heart-songs speak such language as 
this, we cannot see with what toler- 
able affectation of fairness and “liber- 
ality” they can be charged with any 
dimness of apprehension concerning 
the regular and stable and orderly 
rule of Him who built that universe 
on which they called to praise him. 
In what respect they were more likely 
in their daylight than we in ours, to 
have seen God as a self-willed and 
capricious worker, we confess our- 
selves at a loss to understand. Yet 
no man questions their belief in Him 
as a wonder-worker, in the sense of 
one that had wrought miracles. 

Paul of Tarsus, a fair Greek scholar, 
no less than a learned Hebraist, a rea- 
sonable man, we presume, since Dr. 
Williams’ “monstrous” Baron claims 
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to interpret himreasonably—a process 
of no great importance if applied to an 
irrational author—a man of some large- 
ness of view for a preacher, and of 
some liberality of disposition for an 
ago. believed in the greatest of 
all miracles as a downright fact. In- 
deed, he does not seem to have had 
much opinion of its inherent incredi- 
bility. For he, as we all know, did 
not stick at asking, not before a group 
of disciples initiated in the mystical 
significance of some esoteric allego- 
ries, but before such men of the 
work-a-day-world as Agrippa and 
Festus, before king’s aide-de-camp, as 
we should say, legionary officers of a 
Roman garrison town, their Italian, 
Gaulish, Dalmatian, Macedonian, 
troopers, together with all the — 
group of Jews, Arabs, Syrians, Gree 
alf-breeds, Phoenician man-o’-war’s- 
men, Alexandrian merchant-skippers, 
and the like, whom curiosity would 
sweep in out of the streets of 
Ceesarea, into the proconsular forum, 
to hear an interesting police case from 
Jerusalem—he did not stick at ask- 
ing out before them all, why his nar- 
rative was to be considered inherently 
incredible for all its miraculous ele- 
ment ? 
“Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you,” he cried ; “ that 
God should raise the dead ?” 

We hope no reader will take of- 
fence at a few modernized expressions 
in the lines he has just read, as if we 
would speak without due reverence of 
an event in apostolic history. It is 
of great importance, in presence of a 
certain hazy poetical glamour, taken 
for granted as lying across those 
times by certain critics of their his- 
tories, to realize the roughest as- 

vects of their every-day character. 

Vhen we are told not to overlook 
the “distinction between poetry and 
prose, and the possibility of imagina- 
tion’s allying itself -with affection ;” 
to account, we presume, for some, at 
least, of the miraculous elements of 
those old histories, we think we are 
justified, on our part, in endeavouring 
thus “ to reduce the strangeness of the 
past into harmony with the present.” 

Whatever may be said of the days 
when “Israel went up out of Egypt,” 
and his “hands were delivered from 
making the pots,” or, of those later 
times, wherein “a patriot bard, start- 
ing from a name traditionally sacred 
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used the name of Daniel,” as Bunsen 
suggests, “with no deceptive inten- 
tion, asa dramatic form which digni- 
fied his encouragement of his country- 
men in their great struggle against 
Antiochus :” whatever may be said 
of those apocryphal times of Hebrew 
conflict, when, “in the book of Mac- 
cabees,” Jeremiah “is the gray TO- 
me who is seen in vision fu fillin 
is task of interceding for the people’ 

—this, at all events, we postulate, 
that they were matter of fact, prosaic 
days enough, with philosophical 
schools enough in them ready to carp 
at “ irrational supernaturalism,”— 
wherein that “thing” befel, whereof 
Paul said in open court to Agrippa, 
that it “was not done in a corner.” 
Sadducees were not wanting in Jeru- 
salem, nor cynics in Athens, to bring 
a remorseless criticism to bite upon 
the preaching of the miracle of Resur- 
rection. 

To this it may be answered, 
what is not, to our knowledge, hint- 
ed by our essayist—that the Acts 
of the Apostles is a religious ro- 
mance of the first, second, third, or 
other century. When this is defi- 
nitely stated, and the arguments for 
so probable a theory are once more 
produced, they may be looked at 
weighed and tested. Till then, we 
take leave to cite St. Paul on the side 
of the believers in miracles, and to 
esteem its claim to the character of 
rational and liberal as in mo wise 
weakened by his adhesion. Nay, 
more ; returning to our remonstrance, 
we venture to consider it both inso- 
lent and arrogant to assume that such 
a thinker as he was less able than any 
man in “our daylight” to perceive 
what objection might lie against the 
doctrine of “interference” from a 
true conception of the nature of law, 
whether physical or metaphysical, 
or to assign to such objection its due 
speculative value. His letters to 
Timothy alone suffice to show that 
he was at least no stranger to the dis- 
tinction or affinity which might be 
between a mystery and a myth. His 
magnificent outburst of exultation 
over the mystery of godliness, rd rij¢ 
edvoeBeiag pucrnpioy, as “ without con- 
troversy great” is in the sharpest 
contrast with his repeated warnings 
against legendary fables, BeBAove kai 
yoawdec pbOovg: and it seems to us a 
gross assumption to take for granted 
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the absence of critical or “ verifying” 
faculty in the man who so diligently 
charged his “own son in the faith” to 
show himself “a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed rightly divid- 
ing, dp9oropotvra, the word of truth. 

The form of thought may vary in 
successive centuries ; but it is easy to 
exaggerate the variations, if any ever 
have been, in its substance. The ob- 
jection urged is obvious; and it is a 
gratuitousinsult to the intellect of past 
generations to suppose them blind to 
its existence. We need not carry mo- 
dern controversies so far back into an- 
cient times as to suppose, as some one 
humorously put it, that “‘ Noah was a 
consistent member of the Church of 
England, or Abraham a Supralap- 
sarian Calvinist ;” but neither need 
we fancy that men, whose conceptions 
of the Eternal are embodied, let us 
say, in the Book of Job, were such 
simpletons as to see nothing intellec- 
tually puzzling in the occurrence of a 
miracle. 

Dr. Williams kindly informs us 
that we are not compelled “to make 
the saints of old orphans in widening 
the idea of Revelation to make our- 
selves partakers of their sonship.” 
In gratitude for this comfortable as- 
surance, we tender its counterpart, 
that we need by no means make those 
old saints idiots in defining the idea 
of philosophy to make ourselves me- 
thodical reasoners. 

No reader will expect us to enter, 
as if by the way, upon a discussion of 
the value of Baron Bunsen’s Egypt- 
ology. Dr. Williams himself alleges, 
with perfect propriety, the impossi- 
bility of “ giving details’ in “a 
sketch combining suggestions scatter- 
ed strangely apart.” But it is not out 
of place, in our inspection of that 
sketch, to call attention to the cir- 
cumstance that its draughtsman him- 
self admits the absence of “ perfect 
consistency” in the repetition of these 
strangely scattered suggestions. Nor 
can it be invidious to beg every 
reader, whose eye may take pleasure 
in the bold off-hand vigour of that 
sketch, to note carefully the strokes 
which so truthfully describe that re- 
morseless German critic as one who 
“revels” in a certain class of “ ques- 
tions” indicative of theories, which 
certainly, as Dr. Williams has it, are 
“at least eee We may even 
be forgiven for the attempt upon the 
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reader’s patience involved in citing a 
specimen question in the sketcher’s 
own language: 

**When we have traced our Gaelic 
and our Sanskrit to their inferential pre- 
Hellenic stem, and when reason has con- 
vinced us that the Semitic languages 
which had as distinct an individuality four 
thousand years ago as they have now, re- 
quire a cradle of larger Ticwadons than 
Archbishop Ussher’s Chronology, what 
Sarther effort is not forced upon our ima- 
gination, if we would guess the measure 
of the dim background in which the 
Mongolian and Egyptian languages, 
older probubly than the Hebrew, became 
fixed, growing early into the type which 
they retain ?” 

Without concerning ourselves to 
defend “‘ Archbishop Ussher’s” Chro- 
nology—a designation fastened, we 
suspect, upon the usual Biblical chro- 
nology by the “ Monster’s” Anglican 
showman, in derision of his shame- 
and-terror-stricken fellow-churchmen 
rather than by that portentous being 
himself—we may fairly demur to the 
assumptions indicated by the italics 
in this quotation. And we may ven- 
ture to protest, with regard to the 
general drift of the question, that it 
is no part of our duty, nor indeed of 
any one’s we can think of, to deter- 
mine what effort of imagination may 
be required of that historical investi- 
gator, who, leaving his work of trying 
to find out what has been, allows 
himself to “revel” in “guessing” at 
what only might have been. Charles 
Lamb confessed to his delight in 
imagining what would have been the 
consequences should Guy Fawkes’s 
explosive intentions have taken effect, 
and in regretting its failure as a dimi- 
nution of the historical interest of the 
times. A lawful sport of fancy; but 
had the brilliant essayist undertaken 
to readjust the received chronology 
of the History of England upon the 
assumption that King James was 
blown into another world by Popish 
powder in 1605, we humbly submit 
_ he might have made a mess 
of it. 

It has been said that “ Baron Bun- 
sen places himself in the same posi- 
tion with respect to glottology which 
Sir Charles Lyell occupies with re- 
spect to geology. He ascribes all the 
changes which have taken place in 
languages, since the appearance of 
man on the earth, to the operation of 
such causes as are now at work.” 
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But here again question upon ques- 
tion will arise, the solution of which 
must not be based upon groundless 
assumptions. 

Do we possess any body of lan- 
guage come down from that ever- 
receding date of man’s appearance 
upon earth? Geology has the solid 
crust of earth under its feet, into 
which it may dig for pre-Adamic 
“‘monsters” which lees lost the power 
of biting long ago. Does glottology 
profess to dig in as real and substan- 
tial a soil ? Where is the language of 
Adam and Eve? Over what horn- 
book did Cain ery ; and in what pri- 
mer did Abel learn his lessons? Or, 
if remorseless critics tell us that Adam 
is allegorical, Eve, ideal, Cain, a 
crude conception, Abel, a touching 
myth, then the increasing distance 
does but increase the difficulty. Af- 
ter all, it is in written books alone 
that we can even search for fossils of 
dead languages. How judgeof changes 
or their causes, of their likeness or un- 
likeness to those now in operation, if 
we mustfirst guess what was changed, 
and next what it was changed into? 
Itis not exacting too much to demand 
at least a fragmentary specimen. 
Owen may reconstruct an extinct ani- 
mal from an eyetooth. If that tooth 
itself exist in Owen’s mind’s eye alone 
we are not prepared to put his recon- 
struction under glass among recog- 
nised mammalia at the Museum. 

irant it probable, nay certain, that 
there is a strict analogy between glot- 
tology and geology, the question is 
only then to be put, it is not answered: 
When did such analogy begin to be ? 
Or are we to consider it an archetypal 
and eternal truth? That is a little 
too much of what may possibly be a 
good thing. 

The causes which have wrought all 
the past changes in the languages of 
man may, perhaps, have been the same 
which now are working to modify his 
speech ; but that will not solve the 
question, “ When and where did such 
causes first begin to work ?” 

When Baron Bunsen, or any other 
philologer, will produce to us even a 
few disjointed utterances of divergent 
dialects proved to have been spoken 
before the days of the Babel-builders, 
it will be time, as Dr. Williams says 
of Bible-lore in general, to “revise 
some of the decisions provisionally 
given upon imperfect evidence,” a re- 
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vision from which we agree with him 
in calling upon all who profess to re- 
verence the Bible, never to shrink, in 
cowardice orin duplicity, at any time. 
But revising a decision is one thing, 
reversing it another, and, as at pre- 
sent advised, we are not prepared to 
concede a réversal to what our re- 
viewer calls the “ quaint strength” of 
Bunsen’s saying, that “there is no 
chronological event in Revelation.” 
It is the quaint weakness of such a 
saying which strikes us first. It has 
a sprawliness of aspect from which 
we should augur well of the chances 
of any compact little champion who 
might enter the ring against it; and 
we feel curious to know by what tour 
de forceits gigantic power would parry 
the hit of such an unscientific ques- 
tion as the demand, “ How came the 
name, and consequently date, of Pon- 
tius Pilate into the Christian creed ?” 

But before dismissing further no- 
tice of that passage of our reviewer 
which treats of Bunsen’s Egyptology, 
we must take leave to comment on a 
most astounding canon of criticism 
which it contains. 

Adverting to the Baron’s endeavour 
to fix upon Sesortosis as the native 
Pharaoh under whom Joseph must 
have been Minister, and extend, in 
the teeth of Moses, St. Paul, and St. 
Stephen, the stay of Israel in Egypt 
to noless than fourteen centuries, thus 
bringing the times of their oppression 
to an agreement with his own hypo- 
thesis concerning it, our Doctor can- 
didly admits “‘ that some of these de- 
tails are sufficiently doubtful to afford 
ground of attack.” But he proceeds 
to assert also, that “it is easier to fol- 
low him implicity when he leads us, 
in virtue of an overwhelming concur- 
reuce of Egyptian records and of all 
the pene of the case to place 
the Exodus as late as 1320 or 1314.” 
We are not now concerned to test the 
easiness or uneasiness of implicitly fol- 
lowing the learned German’s lead 
through this winding alley of the 
great chronological labyrinth; but 
should any reader of this Magazine 
wish to test them, we do him a ser- 
vice in recalling to his mind the aid 
afforded by an honoured co-contribu- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Hincks, whose stric- 
tures upon “ Bunsen’s Egypt” were 

ublished in our 54th vol., pp. 20-32, 
uly number, 1859. The hazardous 
and untrustworthy nature of Bunsen’s 
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colquietions, “ their audacious fom, 
pering wit yptian monumenta 
testimony, will there be seen exhibi- 
ted in strong, clear, steady light. 

Manetho is the exponent, or oppo- 
nent of Moses upon whom the Baron 
and his reviewer alike rely ; or rather, 
we should say, for the difference is 
here important, Manetho, as quoted 
by Apion, in a work no longer extant, 
of which a passage is quoted, for the 
purpose of refutation, by Josephus. 
“The whole passage,” says Dr. Wil- 
liams, in the coolest manner, in a note, 
“has the stamp of genuine history.” 

“Manetho,” then, as quoted by 
Apion, as cited by Josephus, as 
stamped by the Vice-Principal of 
Lampeter with a genuine historical 
brand, 


‘Places under Menephthah what 
seems to be the Egyptian version of 
the event, and the year 1314, one of 
our alternatives, is the date assigned 
by the Jewish tradition, Not only 
is the historical reality of the Exo- 
dus thus vindicated against the dreams 
of the Drummonds and the Volneys, but 
a new interest is given it by its con- 
nexion with the rise and fall of great 
empires. We can understand how the 
ruin on which Ninus rose made room in 
Canaan for the Israelites, and how they 
fell again under the satraps of the new 
empire, who appear in the Book of 
Judges as kings of the provinces. Oni; 
if we accept the confirmation, we must take 
all its parts. Manetho makes the con- 
querors, before whom Menephthah re- 
treats into Ethiopia, Syrian shepherds, 
and gives the human side of an invasion, 
or war of liberation. Baron Bunsen no- 
tices the ‘ high hand’ with which Jeho- 
vah led forth his people, the spoiling of 
the Egyptians, and the lingering in the 
peninsula, as signs, even in the Bible, of 
a struggle conducted by human means. 
Thus, as the pestilence of the Book of 
Kings becomes in Chronicles the more 
visible angel, so the avenger who slew 
the firstborn may have been the Bedouin 
host, akin nearly to Jethro, and more 
remotely to Israel.” 


Thankful as we may feel for any 
contribution towards the demonstra- 
tion of the historical reality of the 
Exodus against the “dreams of the 
Drummonds and the Volneys,” we 
are hardly prepared to purchase it at 
the cost of adopting the plausible hy- 
pothesis, that a wolfish pack of Be- 
douins, sacking Egypt in league with 
Israel, were such nice discriminators 
of primogeniture as to pick out the 
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firstborn with certainty for massacre 
in each household, or such respecters 
of the necessity of maintaining the 
autocratic Egyptian institutions intact 
during their temporary occupation of 
the country, as to have left Pharaoh 
politically master of the situation on 
that murderous night in the Exo- 
dus, much as the French and Eng- 
lish commanders kept the mandarins 
in municipal authority during their 
own occupation of Canton. But as 
humble members of the critical bro- 
therhood, we may say that the line 
which first arrested our attention in 
this passage, and which fascinates it 
still, is that which propounds the pro- 
digious canon, that “af we accept the 
confirmation we must take all its 
parts.” Let us see. 

We are almost ashamed to import 
into this article Macaulay’s medita- 
tive New Zealanderon London Bridge. 
But let us think of him in academic 
retirement, as a member of St. Rau- 
os College in the time-honoured 

niversity town of Taranaki, some 
few dozens of centuries hence. Ani- 
mated by an ardent love of historical 
research, he ponders much upon the 
fragmentary notices contained in 
leaves of ancient books of an invasion 
meditated, in hoar antiquity, against 
the shores of Albion—which some say 
to be the same as England; some as 
its lesser dependency, the Isle of 
Wight; some boldly affirm to be but 
the group known as the Channel 
Islands. Napo Leon—whom some 
authorities distinguish from “ Bona 
Parte,” though the most inattentive 
observer might perceive that the re- 
currence of the syllable “on” in either 
name, together with the presence, in 
either, of the letters “p,” “a,” “e,” and 
the very slight exchange of the labial 
**]” in the one for “r”’ in the other, es- 
tablish theradicalidentity ofthe names 
beyond a doubt :—Napo Leon, then, 
would appear to have been the con- 

ueror whose advent the writers of 
these ancient English books regarded 
with so much apprehension. Other 
fragments of the annals of Albion as- 
sert most positively that this invasion 
came to nothing, and indeed account, 
in the most straightforward manner, 
for its failure. Eitelens have been 
found to question the historical reality 
of any thing connected with this pro- 
jected descent on Albion, for various 
cogent reasons, including the argu- 
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ment founded upon the supposed 
identification of the date 1804 with 
the period between 1854-60, during 
which Napo Leon was known to have 
been occupied in his Italian cam- 
paigns, begun in success at Arcola, 
and ending in a blaze of glory at Sol- 
ferino. Doubts prevail and disputa- 
tions. There is discovered, in dig- 
ging in the ruins of the former Gaulish 
or French town of Boulogne, a medal— 

Here, reader, supposition ceases : 
we have often seen that medal, and 
examined it with curious scorn, in 
the Boulogne Museum. Obverse and 
reverse, figures and inscription, testify 
to the conquest of Albion by the 
Great Nes Lom. The medal itself 
—— to have been struck by him 
in London, the undisputed capital of 
the islandkingdom. In such a medal 
our student of St. Raupahara claims 
to see a confirmation of his ancient 
and otherwise not ill-authenticated 
record of the design once entertained 
on Albion by that great old-world 
warrior; but he declines to give un- 
limited belief to its assertion that the 
design was consummated. Then, from 
some foreign home of criticism—say 
in the Feejee—comesa voice, re-echoed 
blusteringly by a learned fellow-coun- 
tryman—say by the Vice-Principal of 
the training college at Otago— The 
medal, or your fragment of the An- 
nual Register! Not both! Jf you 
accept the confirmation you must take 
all its parts. Napo Leon prepared no 
raid on Albion, or else that raid suc- 
ceeded: choose!” 

Or put it otherwise, with the same 

arties to the dispute. He of St. 
upahara has a blue-book, an un- 
uestioned blue-book, printed by au- 
thority of that old Parliament of the 
ancient British islanders; and in it is 
a despatch from one Hope Grant, 
relating, what many other things well 
known to New Zealand scholars also 
tend to witness, that undisturbed and 
unmolested and unpursued, he and a 
few thousand of his soldiery made an 
exodus from the great city of Pekin, 
on such a day in November, of the 
year 1860. 

More than one Australasian scholar 
had dared to dream that this event 
embodied no more than a mythical 
allusion to British prowess in the dis- 
tant Eastern seas, for all allowed that 
ancient Britons were sea-rovers; and 
arguments abounded against the pro- 
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bability of some few thousands of 
them daring to occupy Pekin. But 
in consulting a block-book, printed 
some centuries later at a Bhuddistic 
monastery in Thibet, there was found 
an account of the retreat of a British 
force from .before the walls of the 
great Chinese capital, quoted from a 
controversial broad-sheet on the mili- 
tary merits of one Sang-ko-lin-sin, a 
Tartar prince and general. Indica- 
tions made it, perhaps, probable, that 
this account referred to the event 
described so truthfully, to all appear- 
ance, by Hope Grant. Some Taranaki 
scholars inclined to cite the Bhuddis- 
tic broad-sheet in confirmation of 
their belief that the English retreat 
from Pekin was an historical reality. 
But that Asiatic document set forth 
how such retreat took place under a 
heavy fire of matchlocks and jingalls, 
cont tow myriads of foreign devils, 
slain by the Tartar braves, choked up 
the waters of the canal as far as 
Tien-tsin. 

“ Now,” said the formidable critic 
from the Feejee, whilst the Vice- 
Principal at Otago re-echoed once 
more his words, “if you New Zealand 
scholars accept the confirmation, you 
must take all its parts; and Hope 
Grant’s unmolested return to Tien- 
tsin resolves itself into the ordinary 
rout of a piratical horde running for 
safety to its junks.” Remorseless 
criticism has hollow teeth if such be 
their ivory. Whatever power lie in 
the monster’s jaw, such teeth will 
crack before they craunch a bone of 
Biblical or any other veritable history. 

Whether Manetho is to be believed 
or Moses, we submit that the critic 
who judges by such a canon as this 
has very little right to claim our 
deference to his verdict upon either. 

Yet, honestly, we cannot say that 
Dr. Williams rises much above the 
level of such mode of reasoning, when 
he presently proceeds to handle the 
great and serious questionof prophecy. 

So far as we understand his argu- 
ment—whether propounded as his 
own or Cael from Bunsen, we 
are wholly unable to say—it resolves 
itself into this enthymeme :—Some 
prophecy, or most prophecy, or all 
prophecy, is demonstrably historical : 
it is therefore not predictive. 

We are compelled to state the cate- 
gorical proposition thus, with suggest- 
ed variations; because, indeed, upon 
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diligent examination, we are unable 
to determine whether Dr. Williams’s 
strictures are upon some, most, or all 
prophecy ; and we find but little hel 
towards fixing the quicksilver of his 
speech in the expression that, after 
having “ gone through so vast an in- 
duction on the destructive side, even 
these few cases”’—the few, by possi- 
bility, in some way predictive of 
Christ, or directly Messianic—“ the 
remnant of so much confident rheto- 
ric, tend to melt, if they are not al- 
ready melted, in the crucible of search- 
ing inquiry.” 

‘The sense in which he predicates 
an historical character of prophecy 
appears various. The prophet speaks 
either of some closely impending 
event, such as “ presentiment or sa- 

city” might indicate: for the true 

iblical student “cannot quote Na- 
hum denouncingruinagainst Nineveh, 
or Jeremiah against Tyre, without 
remembering that already the Baby- 
lonian power threw its shadow across 
Asia, and Nebuchadnezzar was mus- 
tering his armies:” or he speaks of 
contemporaneous events; or, lastly, 
he records such events after they have 
taken place. The “later Isaiah” is 
distinctly cited as so doing. 

We may ask at once, what caviller 
can resist such force of demonstration 
as lies in being told, that “the argu- 
ments for applying Isaiah lii. and liii. 
to Jeremiah are no slight illustration 
of the historical sense of that famous 
chapter, (the liii.), which in the ori- 
ginal is a history ?” 

Beyond a doubt, any chapter, 
“which in the original is a history,” 
has an historical sense. We, poor 
English and Irish scholars might well 
be terror-stricken at the thoughts of 
denying such a truth ; but we submit 
with deference to the eminent Welsh 
logician who is crushing us, that he 
has undertaken to argue the question 
whether this Geuhein in the original 
a prediction or a history; and that 
we fail to descry any syllogism in the 
bare statement that it is the latter. 
Suppose we take heart, and tender 
the counter-statement, that the fa- 
mous chapter “is in the original a 
pees will he allow that we 

ave refuted himself and his Baron ? 
Why not? Akin to this convincing 
process of ratiocination, is that by 
which he establishes the doctrine, that 
“the latter chapters (xl., &c.) are up- 
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on the stooping of Nebo, and the bow- 
ing down of Babylon.” Here is the 
— he pitches at us almost scorn- 
ully in a note. 

** To prove this, let any one read Je- 
rome’s arguments against it; if the sa- 
cred text itself be not sufficient proof: 
* Go ye forth of Babylon,’ &c., ch. xlviii., 
20.” 


Jerome argued awkwardly against a 
certain interpretation, therefore, that 
interpretation is true! The forty- 
eighth chapter of Isaiah says: “Go 
ye forth out of Babylon ;” therefore, 
the direction of the fortieth, “‘ Cry to 
Jerusalem, that her warfare is accom- 
plished,” must needs have been utter- 
ed after, instead of before the Baby- 
lonian captivity! Such a display of 
dialectics almost amounts to a bad 
joke. But if we should grant to such 
manner of “demonstration” the “his- 
torical sense” of one prophecy after 
another: if even we should admit 
that of which Dr. Williams asserts 
Butler to have foreseen the possibility, 
that “every prophecy in the Old Tes- 
tament might have its elucidation in 
contemporaneous history,” does the 
learned logician conceive that we 
must follow him to the conclusion, 
that, therefore, it is not predictive ? 

His language sometimes seems to 
mean that he does; at others his own 
words seem to point out, not a mere 
loop-hole of escape, but rather an 
= archway of exit from the grasp 
of his loose argument. He insists, 
with an almost childish fatuity, upon 
our making a disclaimer of the ex- 
istence in prophets of “foresight by 
vision of particulars,’ though he 
might have learned from a notion of 
Bunsen’s, at which he carps, that be- 
yond the region of directly divine in- 
spiration, the possible possession of 
some such faculty by men has been 
discussed, and not seldom recognised. 
But if in the teeth of the universal 
testimony of mankind to the existence 
of some such power, we will deny it 
to the Hebrew prophets for fear of 
attributing to them a miraculous il- 
lumination, he will then allow us to 
find, perhaps, even in the dramatic 
“Daniel” of the patriot bard, who 
sang war songs under Antiochus, 
“predictions by analogy and type.” 

ow this appears to us a somewhat 
suicidal concession; for if a type, 
which may be, and often is, unques- 
tionably historical, may therewith also 
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be predictive, why refuse to the 
spoken the force allowed to the acted 
word ? 

The Paschal lamb was a standing 
type of an event proved—whether by 
Moses or Manetho matters little for 
the present argument—to have been 
historical, spite of the dreaming Drum- 
monds or Volneys. It commemorated 
a great national and individual deliv- 
erance from the stroke of an unseen 
— or from the sharp scimitar of 
a Bedouin horde, as you may please. 
But if it witnessed of a coming de- 
liverance, a greater deliverance, a 
spiritual instead of a material deliv- 
erance, which yet should be a real 
deliverance effected—among other 
things, if you will not grant solely— 
by an act of blood-shedding ; then it 
was a standing prediction no less 
than a rehearsal of history. And why 
the Being who ordained the prediction 
in such a shape, should not have or- 


dained it by the utterance of spoken 


words as well seems hard to say, even 
should such words have pointed as 
surely as did the Passover Feast to 
some other definite historical event. 
It may be answered, that the Being 
who ordained the Passover type was 
simply Moses, that he did so without 
foresight by vision of particulars, and 
that its correspondence with its great 
antitype is merely a remarkable coin- 
cidence by analogy. If any man think 
so, let him say so by all means; but 
then the “predictions by analogy and 
type * must go after the others, and 
“remarkable coincidences,’ or some 
such term, must take the place of 
“type, and anti-type, and proto-type,” 
in our amended theological manuals. 
We do not argue that an inherent 
predictive character in types necessi- 
tates the existence of the same in 
prophecies ; but we hold, that to con- 
cede such existence in the former, de- 
bars any denial of it in the latter up- 
on the mere ground of its being mi- 
raculous, and, therefore, inadmissible. 
And to say that he who sets up a 
type may have been destitute himself 
of any foresight by vision of particu- 
lars concerning the future events fore- 
shadowed by the type, and herein 
differs from a prophet, is not much, if 
any thing, to the purpose; unless, in- 
deed, there be a formal denial that 
the type was ordained to him by God. 
The prophet may not always have 
understood to what particulars in the 
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future the word of prophecy which 
came to him distinctly pointed; but 
this proves nothing against the truly 
—— nature of his word, unless 

e were a liar in saying, what every 
true prophet has ever said, that he 
spake not his own word, but the 
word of a wiser than he. Dr. Wil- 
liams seems to insinuate in one place, 
that to think thus, is to think “the sa- 
cred writers passionless machines :” he 
might as well demand that we should 
think Moses an automaton when he 
set up the brazen serpent, unless we 
maintain that he foreknew by audition 
of particulars the reference made in 
after years to his action by the Son of 
Man himself. There is one important 
bearing of this denial of predictive 
power and intention in prophecy on 
which we should have been glad to 
have seen Dr. Williams’s opinion indi- 
cated : we mean its bearing upon the 
general trustworthiness of the Bible, 
whatever that may be. For in the 
Old Testament as in the New, the 
existence of a predictive element in 
prophecy is unquestionably taken for 
granted. 

We do not know whether we ma: 
appeal to Moses, with Baron Bunsen’s 
and Dr. Williams’s consent, as the au- 
thor of the Book of Deuteronomy, so 
long as it be in question still “whether 
the Pentateuch is of one age and one 
hand, and whether subsequent books 
are contemporary with the events, or 
whether the whole literature grew 
like a tree, rooted in the varying 
thoughts of successive generations, 
and whether traces of editorship, if 
not of composition, between the ages 
of Solomon and Hezekiah are mani- 
fest to whoever will recognise them.” 
But granting, if need be, that perhaps 
even this one book may have been 
compiled, like one of the Parisian en- 
cyclopedias, by a Hebrew “ Société 
anonyme de gens de lettres,’ and 
granting farther, that the date of the 
compilation may be pe as 
low down as the date of Heze- 
kiah, we think there is something in 
the eighteenth chapter which will 
prove that a predictive element in 
prophecy was recognised by the 
writer of that peculiar fragment of 
the book; for there we read: 

“Tf thou say in thine heart, How 
shall we know the word which the 
Lord hath not spoken ?” 

“When a prophet speaketh in the 
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name of the Lord, if the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken.” 

Dr. Williams in one place seems to 
sneer at those who “accept mere ver- 
sions” of certain passages, and with- 
out, therefore, claiming for ourselves, 
any more than Bunsen claims among 
the Germans, “the advantage in argu- 
ment of unique knowledge, or of 
unique ignorance,” we venture to for- 
tify our English version of the preg- 
nant words by the authority of cer- 
tain others. 

The Septuagint gives us :— 


“Oca... ph) yévnrat, Kai pr) ovpBij. 
The Vulgate has it :— 


** Quod non evenerit.” 


The Latin version of the Hebrzo- 
Samaritan text, which for want of 
type cannot be here inserted in its 
original, runs :— 

“Cim id non fuerit neque advenerit.” 


The Latin version of the Syriac, 
withheld for the same reason :— 


“Cim non factus fuerit sermo ille neque 
evenerit.” 


The Targum Onkelos :— 


Of which the Basle edition of the 
Latin version is :— 


** Non evenerit neque firmatum fuerit.” 


And David Martin’s French Bible, 
the only copy of the Scriptures in a 
modern language other than our own, 
which happens to be at hand on our 
study table, has this :— 

“Quand la chose”—(‘qu’il aura 
ae says good, unsuspecting 

avid Martin, in italics, as a fair 
translator’s gloss, which we, of course, 
exclude), “ ne sera point ni n’arrivera 

oint.” 

All which “ futuristic” renderings, 
if we may venture upon such a term, 
are not one whit more indicative of 
the fact that a predictive word or pro- 
phecy is here under consideration, 
than the simple and unmistakable 
form and force of the Hebrew verbs 
themselves :— 


ay x) OF TT wD 
Now we are ready to concede, for 
argument sake, what, of course, we 
think would be an outrageous exag- 
geration of the opponent’s wildest 
possible chronological postulate—the 
composition, compilation, edition, or 
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revision of the Book of Deuteronomy 
in the days of King Hezekiah. And 
our argument is, that the writer 
of the passage conceived that pro- 
phecy had, and must have, along with 
whatever other qualities, a predictive 
force. For the accomplishment of the 
prediction is to be a test of the autho- 
rity wherewith the prophet spake. 
God forbid that we should say the 
mere occurrence of something an- 
nounced beforehand would avail to 
guarantee in every case the “value” 
of the prophet’s teaching. Against 
that error this same Book of Deuter- 
onomy warns us, whether by the hand 
of the same scribe or another, matters 
not. For in the thirteenth chapter 
we read :— 

“Tf there arise ame you a pro- 
phet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder, 

“ And the sign or the wonder come 
to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, 
saying : Let us go after others gods, 
which thou hast not known and serve 
them: 

“Thou shalt not hearken unto the 
words of that prophet, orthat dreamer 
of dreams.” 

So that if Dr. Williams’s intention 
be merely to warn us against exag- 
gerating the “value” of the predic- 
tive as against the value of the moral 
element in prophecy we might be 
thankful forthe warning, whilst refus- 
ing toadmit the notion of any necessary 
antagonism between such elements, 
or to think that there can be, as he 
seems to imagine, some lawful con- 
nexion between “ lowering the value” 
of the predictive by denial of it, and 
raising that of the moral upon the 
pedestal of the predictive ruin. 

We do not doubt, nay, we should 
esteem it impious to lower, the moral 
value either of the prophet’s witness 
to the present energising force of the 
Divine government, or of his exposi- 
tion — revelation of the purport of 
that government in the past. But 
we return to say that the writer of 
the passage cited from Deuteronomy 
believed in a predictive force in pro- 
phecy, took failure of its fulfilment 
to be a sure test of its falsehood, and 
held the utterance of that fictitious 
prediction in the Lord’s name not a 

ardonable error but a crime, and 

ed as its dread penalty—death. 

“The prophet which shall presume 
to speak a word in my name, which I 
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have not commanded him to speak, 
.-.+ even that prophet shall die.” 
Now, suppose this enactment to be 
the work of Hezekiah’s time, or sup- 
pose no more than that it was en- 
dorsed by the consent of the great 
prophetic school flourishing about 
that period ; that school of the pro- 
phets, on whose beadroll are such 
names as Isaiah, Amos, Micah ; we 
have their belief in the existence of 
the predictive element in prophecy 
established. Or if they had none— 
painful as it is to pen such words— 
what may be the “value” of men as 
“moral” guides, who are prepared to 
ut a fellow-man to death for bring- 
ing disrepute on a predictive faculty, 
in the existence of which they had no 
belief ? Such men, making profession 
of prophecy themselves, and stoning 
the luckless predicter of a chance 
which never befel, would, indeed, be 
monsters of hypocrisy and of thirst 
for blood. Out with them from the 
calendar of God’s saints! Out with. 
them from the catalogue of true teach- 
ers of men, into the roll of such as 
teach like Cain or Judas, Nero or 
Judge Jefferies, by the horror which 
their baseness and cruelty inspire ! 
What are we to say of the prophecy 
uttered at Bethel by the brave but 
inconsistent man who bearded Jero- 
boam at his altar of incense? Was 
his rebuke of that corrupter of wor- 
ship moral only, or predictive also ? 
Grant the story a myth ; it proves, 
at all events, that the composer 
of it entertained a notion that pro- 
oy might have not only some, 
ut a very definite predictive power ; 
for he makes his prophet foretell an 
event, of which no natural shadow 
lay across the hitherto triumphant 
course of Jeroboam, and name, at a 
distance of three centuries, theavenger 
to be born of David’s royal house. 
What must we think of Micaiah’s 
confident estimate of the predictive 
force of the word which came to him 
as he stood before Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat ? “ Micaiah said : If thoureturnat 
all in peace, the Lord hath not spoken 
by me. And he said: Hearken, O 
people every one of you!” Was this 
a sort of wager, backed by blas- 
phemy, upon his own opinion of the 
chances of a possible battle at 
Ramoth-Gilead? We shrink from 
writing down the question so; but 
really we must face, without flinching, 
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the dire extremities to which this 
doctrine of an absence of predictive 
meaning in prophetic utterance drives 
us. 


The patriotic dramatist who com- 
osed the historical romance of 
Daniel, was either himself haunted 
by the false notion of a predictive 
force in prophecy, or, at all events, 
knew that to leave out that element 
in the character and convictions of a 
prophet, would destroy the life-like 
interest of his composition for the 
heroes of the struggle with Antio- 
chus. For in the ninth chapter of 
his interesting picture of the life and 
times of the prophet of the captivity, 
he has the fullowing— 

‘**In the first year of Darius, the son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, 
which was made king over the realm of 
the Chaldeans: in the first year of his 
reign, I, Daniel, understand by books the 
number of the years, whereof the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, 
that he would accomplish seventy years in 
the desolation of Jerusalem.” 


So that Daniel is represented as 
reading prophetic books with a view 
to something besides their manifest 
moral guidance, apparently somewhat 
in the persuasion of those at whom 
Dr. Williams smiles, as “accustomed 
to be told that modern history is ex- 
pressed by the prophets in a riddle.” 

We only cite our “ patriot bard” as 
a sort of intermediary historical link 
between the Old Testament times and 
the New. Thelater Baron Bunsen and 
his disciples put him, the nearer he 
will be to the times of that group of 
saintly personages in whom we next 
point out the persistence of the old 
vulgar error that prophecy is not only 
moral, but truly predictive also. Let 
any man read—there seems almost 
an irreverence in quoting to under- 
line them—the utterances of Mary, 
of Zacharias, of Simeon, concerning 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecies 
in the Miraculous and Saving Birth ; 
and let him maintain if he can that 
these glorious chosen ones of the Most 
High did not understand those pro- 
phecies as predictions. 

Pass we onwards. He, round whom 
they gathered in those early days, is 
gone. We, by the desert way which 
goeth down from Jerusalem unto 
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Gaza, watch to see come up with us 
the chariot of one who reads, as we 
read, that marvellous book, that 
“marrow of persuasion”* in allages 
to prophetic students, the book “ of 
Esaias the prophet.” He reads that 
very chapter, which, indeed, has 
seemed through the ages also, whether 
the prophet meant it for history or 
not, a record of true “foreknowledge 
by vision of particulars.” And to the 
reader comes a questioner. No “ re- 
morseless critic” he; but yet his 
question goes to the core of all that 
criticism can establish to any purpose 
of human interest or divine. 

“ Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?” 

The reader confesses his need of 
an interpreter. Forthwith the man, 
whom, if we credit the simple narra- 
tive, no mere generous impulse of his 
own heart, but the bidding of an 
angel, had sent thither, proceeds to 
give him help towards the right un- 

erstanding of the prophecy. 

“Philip opened his mouth, and be- 
gan at the same scripture and preached 
unto him Jesus.” 

A preaching which proceeded, 
surely, upon the assumption that, 
whether it had an “elucidation in 
contemporaneous history” or not, the 
prophecy had all along been big with 
a sense and power, had given 

forehand notes, and signs, and 
promises, and pledges of what had 
only just now been fulfilled indeed. 
But we will leave this devotional at- 
mosphere, whether heavy, as where 
Zacharias or Simeon haunted, with 
the incense of the Temple services, or 
balmy with the fresh breath from the 
desert “ toward the south,” as where 
Philip met the Ethiop. We will re- 
turn again to that packed prztorium 
at Caesarea, where barrister Tertullus 
once preferred a formal indictment 
before Felix, and where the breath of 
the motley multitude was hot and 
reeking, as Paul came up “on remand” 
before Porcius Festus. Criticisms 
upon prophets mean something rather 
precise and positive, we take it, when 
the convictions to which they have 
led a man are to be tested before 
a Roman magistrate’s curule chair. 
Porcius Festus may think them cob- 
webs, spun by fancy in the cells of a 


* « Suade medulla.”—Cice, 
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brain emptied of common sense by 
metaphysical speculations. 

“Paul, thou art beside thyself ; 
much learning doth make thee mad!” 

But Paul, without denying his much 
learning—how should Gamaliel’s fore- 
most pupil do sot—Paul will appeal, 
at least, to a fellow reader, if not a 
fellow student, of the prophetical 
Hebrew books. 

“ King Agrippa, believest thou the 
SS On what question, pray ? 

n what capacity? As moral guides? 
Much as if he should have asked— 
“Festus, believest thou Pythagoras 
and Socrates?” Who does not feel 
that to say this must needs reduce 
Paul’s argument to drivelling? Who 
does not feel the home-thrust at 
Agrippa, really given: “The prophets 
thou believest have foretold the 
‘thing incredible’ which I proclaim 
a fact.” 

We do not imagine that by such 
illustrations we establish a proof that 
prophecy is indeed predictive; but 
we think we prove beyond a doubt 
that the “saints of old,” who lived in 
days when the power of prophecy was 
rife, and many of whom themselves 
were utterers of prophecy, believed it 
to be such. And we must be forgiven 
for once more refusing to abide by the 
results of a process whereby those 
elder saints are manifestly stultified 
in order to preserve for them such 
honesty as may be indispensable to 
some sort of recognition of their sanc- 


*. 

e do not forget, in so doing, that 
Dr. Williams endeavours to soothe 
o apprehensions with such words as 
these :— 


“If any sincere Christian now asks, 
is not then our Saviour spoken of in 
Isaiah? let him open his New Testament, 
and ask therewith John the Baptist, 
whether he was Elias? If he finds the 
Baptist answering, Z am not; yet our 
Lord testifies that in spirit and power 
this was Elias. A little reflection will 
show how the historical representation 
in Isaiah liii. is of some suffering prophet 
or remnant, Pow the truth and patience, 
the grief and triumph, have their high- 
est fulfilment in Him who said, ‘ Father, 
not my will, but thine be done.’” 


We neither wish here to allege, nor 
hope to prove Dr. Williams guilty of 
deliberate intention to deny the great 
canon of interpretation laid down 
by the Angel in the Revelation— 
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“The testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.” Rather we would 
accept that expression of the “ highest 
fulfilment in Him” as a token of his 
willing, if imperfect, subscription to 
that angelic canon. But we feel our- 
selves bound to declare that the sense 
in which Dr. Williams asserts our Sa- 
viour to be spoken of in Isaiah, in the 
passage above quoted, is either nuga- 
tory or contradictory of his own ap- 
parent doctrine of the non-predictive 
character or “ value” of prophetic dic- 
tion, if he mean the same thing by 
the two expressions. The question is 
whether, not the prophets, but He 
who spake by the prophets, meant 
prophecy to foretell of our Saviour, 
to point him out to the constant ex- 
ctation of the generations, to sketch 

is lineaments, to give men marks and 
notes by which to know him when he 
should appear—nay, to create a sense, 
as we know a sense was created, of 


the Messiah should come? 

If the Giver of prophecy did not 
mean this, then we do not hesitate to 
say that the sense in which the Sa- 
viour is spoken of in Isaiah is nuga- 
tory. The resemblance of his charac- 
ter generally to the character therein 
described is a coincidence which may 
be remarkable, but is undesigned, and 
may be fanciful. 

But if the Giver of prophecy gave 
it to point men’s faith and expectation 
forward ; to teach them how, and, in 
any sense, when, to recognise its own 
highest fulfilment as accomplished ; 
how can it be argued that it had little 
or no predictive element in it, even if 
it were to verify itself by successive 
and progressive historical ae 
ment; or in what sense can we talk 
of demolishing or diminishing the 
“value” of a predictive element ful- 
filling so grand, constant, nee 
complete, and permanent a purpose 

Not what the prophet meant; but 
what He meant who spake by the 
prophet isall important. Itis behind 
this that rises up after all the mightiest 
question raised to all ——— ; but 
raised, we hope and believe in appear- 


ance only by the essay which is before 
us, and that is the mighty question— 
ho spake by the prophets ¢ 
There seems to come an explicit 
answer to that question in certain 
words of our reviewer, and it is 
portentous :—“ The Bible is before all 


the ans. to say the least, at which 
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things the written voice of the Con- 
eon 

e cannot ; we might almost say 
we will not, bring ourselves to believe 
that the writer of this line writes it 
in its ordinary and obvious sense and 
meaning. If the Bible, indeed, be 
that, and not only be that, but be 
that before all things, then it is in 
vain to talk of ourselves as partaking 
of sonship with the saints of old; 
brothers or not, there is no knowing 
but we are a miserable band of or- 
phans all together, for neither we 
nor they are sure that we have heard 
our living Father’s voice. 

The words are written words now ; 
but some voice uttered them. Whose 
voice? The voice of the congregation ? 
That is, their voices and ours. Now, 
whatever our voices may be, echoes 
of any thing or echoes of nothing, 
noises, such as the pulses of our own 
brain beat in our own ears as we lie 
abed in fever, or noises of the sea 
heard by our children in shells where- 
in is no drop of sea-water; whatever 
our own voices be, we cannot trust 
the voices of those elder brothers any 
longer, if it indeed be true that this 
book, handed down to us by them, is 
the written record of their own utter- 
ance before all things. For this sim- 

le and sufficient reason, that if this 

eso, they are but self-convicted liars, 
for they declare that not their own 
voice, but the voice of Another than 
they, of One whose “ ways” were as 
much “higher than their ways,” 
whose “thoughts,” were as much 
“higher than their thoughts,” “as 
the heavens are higher than the 
earth,” that His voice spake what 
their pens noted upon this scroll. 
What of the Lawgiver who stood on 
Horeb? Was he the mouth-piece of 
the congregation? Was that “voice of 
the trumpet exceeding loud, which 
sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder,” some echo from the upper 
crags of the tribesmen’s trumpets 
blown beneath ? 

The forty days went by; the Law- 
giver stood on the mountain brow 
above the camp; and the voice of the 
congregation came up: “These be 
thy Gods, O Israel !” 

These! The Apis-calf, the bestial 
idol of the old idolatries in Egypt ! 

d the Lawgiver had a message, 
a written message in hand, a word 
which had been spoken by some voice 
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before its characters were graven on 
the tables of stone : 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth ; thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them 
nor serve them !” 

Which is the voice of the congrega- 
tion here? Are these two voices in 
mutual response? If the true Bible 
be before all things the voice of the 
congregation, why not accept a gospel 
of an Apis-calf as well as a gospel of 
a Lamb of God ? 

Poll the congregation of human 
kind, and you will find the Fetish 
worshippers a multitude, in past and 
mage whose voices make a big 

ody of sound; may be it ought to 
have a hearing; and have its ritual 
also entered into the Book of Truth. 

The notion is one absolutely de- 
structive of all fixed objective faith. 

Whether the Creed of Athanasius 
contain or not “sentiments as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with his genuine 
works as its Latin terms with his 
Greek language,” need never be de- 
bated, if the Bible be the voice of 
the congregation. Athanasius was 
but an unhappy trifler, in that case, 
whose struggle against a world’s ab- 
erration was perhaps a proof that 
his own brain was turned. Once 
this dogma sincerely embraced, pro- 
tests and Protestantism seem to 
us to be forthwith relegated to the 
limbo of purposeless absurdities. Why 
should not one Pius after another, 
as mouthpiece of the multitudinous 
Romish congregation, add articles to 
the Christian creed, and decree them 
Bible truths from Elizabeth’s reign to 
Victoria’s ? 

The germ of all hierarchical as well 
as of all monarchical usurpation is 
here. “The congregation vote me 
infallible Pope, and Pope infallible I 
am.” “The urn of suffrage declares 
me Emperor absolute, and absolute 
Emperor I reign, by Bible rule.” 
Democratic excesses may be morethan 
justified, they may be sanctified. “La 
Sainte Guillotine” may very possibly 
be such by rightful consecration. 
Morals may fiuctuate in this medium 
no less than faith or politics. We 
cannot see why they lawfully may 
not. Mormon polygamy, sanctioned 
by the voice of the congregation, is as 

26* 
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respectable as the monogamy which 
can claim no more divine an institu- 
tion. The Virginian slave-trader tells 
his own brother, not his figurative 
brother; but a man that came out 
of the same father’s loins by a 
different mother, to perish under the 
driver's lash at cotton-picking in 
South Carolina. How futile to preach 
out of Deuteronomy the doctrine : 
“Tf a man be found stealing an 
of his brethren and maket 
merchandize of him, or selleth him, 
then that thief shall die; and thou 
shalt put away evil from among you.” 
No need even to quibble over inter- 
—_ of the text. Theconfederated 
outhern States are a great Christian 
congregation ; and their voice “anti- 
quates,” as the old Latin word was to 
repeal, “a precept evidently wrong.” 
he “repressive idea of revelation” 
is certainly thus got rid of; but 
much more than that is therewith 
lost and gone. What would be left 
of its attractive influence over any 
who should feel that— 


“The world was not their friend, nor the 
world’s law.” 


If now there are, or shall be, to say 
nothing of those that have been, any 
“destitute, afflicted, tormented, of 
whom the world is not worthy,” what 
manner of message is it to them in 
“trial of cruel ae a scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 

risonments,” to bid them acknow- 
aes that the Book, whose voice has 
been to them the word of consolation 
and assurance from One that speaketh 
in righteousness mighty to save, is 
before all things the voice of the con- 

regation? Of what congregation ? 
f that which has cursed, and cast 
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them out! No former cruel mocking 
could equal the cruelty of such a 
mockery as that. 

No! We will not believe but what 
the writer of this sentence would re- 
fuse to let it have its ordinary mean- 
ing, and its own intrinsic force. There 
is some technical, some controversial, 
some modified, some secondary mean- 
ing for him in its terms. Oh, let him 
confirm our word on his behalf, and 
say so! He is a trainer of young 
men for the Gospel ministry. We 
will not believe he cries to them, 
“Be instant brethren in season, out 
of season, preach the Word ;” for it 
is the congregation’s written voice, 

oung brethren, before all things! 

hey would answer him, “To bandy 
back the congregation’s own voice to 
itself is an unworthy ministry. We 
will not stoop to bear its ignominious 
burden.” And his bold spirit, for it 
is a bold one, would approve their 
answer. “Young brethren, ye say 
well!” He is a parish priest, in a 
oe valley overhung by breezy 

owns. And we will not believe. 
that when some shepherd who shall 
not drive up his flock to them again, 
sends in his closing hours for the pas- 
tor who should point him tothe unseen 
fold; no, we will not believe, that by 
the dying peasant’s bed he opens that 
blessed book, and says: “Listen, thou 
sheep that goest alone into the valley 
of the shadow of death ; listen, for 
thou shalt hear the congregation’s 
voice!” For then the sick man 
would make answer from his dying 
bed: “the bleating of the flock is not 
the sound I care to hear; speak me 
words spoken by the Great Shepherd 
of the sheep himself !” 
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Amone the refinements of an age 
which summons its Social Evils to 
midnight tea-parties, and turns every 
rude, uncleanly workman into an in- 
telligent operative, not the least 
amusing is that which pervades our 
current criticism on art and literature. 
The critic of the niet day too often 
approaches hissubject with areverence 
half real, half feigned, which speaks 
more for the wide-spread influence of 
a reigning fashion than for his own 
tea of weighing, fairly and fear- 
essly, the merits of the work before 
him. Under the combined attacks of 
pushing publishers and popular au- 
thors, his office seems to have dege- 
nerated into the task of adding one 
cheer more to the cries and clappings 
of his enthusiastic neighbours. The 
boldest paradox, if clothed in a due 
haze of picturesque words, carries him 
off his legs ; and the poorest common- 
place, if it finds a ready sale, is not less 
sure to meet with a hens welcome 
from his too courteous or congenial 
pen. The bulk of our criticism, like 
the bulk of our religion, flowsthrough 
many different parties into one com- 
mon creed, whose outward liberalism 
covers a vast depth of downright in- 
tolerance. It is allowable, for in- 
stance, to sneer at Pope, or run down 
Byron; but woe to him who misses a 
beauty in an old English ballad, or 
findsa faultin “ Aurora Leigh.” Critics 
may look down with a fine compas- 
sion on the literary leanings of a 
Dryden, a Johnson, or a Jeffrey; but 
it is rank treason to charge Shaks- 
peare with writing fastian, or Words- 
worth with writing prose. We may 
fling what stones we please at theidols 
of other days, if we do but join in 
worshipping the idols of our own. 
Hume was a shallow, prejudiced his- 
torian, but Mr. Froude is a writer of 
large sympathies and keen insight, 
whose worst mistakes the genial critic 
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POETRY. 


will pass over as mere spots in so 
bright a sun. Write an utterly ro- 
mantic history of some bygone age or 
ersonage, and you will appear to 
‘genial criticism” as a great philoso- 
pher, or at least a powerful champion 
of a nobler and truer faith. But say 
a word, however reasonable, against 
some living writer, the rising star of 
some powerful clique, or the estab- 
lished pet of a wide-reading public, 
and “genial criticism” will at once 
cry out on you for a piece of irre- 
verent carping and ill-natured in- 
tolerance. 

That the present fashion of indis- 
criminate praise sprang in part from 
a just reaction against the savage 
criticism of former ages, does not 
lessen the fact that the present fashion 
tends to heighten all those evils 
against which a sound unsparing criti- 
cism would prove our surest safe- 
guard. In the far-spreading floods of 
modern literature, we are daily drift- 
ing farther away from our accus- 
tomed landmarks, daily growing more 
and more blind to the true teaching 
of those literary masterpieces which 
light up here and there the history of 
many ages and many lands. In our 
eagerness to worship small things, to 
hail the feeblest po of our own 
crude thoughts, and to open the doors 
of fame to the very poorest comer, we 
seem to forget that artistic merit, 
however various in kind, is hardly less 
various in degree; that sound criti- 
cism has not more to do with dis- 
covering beauties than with pointing 
out faults ; not more with examining 
the smaller items than with balancing 
the broad results of a given whole, be 
it a picture or a poem. There are 
lines of beauty in art as wellas nature, 
degrees of glory in the world of liter- 
ature no less than in the world of 
life. As man is a nobler animal than 
a monkey, as the oak ranks far above 
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the mushroom, as one star differs from 
another star in brightness, as the hills 
of Scotland are loftier than those of 
Kent, so does one of Raphael’s paint- 
ings surpass the skilfulest perform- 
ances of the Dutch school, and so, 
each in its own way, do “ Macbeth,” 
“Tom Jones,” and “Childe Harold,” 
surpass the greatest works of Mr. Bour- 
cicault, George Eliot, or Miss Eliza 
Cook. A truly catholic taste will see 
some beauty in many different styles ; 
but a truly tolerant critic, speaking in 
the interests of his art, and measuring 
all things by certain clear standards, 
will decline to take any author at his 
own valuation, or to accept the po- 
pular verdict whenever it runs coun- 
ter to his own grounded beliefs. It is 
better to be deemed intolerant for 
setting a very small value on “The 
Woman in White,” and one-sided for 
seeing great faults in “Adam Bede,” 
or Mrs. Browning’s last poems, than 
to deal out promiscuous praise in 
honeyed accents to all seekers for a 

lace in the great republic of letters. 

he aims of criticism can hardly be 
furthered by copying the talk of these 
very charitable ladies who allow no 
women ever to be called ugly, or even 
quite plain, assuring you that this 
one has such lovely eyes, another so 
sweet an expression, and a third such 
exquisite teeth. Even charity, and 
critics are specially bound to practise 
that virtue, may sometimes be carried 
so far in one direction as to prove 
most hurtful in another. 

The first book on the list before us 
will not make heavy demands on our 
good-nature. That Owen Meredith 
is a true poet of a high order, we have 
not now learned for the first time. 
If “The Wanderer” did not wholly 
satisfy, it still helped to keep alive 
the promise put forth by the author 
of “Clytemnestra.” Containing no 
long poem quite equal to the best in 
his earlier volume, it showed abund- 
ance of lyric fire, of weird fancy, of 
fierce half- hidden feeling, of sweet yet 

werful music. Amid much care- 

essness, redundancy, and mock-bird 

iping, there are many strains which 
ae the memory with suggestions of 
a power and beauty rareenough in writ- 
ers of the presentday. Astrange We- 
ber-like plaintiveness thrills through 
them all. In the ghostly verses that 

int the sudden a ce of a 
dead first love, with her “primrose 
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face,” and “full soft hair, and the 
cae in her breast,”’ before her old 
over, as he sits with his future bride 
listening to Mario’s exquisite render- 
ing of the most famous air in Verdi’s 
best opera, the voice of a singer as 
powerful as Mario seems to enthral 
our hearts and fancies with a wail 
more passionately expressive than an 
set to music by the composer of “ Il 
Trovatore.” A wilder and ghastlier 
horror fills that other tale, of a vision 
that wound up the midnight orgies in 
another part of the French capital. 
In “ A Love Letter” the poet breathes 
out a last sad moan of unspeakable 
tenderness over the sacrifice which 
duty seems to demand; and in poor 
Jacqueline’s dying words to her hus- 
band, a deeper music and a tender- 
ness less sad, but not less moving, 
blend with an easy flow of graceful 
imagery, to soothe us into that soft 
dream of dim religious yearning, which 
the starry midnight, or a cathedral 
anthem, has power to awaken after a 
while in the heart of the most faithful 
mourner. What a world of loving 
cheer smiles along these lines :— 
** Nor shall I leave thee wholly. I shall be 

An evening thought, a morning dream to 

thee ; 
A silence in thy life when thro’ the night 
The bell strikes, or the sun with sinking 


light 
Smites all the empty windows. As there 


sprout 
Daisies, and dimpling tufts of violets, out 
Among the grass where some corpse lies 


asleep, 
So round thy life, where I lie buried deep, 
A thousand little tender thoughts shall 
spring, 
A thousand gentle memories wind and 
cling.” 
Strains like these were still fresh on 
the public ear, when another offspring 
of the same Muse claimed early notice 
from the pens of all song-loving critics. 
Astout volume, called “ Lucile,” made 
up of one long poem in anapestic 
rhymes, with an English Lord and a 
French Countess for hero and heroine, 
set off by the contrast of an honest 
English bachelor with a libertine 
French Duke, seemed to betoken not 
only a wider sweep of poetic genius, 
but also a daring attempt to win suc- 
cess in new fields of danger by me- 
thods hitherto forbidden or untried. 
About the degree of success therein at- 
tained or attainable, tastes will prob- 
ably differ; but that Owen Mere- 
dith’s ambition has not wholly missed 
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its mark, few impartial judges will 
deny. Take it all in all, “ Lucile” is 
the best and most original of its 
author's works, and decidedly the 
most remarkable poem of all that 
issued last year from the British 
press. Reading it even with acritic’s 
eye, you find a growing enjoyment of 
its many beauties overpower the re- 
curring sense of its glaring faults. 
Utterly wrong to our mind in metre, 
tainted with passages of wordy rhe- 
toric, and overrun with traces of a 
smouldering recklessness, of a hollow 
reaction from the fever throes of past 
self-indulgence, it still makes its way 
into your heart, and enchains your 
fancy by dint of its glowing language, 
its almost Byronic warmth and depth 
of feeling, its sensuous imagery and 
fine insight into characters of a cer- 
tain class, and not least of all by the 
growing interest of a tale simple in 
itself, but worked out with the skill 
and steady passion of a genuine artist. 

Perhaps the worst and most fatal 
fault in the book is its metre. It is 
simply provoking to see such costly 
jewels so poorly set. English anapzsts 
flow with graceful liveliness in the 
songs of Moore, and with a vivid 
power in Byron’s “ Sennacherib,” or 
Campbell's “Lochiel ;” but they seem 
utterly unequal to those longer flights 
which especially suit the heroic coup- 
let, the Spenserian stanza, or that of 
“Don Juan.” They are good, as it 
were, for detached duties, not for a 
regular march in line. At any rate, 
Owen Meredith has quite failed to 
establish the contrary, and we cannot 
but regret the delusion which led 
him, in this one particular, out of the 
beaten road. art of the failure 
should, perhaps, be laid to his own 
unskilful treatment of a measure 
which perhaps some future bard may 
ened in turning to somewhat better 
account. The “ Ingoldsby Legends” 
might have furnished him with use- 
ful hints on the best way of riding 
his new Pegasus. In “ Lucile” you 
are borne on the back of an unbroken 
steed, who keeps tugging at the rein, 
throwing up his head at unforeseen 
moments, and suddenly checking him- 
self in the middle of his stride. At- 
tempting to avoid the sameness of a 
tone at the end of each couplet, Mr. 

eredith seldom pauses there, save 
about once in twenty lines. Few, 
indeed, are the breathing places al- 
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lowed us even at the end of single 
lines. Long stanzas break off at last, 
maimed, sometimes, of half a line, 
sometimes of more than half a coup- 
let. The following passage, picked 
out for something else than its mere 
faults of style, will make our mean- 
ing clearer :— 
* Those two whisper’d words, in 
his breast, 
As he heard them, in one deadly moment 
releast 
All that’s evil and fierce in man’s nature, 
to crush 
And extinguish in man all that’s good. In 
the rush 
Of wild jealousy, all the fierce passions that 
waste 
And darken and devastate intellect, chased 


From its realm human reason, The wild 
animal 

In the bosom of man was set free. And 
of all 

Human passions the fiercest, fierce jealousy, 
fierce 


As the fire, and more wild than the whirl- 
wind, to pierce 
And to rend, rushed upon him : fierce jea- 
lousy, swell’d 
By all een bred from it, and ever im- 
I'd 


e 

To i al all things else in the anguish 
within it, 

And on others inflict its own pangs! 

At that minute 

What pass’d thro’ his mind, who shall say? 
who may tell 

The dark thoughts of man’s heart, which the 
red glare of hell 

Can illumine alone ? 

He stared wildly around 

That lone place, so lonely! That silence ! 
No sound 

Reach'd that room thro’ the dark evening 
air, save the drear 

Drip and roar of the cataract, ceaseless and 
near!” &c 


Fancy this galloping measure, these 
awkward breaks, repeated through 
ever so many thousand lines! Pope’s 
epigrammatic sameness were surely 
less wearisome than this overdone 
variety—this endless quarrel between 
the sense and the rhyme. In blank 
verse, pauses of this kind may relieve 
the measure without marring its mu- 
sical flow; but it needs all the nicer 
instinct of a Keats or a ae to 
give due a to rhymed couplets, 
whether in iambic or anapeestic verse; 
and some will doubt, after all, whether 
the softer music of “ Endymion” be 
comparable with the grand monotony 
of “The Corsair.” But Mr. Mere- 
dith’s boldness carries him yet further 
into some of the most wanton liber- 
ties ever taken with English prosody. 
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He repeatedly ends his lines with 
such words as animdl, destiny, cir- 
cumstdnce, exigénce, where the whole 
stress falls on the wrong syllable— 
that which, in English, should be the 
longest and most marked, being thus 
slurred over in the cruelest way. The 
fair Constance is just as often, or 
oftener, called “Constance ;’ and 
words like those we have just quoted 
sometimes make their way, under a 
false accent, even into the middle of 
aline. Is it laziness or love for what 
he calls “ his heart’s native tongue” 
that leads the author into these rash 
vagaries? And will he help us to 
= such lines as this, in page 
249 t{— 


“For the Poets pour wine; and when ’tis 
new, all decry it.” 


And how about the rhythm in 
couplets like this, at page 134?— 


* Broke the broad moon above the voluminous 
Rock-chaos,—the Hecate of that Tartarus.” 


There is another objection to the 
metre thus handled by Owen Mere- 
dith. It opens wide the door to man 
forms of that diffuse writing whic 
has become the curse of modern litera- 
ture, and to which our young poets 
are peculiarly prone. Poetry needs 
a given form as much as the spirited 
horse needs bridling and breaking in; 
and the wilder a poet’s fancy, the 
stronger his sense of power virim 
volitare per ora, so much the more 
carefully should he go through that 
stern self-training without which the 
highest talent will assuredly run to 
seed, or waste itself in useless efforts 
to strike out something new. Our 
author’s Pegasus would move much 
easier for a little more curbing, for 
the restraints of some metre that 
should force him to condense his 
thoughts and gather up his words. 
Though free from all the prevailing 
pettiness of style, he is often carried 
away into moralrhapsodies, suggestive 
in their eloquence of Bulwer-Lytton, 
and in their earnestness of Carlyle, 
but neither in themselves poetical, 
nor suited to the course of a poetical 
tale. “Sermons in stones” are very 

ood things, but by all means let us 
nd them out for ourselves, or get 
them done for us by novelists writing 
for a purpose. Have we not our 
“Proverbial Philosophy” for one class, 
our Emerson’s Essays for another, 
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besides endless variations of Words- 
worth and Longfellow, for all who 
cannot take either their poetry or 
their preaching pure? “ Lucile” is 
too much of a modern novel in verse. 
In its warmth of tone, its gushing 
rhetoric, its satirical smartness, its 
affected humour and scorn of things 
conventional, as well as in the general 
drawing of its characters, it reads 
wonderfully like a mixture of “ Pel- 
ham” and “Ernest Maltravers,” with 
a slight dash of “My Novel.” The 
whole book is not unnaturally redo- 
lent of him to whom it is dedicated, 
and reveals, in every page, the mys- 
tery that lurks under the name of 
“Owen Meredith.” But for all its 
marks of family likeness, the son’s 
poem is essentially his own, stamped 
with his own separate image, and 
speaking the thoughts of a generation 
unborn when “Pelham” first rose 
into fame. 

In poetic power and original 
thought the son has clearly sur- 
assed his father. He writes poetry 

cause he cannot help it, and the 
fire of his genius carries him triumph- 
antly over many pages of bootless 
rhetoric and limping verse. As the 
reader of Carlyle begins, after a while, 
to enjoy the grand roll of certain pas- 
sages in his “ French Revolution,” so 
there is surely a music of their own 
in lines like these :— 


* As when, sparkling yet 
From the rain, that, with drops that are 
jewels, leaves wet 
The bright head it humbles,a young rose 
inclines 
To some pale lily near it, the fair vision 
shines 
As one flower with two faces, in hush'd, 
tearful speech, 
Like the showery whispers of flowers, each 
to each 
Link’d, and leaning together, so loving, so 
fair, 
So united, yet diverse, the two women there 
Look’d indeed like two flowers upon one 
drooping stem, 
In the soft light that tenderly rested on 
them. 
All that soul said to soul in that chamber, 
who knows ? 
All that heart gain’d from heart ? 
Leave the lily, the rose, 
Undisturbed with their secret within them. 
For who 
To the heart of the flow'ret can follow the 
dew ? 
A night full of stars! O’er the silence, un- 
seen, 
The footsteps of sentinel angels, between 
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The dark land and deep sky were moving. 
You heard 

Pass'd from earth up to heaven the happy 

watchword 

Which ne the stars as amongst them 

it fe 

From earth’s heart, which it eased. . 

* All is well! all is well!” 

Better than raving about the woes 
of genius, than peering carelessly into 
odd holes and corners of human life 
or than chanting the praises of a ood 
dinner after the fashion, but nen 
the wit of “‘ Don Juan,” are Mr. Mere- 
dith’s attempts to paint the workings 
of human passion and the varying 
phases of outward nature. If he com- 
plains in touching verse of Nature’s 
grand unsympathy with human sor- 
row, his own soul lies thrillingly open 
to every look and whisper flowing to- 
wards it from without. His sketches 
of local scenery come in here and 
there like beautiful glimpses of a 
world behind that of human feeling, 
like the fit but unobtrusive back- 
ground to those human figures on 
which our interest is mainly centred. 
‘’he moonlight rideamong the “many- 
faced hills,” that watch 

™ = — slaves, the light, foam-footed 

rilis, 

Dance and sing down the steep marble stairs 

of their courts,” 
not inaptly ushers in the earlier 
stages of love-making at Serchon; 
while the fierce rushing of all forget- 
ful passion and the darkness of con- 
sequent despair seem richly fore- 
shadowed in the few strong and vivid 
lines, that paint the storm rolling and 
roaring along those same hills a few 
days after that first ride. After the 
fierce play of warring emotions that 
lights up with a lurid glare the clos- 
ing scenes of Part L., very soothing is 
the break of that dawn which greets 
Alfred Vargrave on his return to 
Bigorre and his betrothed :— 
‘And the dew of the dayspring benignly 

descended, 

And the fair morn to all things new sanc- 

tion extended, 

In the smile of the East. 

soaring on, 

Lost in light, shook the dawn with a song 

from the sun. 

And the world laugh’d.” 

And in the following lines how tho- 
roughly is the soft summer night in 
tune with the hearts of Lord Alfred 
and the wife whose love he at last 
begins to return :— 


And the lark 
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“ They heard 

Aloof the invisible, rapturous bird, 

With her wild note bewildering the wood- 
lands: they saw 

Not unheard, afar off, the hill-rivulet draw 

His long ripple of moon-kindled wavelets 
with cheer 

From the throat of the vale; o’er the dark 
sapphire sphere 

The mild multitudinous lights lay asleep, 

Pastured free on the midnight. . . . 

The place 

Slept sumptuous round them; and Nature, 
that never 

Sleeps, but waking reposes, with patient 
endeavour 

Continued about them, unheeded, unseen, 

Her old quiet toil in the heart of the green 

Summer silence, preparing new buds for 
new blossoms, 

And stealing a finger of change o’er the 
bosoms 

Of the unconscious woodlands.” 

[Part 2, Canto 4, 


But the great charm of the poem, 
apart from its story and its poetic 
brilliance, lies in its emotional treat- 
ment of human character, in its at- 
tempt to portray, under various as- 
pects, that feeling of vague unrest 
and passionate desire for something 
far away, to which Byron set the ex- 
ample of giving free voice. “The 
chant of man’s heart, with its cease- 
less endeavour,” keeps echoing louder 
and louder in every corner of our daily 
life. Our young men and maidens 
cry out for the food we cannot give 
them, and spurn the well-meant coun- 
sel which satisfied the youth of other 
days. They feel as prisoned Titans, 
whose thoughts, like vultures, are 
eating into their vitals. To any one 
who speaks out their innermost feel- 
ings, who tries to expound the mys- 
tery of their broken dreams, their ears 
and hearts are ready opened. The 
author of “Lucile” is not quite a 
Daniel, but his heart heaves with 
noble yearnings, and his words seem 
to glow with adim prophetic rapture. 
He has a salve to offer for the wounds 
he has probed, an answer full of cheer 
for the riddles that have long been 
puzzling him. The discoveries he 
makes are not, indeed, very new; but 
in the process by which he is guided 
to them, and the manner in which 
they are set forth, we trace the work- 
ings of no common-place mind, and 
stand as it were soul to soul with 
one whose life-journey, however dark- 
ened with suffering and beset with 
snares, has never quite lost the whis- 
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poies of that better genius which 
ands him at the last in a world of 
patient well-doing and hopeful calm. 
That better genius is here repre- 
sented by Lucile herself, the noble 
type of that ideal womanhood whose 
mission, the author tells us, is to 
bruise 
“ The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 
Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s 
register’d curse, 
The blessing which mitigates all.” 


By birth half-French, half-Indian, 
endowed with every gift of fortune, 
beauty, and natural genius, she saw 
and loved Alfred Vargrave too soon 
in her youth to give up every thing 
else, and follow the man of her choice. 
For ten years her “soul was like a 
star, and dwelt apart,” while in the 
body she dazzled and puzzled all men 
with the mystery of an aching heart, 
and the charms of a nature as wo- 
manly as it was powerful. At the 
end of that time she has once more 
the old lover at her feet and a new 
one in the person of the Duke of 
Luvois. These rivals are both types 
of a manhood noble in itself, but 
marred and weakened by the tricks 
of an untoward fate. Both had been 
men of pleasure, but what in Lord 
Alfred was the mere light cloak of a 
brooding unhappiness, showed itself 
in the other as the keen devotion of a 
strong will and narrow intellect to 
any pursuit that came first to hand. 
In his love for Lucile, the “frivolous 
tyrant of fashion,” the most success- 
ful of libertines, Eugtne de Luvois 
feels himself standing on the brink of 
a future which may either raise him 
to heaven or hurl him into the lowest 
deep of hell. His earnest prayer for 
the love she cannot return, his fury 
at a repulse so little foreseen, and the 
entrance into his soul of worse devils 
than had lodged there before, are told 
with great spirit and much artistic 
feeling. Lord Alfred, on the other 
hand, is one of those who are 


“ Drawn off one way 
By their passions, and drawn back again by 
their heart.” 


A man of fine sensibilities, large con- 
ceptions, and talents closely akin to 
enius, “ sore with a sense of impossi- 
le power,” and haunted by a “vague 
but immortal regret”—a half-sage, 
whose course— 


(April, 
“ fixt by no friendly star, 

Is by each star distracted in turn,”— 
he no sooner beholds his lost love of 
ten years before, than, forgetful of his 
betrothed Matilda, and the promises 
made to his cousin, he pays court 
anew to one whom years have decked 
with a riper beauty than ever. Fora 
moment Lucile almost gives way, but 
thoughts of the wrong she would thus 
be sanctioning empower her to treat 
him as she had treated the Duke; 
and Lord Alfred, misled by the wrath- 
ful Luvois, resigns himself to marry 
his sweet fairhaired English bride, 
while the woman he loved best sets 
off to hide her sorrow in the far 
Eastern land of her birth. 

The second of the book, which 
is greatly the best, opens a few years 
later at Ems. Lord Alfred, though 
married to “a pretty young wife,” and 
blest with “a pretty full purse,” is 
still unhappy, and Matilda sighs for 
the love she has failed to win. To 
their hotel have also come, from dif- © 
ferent directions, Lucile and the Duke 
of Luvois. Lord Alfred’s marked atten- 
tions to his old love encourage Luvois 
to whisper into Matilda’s ear senti- 
ments which a pure English lady in 
real life would instinctively cut short 
with a word or gesture of utter scorn. 
But to individual truth of character 
Owen Meredith cannot show much 
claim; and Matilda’s weakness be- 
comes the prelude to a very touchin 
interview between her tempter aa 
her saviour, Lucile. Overawed and 
deeply stricken by Lucile’s noble in- 
terference and moving words, the 
Duke leaves the place of their meet- 
ing a better and stronger man, to play 
thenceforth in the world that part in 
which she had promised to aid him 
with her blessings, and, if need were, 
with personal advice. Meanwhile 
her sisterly persuasions have sown the 
seed of better feelings in Lord Alfred 
also, whose heart, yet further softened 
by bad news from England, smiles 
back at last a loving answer to the 
love he had lately been doing his 
worst toestrange. These later cantos 
are filled with strains of highly 
wrought peas and sustained poetry. 
And the last and longest canto of all 
flames out like the mellow sunset that 
crowns a bright summer afternoon. 
There is war in the Crimea, and Lord 
Alfred’s youthful son lies sorely 
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wounded in his tent, pining to death 
for lack of that balm which a certain 
great general in the French camp has 
determined to withhold from him; the 
hand of that general’s niece, Con- 
stance. A Sister of Charity, who tends 
the poor boy for love of his father, 
finds out the rankling sorrow, and, 
true to her promise of former days, 
hastens once more to speak, soul to 
soul, with him whose life had borne 
much cheering witness to the change 
wrought in it one summer night under 
the linden trees at Ems. Once more 
the stern soldier yields to the soulful 
eloquence of the noble woman who 
had made him all he had become, or 
yet hoped to be—yields, after one 
sharp struggle, to the reproachful 
sadness of “those imperial eyes,” 
which but for him mel have been 
speaking out their love for years past 
to the man for whose child she was 
now pleading. 
‘* At that moment there rose all the height 
of one soul 
O’er another; she look’d down on him 
from the whole 
Lonely length of a life.” 


To complete the sacrifice she has won 
from him, he follows her to the sick 
boy’s presence, and with a prayer for 
his forgiveness, surrenders, with his 
own niece, the last shred of bitter feel- 
ing against the boy’s father. With a 
iow tvodl words between Lucile 
and Luvois in the fading sunset, and 
a few lines of eloquent moral from the 
author himself, the poem closes, leav- 
ing the reader too deeply enthralled 
in the grandeur of its dying sympho- 
nies to dwell upon the faults which, 
at calmer moments, a careful critic 
will be at no loss to see ina work 
combining the crude haste with the 
buoyant strength and large purpose 
of youth. So good a poem as, after 
all deductions, we think “ Lucile” to 
be, implies the power to do much bet- 
ter; and we trust that in good time 
our belief in that power will rest on 
firmer grounds than aught supplied 
us in the past. 

But a poet of quite another kind 
stops the way. If nature has pro- 
vided meat for strong men, she is 

ually lavish of milk for babes. He 
who has a taste for slops will prefer 
the weak tea of “ Faithful for Ever” 
to the generous vintage of “ Lucile.” 
To some minds there is no poet but 
Coventry Patmore, and Ruskin is his 
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prophet. This gentleman tries hard 
to assure the world that “ Faithful 
for Ever” is a great poem. If you 
object to particular passages, he scolds 
you for finding fault with those seem- 
ing discords which heighten the music 
ofthe whole. If you point to something 
specially mean or childish, you are re- 
minded that Homer also shrank not 
from showing us a party of women 
engaged in washing their clothes. Of 
course it would be useless to say on 
the other side that Homer sometimes 
nodded, or that Patroclus paid dearly 
for having donned the armour of 
Achilles. It is not every schoolboy 
who may dare to make false quanti- 
ties in his Latin verse on the plea that 
Virgil or Horace sometimes did the 
same. They who believe in so blind 
an oracle as Mr. Ruskin will doubt- 
less take him at his word in this 
matter also, yet even their faith will 
not stand the strain of such another 
masterpiece as the present. To those 
who have formed their taste on classic 
models, and are not frightened out of 
their own minds at the hazy rhetoric 
of a one-sided enthusiast, “ Faithful 
for Ever” will seem to be the last and 
most outrageous issue of that paltry 
Chinese realism which Mr. Ruskin 


ki 
has done so much both to make popu- 
lar and to prove contemptible. But 
for its having been widely read, and 
in some quarters extravagantly ad- 


mired, this new product of Mr. Pat- 
more’s muse had needed but slight 
notice at our hands, had never been 
raised into a moment’s fellowship 
with the poems of Mr. Stigant and 
Owen Meredith. 

This book is one piece of elaborate 
childishness from beginning to end. 
It contains just enough of seeming 

etry to render its production the 
ess excusable. Mr. Patmore may 
once have given promise of something 
better, but those evil principles of art 
which have played the fool with many 
a pre genius, have turned what 
gifts he also had into a mockery and 
asnare. If whatever is be right, he 
seems to imagine that it must there- 
fore be worth painting; and the 
meaner a thing may outwardly be, 
the greater his delight in studying it. 
To such as he Nature looks beautiful 
only in her shabbiest attire, and Art 
has no meaning unless it dabbles 
among weeds and dirt. With the 
whole world before him whence to 
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choose, he carefully picks out the very 
things which a sounder instinct, or a 
higher culture would have cast aside. 
Having a special fancy for domestic 
scenes, he has managed to lower a 
noble and suggestive theme into a 
paltry photograph of bread and butter 
mawkishness. Every pimple is reli- 
giously brought out on a face by no 
means remarkable for beauty, either 
of outline or expression. The poem 
is divided into three books, each con- 
taining eight letters in octosyllabic 
verse ; and in these letters may be 
traced, by any curious and resolute 
reader, the fortunes of Frederic Gra- 
ham, from the days of his hopeless 
love for the high-bred and beautiful 
Honoria, to the hour when he finds 
himself thoroughly satisfied with the 
good, quiet, homely wife, to whom he 

as meanwhile been married some 
twelve years. What the title of the 
hook may mean is best known, per- 
haps, to the author; but apparently 
it must be taken in a non-natural 
sense, to imply that Frederic’s love, 
though changed as to its outward ob- 
ject, remains always true to his inner 
self. 

Frederic, a sailor of seven and 
twenty, or so, writes his mother a long 
— of his first boyish love, to 
show her that she need not fear the 
spells of his “ Wiltshire cousins.” 

he following lines are a fair sample 
of his better style and versifica- 
tion :— 


One morning when it flush’d my thought 
That what in me such wonder wrought, 
Was call’d in men and women love, 

And sick with vanity thereof, 

I saying loud, ‘I love her,’ told 

My secret to myself, behold 

A crisis in my mystery ! 

For, suddenly, I seem’d to be 

Whirl'd round, and bound with showers of 
threads, 

As when the furious spider sheds 

Captivity upon the fly, 

To still his buzzing till Le die ; 

Only with me the bonds that flew, 

Enfolding, thrill'd me through and through 

With bliss beyond aught heaven can have, 

And pride to call myself her slave.” 


Alarmed at certain warm lines touch- 
ing one at least of the cousins, his fond 
mamma writes again to warn him of 
the “double power” swayed by Hon- 
oria “ Roam Charlotte Hayes,” his 
Along with some good 
him “a trifling 


first love. 
counsel, she sen 


present,” adding, that 
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“ You have to buy 
Almost an outfit for this cruise ! 
But many are good enough to use 
Again among the things you send 
To give away. My maid shall mend 
And let you have them back.” 


Is not this sweetly natural and sim- 
ply telling? And is it not good of 
dear Frederic to write and ask his 
mother for his books, that he may im- 
ape the shining hours on shipboard 

y polishing up his Greek and his- 
tory, not to speak of German and 
French, in which his fair cousins are 
well learned? But in the next letter 
he has to own the truth of his mo- 
ther’s foreboding, and returns as use- 
less to a despairing lover the books 
she had sent. His last meeting with 
Honoria rises into poetry as she rises 
to greet the favoured rival. 

* And as the image of the moon 

Breaks up within some still lagoon 

That feels the soft wind suddenly, 

Or tide fresh flowing from the sea, 

And turns to giddy fiames that go 

Over the water to-and-fro, 

Thus, when he took her hand to-night, 

Her lovely gravity of light 

Was scatter’d into many smiles 

And flattering weakness.” 


In mamma’s next letter to her son, 
she prefaces some well-meant but tire- 
some lecturing by these remarkable 
lines :— 

** Remember, Frederic, this makes twice 
You've been in love ; then why not thrice, 
Or ten times?” 


And then come three plaintive let- 
ters from dear Frederic, depicting, in 
the author’s least prosaic manner, the 
pangs he continues to suffer by day, 
andthe dreams that mock him through 
the night, until at length hehas gained 
full assurance of Mrs. Vaughan’s 
happiness and her husband’s worth. 
Mamma leads off the next Book with 
a flood of useful advice against wed- 
ding one woman because you love 
another, also against rushing from a 
love too highly placed into the folly 
of loving too low. 
** A gentlewoman’s twice as cheap, 
As well as pleasanter to keep ;° 


but such a one “would surely not 
allow the suit” her son could make in 
his present mood; and even worse 
than a vulgar wife would be “one 
absorbed in future life.’ Frederic 
informs her that the advice has come 
too late: he has “ turned his back on 
his despair” by marrying 
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** Our chaplain’s daughter, Jane, — 
A dear, good girl, who saw my pain, 
And spoke as if she pitied me.” 


Jane has no beauty, homely man- 
ners, and very little talk; but he 
likes her, and means to love her in 
good time; but not, of course, with 
the love he has been lately feeling. 

And now Jane takes up the pen to 
tell her mother-in-law that dear Fred 
hopes 

** You'll come and see us soon, 

Dear Fred will be on leave all June, 

And for a week, or even more, 

We shall be very glad I'm sure. 

Dear Fred said / must write. He thought 

It seem'd so disrespectful not. 

I’m sure that's the /ast thing I'd be 

To dear Fred’s relatives. Both he 

And I are well, dear Mrs. Graham, 

And trust sincerely you're the same. 

The house is rather small we've got,” &c. 


Her Uncle John thinks Frederic 
“well-bred, and an extremely nice 
young man;” and, as they “can’t 
afford to hire a vehicle,” he will send 
his carriage every day for Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s benefit. 


“ The turnpikes won't be much to pay,” 


he thoughtfully adds. Young wo- 
men who talk or write in this way 
will henceforth remember that, ac- 
cording to Messrs. Patmore and Rus- 
kin, they are uttering not bald col- 
loquialism, but poetry of the purest 
water. Jane's letter winds up with 
the expression of a fear touching the 
state of Fred’s soul, lightened by a 
hope of his final election. 

After a few pages of light gossip 
from one of Fred’s cousins to her sis- 
ter, telling of his marriage with “some 
awful girl,” Jane writes again to Mrs. 
Graham. Of course she sees 

** How glad and thankful I should be 

For such a husband. Yet, to tell 
The truth, I am so miserable !” 


Fred is much too good for her—makes 
her “feel so common.” But oh! 
“ How dreadful if he thinks me so ! 
It’s no use trying to behave 


To him. His eye, so kind and grave, 
Looks through and through me !” 


She wishes he had that fancied wife, 
with herself formaid. She looks and 
feels so ill, and will soon be looking 
yet uglier, but she has heard that men 
** Never think women uglier then. 

Pray write and tell me if that’s true. 

And pardon me for teazing you 

About my silly feelings so.” 
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Sometimes, however, she fancies that 
Fred does love her; 


‘* And, though I'm neither fair nor wise, 
Love, somehow, makes a woman nice.” 


The italics are ours, of course. She 
will try to win him by being good, 
but even that won't do. 
“ Why, I myself, I never could 
See what's in women's being good. 
They've nothing in the world to do 
But as it's just their nature to.” 


Oh! shade of Dr. Watts, what sayest 
thou to so daring a plagiarism from 
thine immortal Hymns ? 

Dr. Churchill’s letter to his nephew, 
though utterly needless in itself, 
seems like hearing a tuneful voice at 
home after the discordant jargon of 
somestrolling ballad-singer who wants 
her penny before she will budge. He 
sings, like a Chorus, the beauty and 
power of wedlock as a restorer and 
finishing teacher of all true love. 

“If Memory, still remorseful, shapes 

Young Passion bringing Eshcol grapes 
To travellers in the wilderness, 

This truth will make regret the less; 
Mighty in love as graces are, 

God's ordinance is mightier far.” 


Frederic next announces the birth of 
his first baby, which 
** Guessed at once, by great good luck, 
The clever baby, how to suck !”’ 


The young mother’s looks and mo- 
tions are gracefully described “as 
there, lovely in love, she lay”— 
the best though not the most original 
line in the whole book. But the street 
singer’s music breaks in at once in 
the shape of much vile twaddle about 
the baby’s name and bringing up. In 
order that the babe’s small mind may 
begin growing without delay, they 
are both agreed 
“*T will do to pin a certain shawl, 

Too gay to wear, against the wall, 

And let him learn to kick and coo 

At lovely stripes of red and blue.” 


And just fancy a man past thirty 
writing thus of a new-born child :— 


“ Tt's clear he’s clever from the way 
He looks about, and frowns, and winks, 
Which shows that he observes and thinks.” 


Jane's next letter to Mrs. Graham 
shows an improved state of feeling 
between herself and Fred. “ Since 
baby came he loves me so!” They 
have something now to talk about, 
and if Frederic “does seem dull a 
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while,” she can fall back on baby. 
She would be happy, indeed, 
“Tf quite 
Convinced that Frederic was right 
About religion ; but he’s odd ;” 
and smiled disdainfully when 


“TI showed him Thirty-three and four 
Of Chapter seven, first of Cor.” 

Beyond this last couplet the force of 
inventive genius can hardly go. Dr. 
Watts and the poets of St. Giles are 
thrown into the shade for ever, and 

Patmore, if he is wise, will 
straightway turn his Pegasus out to 
grass, lest any future shortcoming 
might cloud the lustre of so great a 
victory. 

In the Third Book Jane takes up 
her pen to acquaint Mrs. Graham 
with the usual nothings, followed by 
an account of Honoria’s first visit to 
her house. In the second letter she 
herself is described by Fred’s gossip- 
ping cousin, Lady Clitheroe. And so 

y one pen and another the thin chain 
of wretched small-talk gets itself spun 
out to the needful length. Barring 
some pretty lines in one of Frederic’s 
letters, this latter part is one barren 
waste of words, in which only the 
creative fancy of a Ruskin can detect 
the beauties of a teeming garden. In 
one or two places the bald language 
and feeble ideas suggest somewhat of 
the mirth that comes from an out- 
rageous melodrama or an infamously 
bad farce ; as when, for instance, dear 
Fred closes an account of his pic-nic 
with the donkey-boy’s remark to 
Jane :— 

“To ‘ave to wop the donkeys so 

*Ardens the ‘art, but they won't go 
Without !” 

But if any one with the least sense 
of humour or fitness in him can read 
this poem through, and profess to en- 
joy it as a serious work of art, all we 
can say is, we understand him not. 
If this is the style of poetry which 
modern readersare supposed to hanker 
after—if the baldest commonplace, 
the silliest details, the paltriest scrap- 
ings of tea-table philosophy, the 
mildest infusions of original thought 
go far in these days to make up an 
exquisite poem, then indeed have the 
heroes of the “Dunciad” been cruelly 
wronged, the tale of “Betty Foy” 
should have ranked above the master- 
pieces of Scott, Byron, or Shelley, 
and Tennyson haswritten his “Dora,” 
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“Princess” in vain. Meanwhile we 
take leave to cling to our old heresies. 
“Mallem cum Platone errare quam 
cum his recté sentire.” 

Being of this mind we would offer 
no grudging welcome to the bard 
whose poems fall next under review. 
In Mr. Stigant’s “Vision of Barba- 
rossa, and other Poems,” there is an 
amount of fine poetry such as sel- 
dom meets the eye in a first volume 
by an unknown author. His Muse 
seems to grasp the lyre with no trem- 
bling hand, and to strike the chords 
with the touch and scope of a thorough 
master. Sensuous almost as those of 
Keats, but stirred by a wilder passion, 
and resonant with a louder clash of 
arms, are the strains he invites us to 
hear. His sympathiesare mostly with 
the outer world, with the deeds and 
sufferings of other men, with nations 
groaning under the ills of priestly or 
secular misrule. If we smile at his 
prose tirade against Tories, and his 
eloquent defence of the Imperial 
Usurper whose hand has helped to 
raise trampled Italy from the dust, 
we can follow him heart and soul in 
the thunderous invective which, under 
the mask of a great German Em- 
peror, he hurls at the spirit of that 
evil Papacy which has for so many 
centuries cheated and oppressed the 
world. Listen to Barbarossa, speak- 
ing from his enchanted throne in the 
mountains of Salzburg :— 


** Oh, ye nations! oh, ye nations ! though the 
igot gnash and wail, 


Let no juggler ape God’s terrors, for ye thus 
to oa and quail : 

Dispossess the harpy tribe of triple crown 
and Peter’s keys, 

Need ye aught of Rome or Pope with open 
hearts and praying knees? 


Let no vulture’s filthy garbage feed your 
young ones in the schools, 

Let them drink TRutH’s living waters, not 
Rome’s poison’d scummy pools ; 

Take the blind from off the eyesight, strip 
the cowl from off the brain, 

And the light of Christ shall freely in the 
darken'd conscience reign : 

And when your souls for aye have burst the 
pal rison bands, 

Then ride I with my warrior hosts abroad 

through all the lands.” 


And here is another spirited burst 
from the same poem :— 


“ Answer not one word, O Stranger, for no 
man shall gainsay me, 
Rome is Rome, and never changes in its 
guile and cruelty ; 
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If they cannot rack the body they will la- 
cerate the mind, 

Tear the tongue from out the conscience, 
smite the eyes of genius blind : 

They'll hide themselves beneath the mask 
of civil right and good, 

Sing psalms of thanks when all the earth 
reeks up with noble blood. 

While the just and bleeding martyr they 
consign to lowest hell, 

Unto Carnage and to Havoe, they will ring 
the tocsin bell. 

When the town is heap’d with corpses and 
blood drowns the kennel mire, 

Their Te Deums and Hosannahs will they 
sing in full-voiced choir, 

They will cram the gorge of murder with 
Christ’s sacrament of grace, 

Kiss and wash with holy water its blood- 
spirted hands and face. 

oO Enrope, Europe, dare to say a lie is aye a 
lie! 


Stand up erect and face man’s God in man- 
hood’s majesty.” 


If he takes rather one-sided views 
of many things, we cannot deny the 
eo writing that marks stanzas 

ike these from his “Urbs Adum- 
brata”—a gloomy but suggestive pic- 
ture of our modern Babylon :— 
“QO London! swart dim workshop of the 
earth— 

O lazar Babel of this universe ! 

Region of sighs and hell of tortured worth, 

O plague-spot ! black’ning out from worse to 

worse. 

Thick is thy monstrous breath with labour’s 

curse ; 

Engine immense of man’s primeval doom! 

Well o'er thee like the sables o’er the hearse 

Hang thy low leaden clouds in ceaseless 

loom, 

Oo aif devouring grave of children of thy 

womb! 


Yet from the darkness of thy darkest hour 
Is whispered comfort. ’Mid the groaning 
choir 
Of speechless anguish, agonising power, 
There are still voices sounding even higher, 
Of quenchless hope and chivalrous desire; 
Wait but the morn—then tender hearts shall 


meet, 
And 4 all glowing from the bright hearth- 


Shall pass without into the busy street, 
And grasp the toil-worn hand there in com- 
munion sweet,” 


The poem whence we have here 
quoted seems like an unfinished essay 
of the author’s, showing what he can 
do rather than satisfying us wholly 
with what he hasdone. Asa picture 


it is vague, overcharged with shadow, 
and unrelieved by those _ brighter 
touches which truth demands, and art 
in this case would have allowed. A 
little more compression of words and 
fairness of sentiment would have 
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done more even justice to the noble 
music of Mr. Stigant’s verse. Still 
we are thankful for such lines as 
these ; and going again over the dark 
field of unutterable crimes and woes 

“amid the dreary wastes of penury,’ 

where the toiling millions “ work and 
want, and never end they see,” dying 
“like beasts whose very life is dead’ 

—among the haunts of Pleasure that 
“revels close to Horror’s lair,” or 
those of Fraud and Treachery lurking 
and working ruin to one man or many 
—or yonder where, by the Thames’s 
“sloomy wave,” sits “Tory Bufo,” 
once the boldest of Britain’s patriots, 
and now the most evasive of smooth- 
spoken senators, we feel for the mo- 
ment inclined to withdraw our stric- 
tures, and to shift the burden of un- 
fairness from the poet’s shoulders to 
our own. 

Better than his short political songs 
are such ballads as “The Fate of 
Lorelei” and “‘ Chatterton’s Lament.” 
In a longer piece called “ Des Jiiger’s 
Gelubde,” we follow the bold steps of 
the huntsman who swore 

“the way he would find 
To the Jungfrau’s frozen throne. 
The zone of her solitude he would unbind, 
And see the stiow queen alone.” 


After many stanzas of rough but 
powerful verse, in which all the hor- 
ror and glory of the Alpine ice-world 
are passed in turn before us, we see 
the daring wanderer scale the very 
top of the Jungfrau’s crest, to disap- 

ar for ever in a furious storm sent 

y the demons of the surrounding 
peaks. 
“ The ‘ aapun she caught him up e’en as he 
ell, 
She built him an icy tomb, 


And she weeps frozen tears full oft o’er the 
cell 


Where he sleeps till the day of doom.” 


There is an affectation of rough and 
carelessvariety in Mr. Stigant’s ballad 
measures which seems unsuited to the 
refined ears of modern readers, and 
unworthy of his own especial genius. 
In “The Vision of Barbarossa” an 
occasional line or couplet, like that 
which closes our first extract, relieves 
the sameness, while it marks off the 
several cadences of a long trochaic 
symphony. Butin shorter pieces the 
melody should flow not indeed with 
insipid smoothness, but without those 
sudden breaks and bumpings which, 
occurring chiefly in the rudest of our 
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old ballads, may have escaped notice 
in the days when every song was set 
to its own tune. Mr, Stigant’s ex- 
cesses in this way can only arise from 
carelessness or mistaken views, for his 
best poems have an easy, simple mu- 
sic of their own, of which the follow- 
ing stanza, from “The Countess of 
Tripoli,” is no uncommon sample :— 
“ As when a feverous maiden near her doom 
Gets slowly well, so fair his face did grow, 
And faint as blushes on the white rose bloom, 
Flushes athwart his cheek would come 


and go; 
And all would sigh and think upon his 


tomb, 
Who watch’d his pallid features’ fitful 
glow, 
And did mark how his curled and chestnut 
hair 
Stream’d o’er his brow so silken, soft, and 
rare.” 


Steeped in soft music, and bright 
with its changeful colouring is the 
“Proem to an Unfinished Tale,” a 
fragment of a poem which the author 
will do weil to finish at his leisure. 
The following few lines will give a 
very faint idea of what is wholly beau- 
tiful, as far as it goes, both for its 
wealth of inward fancy and its sen- 
suous reflection of outward things. 
**Oh! from the time the sun comes o’er the 

hill, 

While yet the dew upon the grass is chill, 

When the brown lark first rises from his 

nest 

Brushing some diamonds with his freckled 

breast 

From off the lank, green blades which droop 

around 

His lowly cot clean delvéd in the ground ; 

Oh! from the time he strains his feather’d 

throat 

To send the flying stars some farewell note, 

Give me from airy morn to careless stray, 

Till tears of twilight mourn the dying day, 

Along our southern downs’ sleek-breasted 

swells, 

Where golden gorse, and broom, and thymy 

dells, 

Or plots of purple heath all ankle-deep, 

Do sometimes spot the hillside’s grassy 

sweep.” 


But it is in epic yoo that Mr. 
Stigant shines brightest. If theswal- 
low-flights of self-uttered feeling are 
little to his taste; if he has no set 
scheme of moral wisdom to illustrate 
in poems short or long, he has the 
true minstrel’s power—sorare in these 
days—of telling a good story in the 
most touching and tuneful manner. 
Give him a simple old legend of Pro- 
vence or Champagne, and he will 
clothe it in verse almost as sweetly 
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fanciful as the “Eveof St. Agnes,” and 
as movingly mournful as “ Isabella.” 
The fair reader who may shrink 
from the horrible close of “ Raoul de 
Coucy” will find a pleasant relief in 
bending with the Countess of Tripoli 
over the last gaze of the love-smitten 
wanderer, who has come to die at her 
feet.. A yet finer poem—indeed the 
finest in the book—is “Sampson and 
Dalilah,” in which the author has 
handled with marked success a theme 
which would have utterly mocked the 
efforts of any poet endued with slight- 
er or less varied powers. Here, indeed, 
we havea hopeful instance of what 
may yet be achieved by our modern 
bards, if they will but use their eyes 
and fancies less in puzzling over the 
hardest problems of a restless, self- 
scanning, scientific age, than in fol- 
lowing out those poetic instincts by 
which all great artists of every age 
and walk of art have been guided in 
their upward way to fame. Of lyric 
poets we have more than enough ; but- 
the art of story-telling owns few pro- 
fessors, even among the crowd of no- 
velists who thrust their special weak- 
nesses upon us at every turn. Asa 
ones of what can be done with a 
ood historical subject, “Samson and 

alilah” will rank high among mo- 
dern poems. No matter how old or 
trite the story of human deeds and 
pam may be, when he who tells it 

as genius enough to clothe it with a 
beauty and a meaning other than it 
had before. “Non cuivis contingit 
adire Corinthum:” but Mr. Stigant 
has not failed even where Milton had 
trod before him. His presentment of 
the Hebrew Hercules struggling with 
the half-painful witchery shed upon 
him by the lovely Philistine who lures 
him only to his ruin, is full of quiet 
power, and maintains the dignity 
without marring the human interest 
of his theme. Samson is made no 
vulgar brute, nor less than ravishing 
: the witch whose black, rippling 
hair 


“as it swung down below 

Her fair round ankles, bound with flashing 
old, 
Waved undulations within Samson’s breast ; 
Who on his elbow rais’d, with lion stare, 
Couch'd like a lion, every move devour'd 
From out the caverns of his huge black 
eyes.” 


As, under pain of a fearful death on 
her failing to coax out of him the fate- 
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ful secret of his strength, she soothes 
and maddens him by turns with all 
the skill of a perfect actress, we feel 
the violence of the storm that rages 
within the poor dupe’s heart, and 
hope in spite of historical facts, that 
after one fierce quarrel between them 
he has left the harlot’s dwelling never 
to return. All that day he wanders 
to-and-fro, tossed between the “me- 
mory of his peaceful youth and the 
blissful flutterings of his mad love : 
** And as the Libyan lion, in whose side 
The Ethiop hunter, with unerring aim, 
Has oe the venom'd barb from hornéd 
OW, 
Dies not at once, but rages far and wide 
Beneath the brazen surface of the sky, 
And spurns the earth, and drags his sting- 
ing side 
Along the sand, and roars fit roars to break 
The — of Thothmes in his pyramid, 
And finds no easement till in kingly state 
He lays his lifeless head upon the sand— 
So ‘twas with Samson.” 


Having quelled his rage for a while 
by slaying a tiger and a boar, he feels 
the old madness return at the lifting 
of his perfumed mantle to wipe his 
brow. ‘Tearing off the tigerskin he 
had just put on, Samson turns back 
upon his steps, and ere eve we find 
him seated among the vines by Dali- 
lah’s house, plucking “the ringlets 
sour” to quench his thirst, and listen- 
ing to the sounds of merriment not 
far off. 


‘ And Samson felt so lone he well-nigh wept: 
And from the melting mood a thought 
flashed forth, 
That yet there was one way by which he 
might 
Serve God, and not abandon Daiilah.” 


In his present mood the very soft- 
ness of a summer eve woos him on- 
ward to his doom— 

“ Sweet was the dewy eve, and very still, 
And shrinkingly the stars peep'd one by one 
Thrcugh the blue sky, as though each fear’d 

the day 

Would see it, and grew bolder as it saw 

Its sister bolder shine. The fireflies flash'd 

And danced like little wingéd stars below. 

Then Samson felt the mild reproof of eve,” 


and hastened to put his purpose to 
the proof. It was a happy touch of 
art to make his better feelings the 
handmaids to his blind passion, with- 
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out doing the least violence to the 
facts related in the Bible. Through- 
out this poem, indeed, there isa truth- 
like breadth of portraiture which Ten- 
nyson’s most ambitious pieces seldom 
if ever reach. Forgetting that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, the 
hapless Hebrew prepares himself for 
the meeting on which his charmer 
had forereckoned. Thatnight’sfeast- 
ing is painted with a wealth of illus- 
trative fancy which, elsewhere grow- 
ing into a fault, seems here to add but 
the needful adornment to a most vo- 
luptuous theme. Spreading out wide 
“the milky wonder of her full round 
arms” to wind them round her truant 
lover, the cunning temptress draws 
him to her side, and, while the feast 
is making ready, sings to the music of 
her harp, 
‘holding aye 

On him the magic of her dove-like eyes,” 
and entrancing him with every charm 
by which art could set off her natural 
beauty. 
* And, as she lay in grand simplicity, 

A fulminating light of triumph glowed 

All round about her, sure confiding in 

‘Th’ omnipotence of beauty, 7 to be 


As perfect b.auty matched with perfect 
strength.” 


After the banquet poor Samson un- 
folds his scheme in words pregnant 
with the simple earnestness of an old- 
world Israelite versed in the wonder- 
ful history of hisrace. Let them flee , 
away together, he cries, and together 
live henceforth among his country- 
men, praising the name of Israel’s 
Jehovah. Turning on him “the melt- 
ing fondness of love-languid eyes,” 
Dalilah swears to any thing he will 
ask: a few words more reveal to her 
all she cared to know ; and a drugged 
goblet leaves Israel’s champion at the 
mercy of his foes. Dalilah herself 
receives a poetical justice at the hands 
of the rich merchant with whom she 
goes to live, and whom she afterwards 
forsakes for a wealthier paramour. 
And so ends a poem which few, we 
think, will read through without 
boding great things for its author’s 
future, if only life be spared him, and 
the will to cultivate his powers to 
their utmost be not found flagging. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE dinner dressing-bell was ringing, 
as Ned reached the lodge, and he was 
glad enough to go straight to his own 
room without encountering either 
father or mother. Few lads spent 
less time at a looking-glass in general ; 
but, on this occasion, few fair ladies 
would have spent more than he. In 
fact, the stone-splinter had left its 
mark upon his broad forehead pretty 
plainly; and he had much ado to 
master the unwonted task of coaxing 
one lock of his brown hair to hide it. 
When at last he came down stairs, he 
was glad to find a fourth person in 
the drawing-room, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Locksley. That would stave awk- 
ward questionings off a little. 

“No fish, Ned?” said his father, 
“T suppose.” 

“ Not a fin.” 

“Who left her without a kiss this 
morning?” said his mother, as he 
bent to her cheek over the back of 
her arm chair. 

The fourth person was a man of 
‘business come to confer with Locksley 
upon some matter concerning my 
lord’s estate. He was a well-informed 
and chatty man, whose conversation 
made the dinner unconstrained and 
tolerable. Once only, Ned felt his 
mother’s look seeking what lay be- 
neath the lock upon his forehead. 
She lifted it with her soft fingers as 
she passed him on her way out of the 
room, but dropped it without a word. 
“Only a mother’s heart!” thought 
Ned, “only a mother’s heart!” whilst 
the man of business was endeavouring 
to enlighten his father on the nature 
and value of railway scrip, a new 
and not over important item yet in 
the catalogue of marketable “securi- 
ties.” Clouds had come up at sunset, 
in spite of the past brilliancy of the 
day; so it was darker than might 
have been expected for the time of 
year. 

“ Any more claret, Mr. Robins?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“And you must leave to-morrow 
morning ?” 

Early, to meet the mail.” 

“Then I’m afraid we must shut 


ourselves up in the study, spite of the 
pleasant coolness in the air after all 
this heat. It’s an intricate business, 
that Colnbrook mortgage, and will 
take us some time to look well 
through.” 

_ “Entirely at your service, my dear 
am.” 
“ Ned, tell: your mother to send us 
a cup of tea down stairs later. I don’t 
think she’ll see us in the drawing- 
room again to-night.” 

He found her lying on a sofa, in an 
arched recess, by a window, the light 
from which went past, leaving her 
in half-gloom. He was glad of that 
shadowy darkness ; he sat down in it, 
close beside her on the floor, and 
would have taken her hand in his.. 
But she laid both hers gently upon 
his head, and drew it down to her 
own breast. Then she lifted the con- 
cealing lock again, and said, almost 
in a whisper— 

“T fear the wound is deep, Ned.” 

“What! that scratch, mother ? 

“No, Ned! not that wound; but 
the other!” 

“What other ?” 

He disengaged himself from her 
hold on him, turned, faced her, and 
was sorry now for the deep twilight 
which lay upon her countenance, dim- 
ming the lights and lines whence he 
might have read an answer. 

Both were silent. But, through the 
shadows, the soft light, streaming full 
of tenderness, grew luminous between 
her own eyes and her boy’s. At last 
he saw, and saw that she saw. So he 
let his head sink, till it rested on her 
breast again, and said, 

“Yes, mother, very deep, indeed.” 

His ear lay so close that it heard 
the quick throb quickening, and the 
al once more came thrilling him, 
“Only a mother’s heart !” 

How could he think of wringing it 
by leaving her? He would carry out 
her hopes, as truly as his own regrets, 
for burial, to that far East, towards 
which his face was set? By what 
right would he do so? 

ao Did you guess it, then, dear mo- 
ther!” 
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“No, Ned. Fool that I was; how 
ean I forgive myself !” 

He was startled by a bitterness so 
little like her usual gentle mood. He 
put his hand upon her heart as he 
withdrew his head again, and felt the 
bound. 

“Are you angry, then, with me for 
this?” 

“No, my poor boy, my darling; 
not with you. Angry with you, in- 
deed !” 

“With whom, then, dearest? Not 
with her?” 

Lucy was half-indignant at his 
eagerness to absolve, nay, to battle for 
her, who had filched his heart from 
himself and from his mother. But, 
half-ashamed at her own indignation, 
she said nothing. 

“Who told you, then?” 

“Her mother.” 

“Was she angry with me?” 

“She said not; only sorry.” 

“Well, that was kind of her.” 

“ Ah, but it hurt me more! I never 
knew till now the cruelty of pity.” 

Then, again, both were for some 
time silent. 

“How came the cut upon your 
forehead ?” 

“From a splinter of a stone I 
smashed.” 

“Then you were angry; that’s an 
old angry trick of yours. Angry with 
her, or with her mother, Ned!’ 

“ With neither.” 

“With yourself?” 

“T should have been.” 

“But were not. Tell me, then, with 
whom.” 

“T was high up on the moor, and 
could overlook the tree-tops at Rook- 
enham!” 

“Oh, fool, and blind !” she cried, 
starting up. “Not you, Ned, no 
my darling, not you; but your mo- 
ther, here. I never thought of Roy- 
ston for her, no more than of you, my 
poor boy. Are you sure of it ?” 

“ Almost. And I think Royston is.” 

Then he told her; for, somehow, 
he could keep nothing back just then 
how near the Dresden vase on Lor 
Royston’s mantelpiece had been to 
sharing thefate of the splintered stone. 
He told her also of Mrs. White’s 
chattering surmises, and of the way 
in okie random words had stung 
him to the quick. 

Lucy’s purpose had not faltered 
during all the long hours of that day, 
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which had seemed weeks to her, wait- 
ing for this heart to heart talk with 
her son. Had it done so, his last 
words would at once have steadied it. 

“ He must go,” she thought, “since 
it is plain that Lady Constance will 
not. If Rookenham is to be her 
home for life, it is as if she were fixed 
her life long here at Cransdale. To 
be pricked to death with pin points 
is exquisite ignominy no less than ex- 
quisite pain. Severance may brin 
sadness ; but continual contact, suc 
as theirs would be, can only breed 
fretfulness or savagery. My Ned shall 
go, were pangs of parting to kill me.” 

ittle wonder that the lad felt more 
and more as if the subtle, sympathe- 
tic stream between her eyes and his 
were searching out the very deep of 
the spirit within him. Part from her! 
It seemed as if the power to will— 
could he still wish it—were being 
drawn from out of him, by that 
strange magnetism of a mother’s 
victorious love. 

“ But what took you, my dear boy, 
to Rookenham? I should have 
thought it the last ag where you 
would have gone to-day.” 

Then came the story of the idiot 
child and his sick mother. 

“Poor woman! only think how she 
must have increased the hardship of 
the struggle for a livelihood by living 
miles off from her work up there. 
What a magnificent self-sacrifice !” 

Oh, what luxury to hear him say 
so! ‘To hear him marvel and admire 
at what she had it in her own heart 
to outdo. It sent a thrill through her, 
almost too delicious to be lawful. 
Stay! was that so, or was it not? 
Could self-indulgence be blameworthy 
rising, unsought, out of self-sacrifice ? 

“Yes, Ned! But she did it to keep 
her boy.” 

“To keep her boy,” thought Ed- 
ward ; “so that is full explanation 
is it, and dwindles down the marvel 
in a mother’s eyes? To keep her 
boy! That then is full satisfaction 
for a self-devoted mother’s heart— 
‘Only a mother’s heart!’ Ah, yes, 
I see. ‘Only a mother’s heart !’ very 
true !” 

Again there was a long spell of 
silence. Edward looked out at the 
open window, where a thinning space 
upon the cloudy sky-field, showed that - 
the moon’s forceful gentleness was 
melting the heat mists away. But he | 
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still felt his mother’s look stream on 
him, and knew that her eyes did not 
go wandering forth into the summer 
night. 

e was now sitting on the lower 
end of the sofa and she near the head 
of it. Presently she drew nearer him, 
and, laying her hand upon his shoul- 
der, said : 

“When do you go, Ned ?” 

“Go, dearest ; go where ?” 

“To India.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” He put his 
arms about her so manful tenderly. 
“T was selfish, ungrateful, cowardly. 
I will stay here.” 

This also was delicious, with deli- 
ciousness pure beyond suspicion. She 
_ to drink it in ma savour it. 

hey had not stolen adZ his love from 
her ! 

“My Ned, I cried this morning 
in my first pain. My Ned, yes, mine, 
for he will stay with me.” 

And he was hers. Yet,—ah, she 
was spared knowledge of the cruel 
yet !—yet, as she put her mother lips 


upon the spot where Constance’s had 
been upon his forehead, there was a 
shiver in his heart, as if the newly- 


buried love had stirred within its liv- 
ing grave, because the seal on it was 
touched. 

“You stay here, Ned ? 
counted the cost ?” 

His was a very truthful soul ; a few 
moments therefore passed before his 
answering : 

“Summed it up in the rough; but 
hardly looked at items.” 

“ And you are ready to pay ?” 

“Cost what cost will.” 

The moon’s disk by this time was 
clear of mists. A silver beam came 
slanting into the arched recess. Her 
son could see by the moonlight, as her 
husband had seen by the glare of day, 
that a mystic smile was making some 
sweet glory upon her face ; but he 
was no better able than his father to 
spell its full meaning out. 

She turned away from him on a 
sudden, passing her Lands between the 
sofa and the angle of the wall. A 
clink, as of brass rings and buckles, 
struck his ear; and a gleam, as of 
burnished metal, flashed on his eye 
when she turned again. 

“See, Ned! I cannot give yon your 
proud lady-ldye; but I can give you 
this instead. Does not the ‘Sword 
Song’ call it a ‘steel bride’ ?” 


Have you 
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“What is it, mother, dear ?” 

But the words were idle; for, as if 
a magnet drew his fingers, they had 
at once an iron grip upon the hilt. 

“You know it well enough, Ned. 
Your grandfather’s old sword.” 

One hand was on the hilt, the other 
on the scabbard. He drew it—scarce 
an inch or two, thrust the steel down 
quick into the sheath again and held 
it back towards her. 

“Do not tempt me, dearest. 
‘cost what cost will.’” 

“God bless you for your willtomake 
the costly sacrifice, my son. May He 
accept it!—in such sort as we do— 
your father and I—taking the will 
for the deed; for we are well re- 
solved to take no more from you. 
I will not call your wound a mere 
boy’s fancy, Ned. A sorrow piercing 
your heart wounds my own too deep 
for that. But young flesh and young 
spirit are akin, when both are pure 
and healthy as I joy to believe yours, 
my darling. Their wounds heal firm 
and clean when nothing frets and 
rangrenes. This home would be a 
sickly hospital for you. Here you 
would have a thousand petty throes 
to regain your heart’s mastery; and 
you might fritter away in them a 
thousand times the strength which 
would give it you, wrestling else- 
where.” 

She had fixed her eyes again 
upon him, and the love-stream flowed 
from them; but not now as before. 
They were sitting upon the sofa, 
not side by side now, but almost 
face to face. Ned had both hands 
upon the hilt of the sword, which had 
its pointupon the floor. Hishead was 
propped on them, and he was looking 
at his mother as if he would try to 
read her inmost thought. But living 
books can scarce be read save when 
their life is passive, or when its energy 
is not directed full on the would-be 
reader. And there wasamight kindled 
in those soft eyes of his mother’s 
which forbad the attempt to sit and 
merely read their meaning. His heart 
_ mind seemed fairly subdued to 
1ers. 

“Something strange has waked up 
in me, dear boy. A pride for you 
of which my old pride iz you had 
not made me yet aware. You know 
that I am sorry— oh, how sorry, how 
sorry!—for you, Ned, and for me. 
Yet, Tam glad. This quiet nest-life 
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here, green summer-life, snug winter- 
life—it is no life for you, your pulse 
beats too quick for it.” 

She stretched out her hand, whose 
soft fingers felt along his wrist for the 
veined passage where she might time 
his young blood’s bounding. 

“ How could I think—it must have 
been wishing, not thinking, all along 
—that it would flow so gently dullas 
ours! I don’t say now that I would 
have chosen a soldier’s calling for 
you. But I would have you livea 
strong life ; and since you have chosen, 
be it so—a strong soldier’s.” 

Then she drew near him, and passed 
her arm round his waist; and because 
she felt certain now that in herself 
and in her boy there was a strength 
that would not weaken nor grow soft, 
she drew his head once more upon 
her shoulder, and they sat silent and 
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still. Whenherlipsoncemoretouched 
that same spot on his forehead no 
pang quivered within. Presently 
they heard the father’s footsteps on 
the stairs, and the parting “ good- 
night” of his business guest. Then 
Locksley came in, and Lucy rose 
up with her boy and went across the 
room to meet him. She took one of 
his hands and laid it upon the hilt of 
the weapon, which Ned yet held in 
one of his, and said— 

“Robert, you give your own son— 
do you not—your gallant father’s 
sword? He wants to carry one, and 
I have told him that we wish it too.” 

“Takeit, Ned, asyour mother says,” 
was all his answer. The film had 
come again across the summer moon, 
so the son saw not the salt beads 
which rolled over and out of his 
father’s eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Wuat's up at the Locksley’s, I 
ce 4 : 

wonder,” quoth his Lordship, saunter- 

ing into the room where his mother 


and aay Constance were, his hairy 
0 


doggie close upon his heels; “Ned 
and his father drove over before break- 
fast to meet the London mail; and 
there’s something queer about Mrs, 
Locksley’s eyes.” 

A quick look passed between mo- 
ther and daughter; but they were 
saved any need of speaking by the 
entrance of a servant with the post- 
bag. 

“One for me,” said Philip, opening 
it. “Scotch post-mark; that’s from 
Macphail, I bet, to know whether 
Skyecamesafe. Beg, Skye, beg; here’s 
news from your kennel! One for my 
lady. Royston’s fist apparently.” 
And he gave it to his mother. 

“The next is a whopper !—ofiicial, 
as I’m alive! It must be my com- 
mission ; and I’m a grenadier for 
good !—Hooray ? 

Suddenly that “something queer” 
of his easy slang came into his own 
mother’s eyes as well. No such need 
her’s as Lucy’s, to steel her heart 
opine pangs of utter severance; still 
the boy was gone one step farther 
from her side. She drew him to her, 
almost unconsciously, and with nerv- 
ous fingers would help him to break 
seals and tear envelopes, But Lady 


Constance left the room, and pre- 
sently the house. 

She had seen the light quenched in 
her mother’s looks as it kindled up in 
Philip’s, and she could not rest for 
thinking of the blight which must 
have fallen upon Lucy’s joy. 

She wondered whether in her heart 
her old friend had begun to hate her. 
Next to her own mother, there was 
no woman whom she loved so well. 
At her knee, as at a second mother’s, 
she had growntowomanhood. Count- 
less memories, countless endearments, 
a thousand trifles, which make a 

irl’s life sweet, bound her to Mrs. 
cksley. And she felt, with uner- 
ring instinct, that Ned’s love for her- 
self had cost that dear friend her son. 

On her heart’s knees she longed to 
crave for pardon—but for what? For 
being lovely? For being lovable? 
At least for having seemed to be such 
in an almost brother’s eyes? The 
very thought of having such self-con- 
sciousness made blushes burn under 
her satin skin. 

Wherein had she wronged Edward? 
Not the strictest search of self could 
herein convict her of a single willing 
fault. 

Wherein had she wronged Lucy? 
That were as hard to say. Wronged 
was not justthe word. Butif Lucy’s 
son had missed his footing on some 
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towering cliff, and fallen, because Con- 
starice, clad in white, had neared him, 
all unknowingly, and he had taken 
her for some sad ghost—what then ? 
Would she feel shriven of her guilt- 
less guilt until his mother’s very lips 
had spoken absolution !—No! 

Therefore she must speak to Mrs. 
Locksley face to face. And because 
her heart was brave, as well as tender, 
she must needs speak at once. And 
when they were come face to face, 
either did seem ghostly to the other. 
Ghostly, not ghost-like, for it was 
broad daylight; and each stood re- 
vealed to the other in real shape and 
true proportion ; but the ghostly ele- 
ment, the spirit which was in either, 
seemed to have unusual mastery over 
the outward frame and expression of 
them both. 

They spoke and spoke plain to one 
another—neither uttering a word. 

Lucy was sitting where Lady Crans- 
dale had found her sitting the day be- 
fore. The same bit of muslin-work 
in her hands; but both hands idle in 
her lap. She sat upright, and looked 
straight out—not on the green lawn, 
not at the feathery cedars, not over 
the brown moor, not up to the sum- 
mer sky ; but miles and miles off by 
the thousand, into the far East and 
into the coming years, looking at 
what should befall her boy. 

Lady Constance came straight to 
the open window, and stood opposite 
her; and yet, for a long time, did not 
intercept her straining sight; and 
seemed at last to shape herself and 
grow distinct upon its field, gradually, 
as when a spy-glass is shortened till 
the focus is come true. And as Lucy 
felt fully conscious of her presence by 
degrees, so she felt conscious of a 
pleading power of rebuke in Con- 
stance’s lovely violet eyes, as they 
looked on her. Constance knew no- 
thing of that; but Lucy felt it in her 
inmost soul. 

How dared she call her, last night, 
“his proud lady-love.” Such heart. 
entreaty, such strong humility, such 
noble pitifulness, withal such con- 
sciousness of right, as now confronted 
her, what could these have to do with 

r pride! “Unjust!” said the 
spirit within. 

Love-light is complex ; and though 
the glories of the passionate ray were 
wanting, yet Lucy saw that beautiful 
countenance—as she had never seen 
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before—in some rays of the light in 
all of which her son had seen its love- 
liness. 

She shook her head, and said in a 
low voice, yet loud enough to fall on 
the girl’s ear—“‘ No wonder!” 

As if the spell which had kept her 
across the threshold, were broken, 
Lady Constance came in, knelt down 
by Lucy’s side, took her unresisting 
hands and kissed them, and mur- 
mured— 

“Forgive me for breaking in upon 
your sorrow, Mrs. Locksley; but I 
could not keep away.” 

“Then, you know why he is gone?” 

She hid her face in Lucy’s lap, and 
said— 

“T fear, because of me.” 

“And tell me, Lady Constance, do 
you know where he is going ?” 

Something harsh vibrated in her 
voice, whereat Constance, though still 
kneeling, looked up, as if to meet a 
challenge. Firm, in perfect gentle- 
ness, she looked her friend again in 
the face, and answered deliberately, 
though without hesitation— 

“T think so; but am not quite 
sure.” 

Great deeps had been broken up 
in that mother’s troubled soul, and 
strange lightnings were still playing 
over their turmoil. Constance caught 
one flash of them ; but did not shrink 
from nor resent its glare. 

Yes! It was hard hearing, that 
she who would have none of his love 
should yet have known his life-secrets 
before herself, who loved him more 
than life. But, after all, the storm 
was even now retreating ; and though 
the flash were seen, no roll of angry 
thunder came. 

“Dear Mrs. Locksley,” said Lady 
Constance, rising and taking seat be- 
side her, “I will hide nothing from 
you of what I know. Itis only now 
this moment, under your troubled 
glance, that I remember how words 
of mine may have influenced your son 
in any wish to leave you; if, indeed, 
as I gathered from what he told my 
mother the other day, he thinks of 
leaving you for India.” 

It was some sort of consolation to 
gather hence that the jealous surmise 
was not wholly true; that her boy’s 
secret wish had not been long before- 
hand delivered into other keeping 
than her own. : 

“He is gone to town with his fa- 
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ther to seek an appointment in the 
Indian Army; but he is gone, Lady 
Constance,” she spoke with tremulous 
eagerness, ‘at my own earnest entreaty 
and request.” 

“Thank God for that at least,” said 
Constance. . 

“Why so?” 

“ Because—because—perhaps I am 
selfish ; but I should have found this 
sorrow much more hard to bear, had 
dearest Ned’s sad heart turned to re- 
bellion against you—against a mother 
so loving, and I will answer for it 
too, so dearly loved.” 

“Why did you call that ‘selfish, 
perhaps?” 

‘* Because in presence of your grief, 
and his, I had no sort of right to 
be thinking whether what sorrow 
I might have to bear were less or 
greater.” 

“That is very nobly said ?” 

“Ts it? Ididnot know; but spoke 
the simple truth.” 

“Then you are sorry, indeed?” 

She had no need to speak in an- 
swer to the question. Lucy saw that ; 
but persisted : 

“For whom are you sorry? For 
me?” 

Constance raised her friend’s hands 
to her lips, and kissed them, so ten- 
derly. 

A momentary gleam of a wild hope 
shot through Lucy. 

“ Look at me full once more, Lady 
Constance. Are you sorry—ever so 
little—sorry with ever so faint a shade 
of sorrow—for yourself ?”’ 

Her breath seemed cut off as she 
wrung the beautiful girl’s hands in 
the agony of that inquiring, beseech- 
ing, almost despairing moment. It 
was like the failure of a dying per- 
son’s grasp, to feel her fingers fall 
away, as she turned back her head 
from the truth-telling eyes of Con- 
stance. 

“Ah, well! But you did say you 
were sorry for him, too. Have you 
none of that for him to which pity is 
kin? Do you not love him a little?” 

“No, dear Mrs. Locksley, not a 
little. Because I do love him, as I 
told him, so very much. He is my 
brother, and must ever be so.” 

“Then you do not”——she hesi- 
tated, and her eye dropped before her 
younger’s, and she felt a flush of 
shame at asking an unworthy ques- 
tion; but, there, it spoke as it had 
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spoken in her heart: and it was bet- 
ter to let it cross her lips and kill it- 
self with its own sound, perhaps. 
“You do not despise him?” 

“T should despise myself if I could 
do so. There must be something ten- 


derer in ties of blood than of the ear- 

liest and closestintimacy. So, of m 

two brothers, there is a sense in whic 

T love Philip best; but I never was 

ay to the nobler loveworthiness of 
e ay 


Sweet pain to hear her say so. 
Sweetness in the true verdict ; pain, 
in the passionless calm of the true 
judge. 

“ What were those words of yours, 
then, which may have influenced his 
longing for this Indian soldiership ?”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, I never thought 
of influencing him ; but we have often 
talked of India, and of that great. 
Eastern Empire, and I spoke as I 
think of it.” 

“ And how may that be?” 

“ As a grand field for a great-heart- 
ed Englishman.” 

“So you have sent him to reap 
there with a sword!” 

“T never meant it so: never dreamt 
of doing it. But if I have done it, I 
will not say that my sorrow for him 
—for him, mind you, dear Mrs. Locks- 
ley—is on that account.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because great fields want reapers 
of great heart, and Ned is one.” 

“Thank you! How well you know 
him! Oh, could you but have loved 
him as he loves you. Well, well! 
Forgive me! That could not be. No! 
could not. I understand now, Lady 
Constance, dear : it could not.” 

She was conscious of the stir 
within of yet one other question, 
which she had no right to put. But 
the wrong of putting would be too 
wrongful. She would not let it look 
out at her eyes, much less take frame 
upon the threshold of her lips. She 
was a woman even before a mother, 
therefore she would not yield to the 
temptation of affronting the frank 
and beautiful girl’swomanliness. Her 
voice sunk at the “could not,” with- 
out insinuating “why not ?” 

Constance rose to go. Lucy rose 
too, and by a mastering impulse held 
out her arms. And they were locked 
in close embrace, murmuring, “ For- 
give me,” and, “I have nothing, no, 
nothing, to forgive.” 
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Lucy’s tears fell fast when she was 
once more alone: but calm was re- 
turning to her heart as the showery 
veil falling leaves the blue vault 
bright again. 

“Hallo, Con!” cried the Earl, as 
his sister came back into the room 
where he and his mother were still in 
conference. 

“Where on earth have you been all 
this time, and what the mischief 
makes you look so grave? Queer 


eyes seem all the go this morning.” 
There was no use in concealing 
what must so soon be known, so she 
answered : 
“T have been to Mrs. Locksley’s.”’ 
Well, what’s up 


“Oh, you have! 
with Ned?” 

“He’s gone to London with Mr. 
Locksley to make interest at once for 

- a commission in the Indian Army.” 

“ What! Ned gone for a sodger, and 
a sepoy, too! Are you gone cracked 
and crazy, Con, or is he?” 

“Not I, for certain; and I should 
think not he.” 

“This is arum start! No wonder 
Mrs. Locksley’s eyes were queer !” 

Lady Cransdale shook her head—a 
shake which he rightly interpreted as 
against his own inveterate slang. 

“No, don’t, mammy dear, don’t, and 
I won’t. I'll use dictionary words all 
right. I can come out strong in that 
line at a pinch. But you must allow 
that there is something catastrophic 
in this unexpected development of 
Mr. Edward Locksley’s predilections 
for astrategical career! Why, let me 
see, when was it? Only the day be- 
fore yesterday, as we rode over about 
Tommy Wilmot in quod—I beg par- 
don—to the locality of Mr. Thomas 
Wilmot’s temporary detention by 
the constabulary authorities of the 


county 
“ 0 


n’t be silly, Phil.” 

“Well, there’sno pleasing you both. 
Lady Cransdale won’t have slang, 
and Lady Constance won’t stand the 
dictionary. But anyhow, as we rode 
out together two days ago, this would- 
be “ griffin’—technical Indian term, 
my lady, not Eton slang—was dis- 
cussing his prospects as a Freshman 
at Christchurch next October Term. 
So I’ve some right to call it a ‘rum’ 
—a remarkable catastrophic incident, 
I mean.” 

“There’s something sudden about 
his determination,’ said Constance, 
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since something further must be said, 
though she scarcely knew what: “but 
he must have turned his thoughts to 
India long ago, for we have often 
talked of it together.” 

Her brother looked at her sharply, 
with an expression of extreme sur- 
prise. 

“What, Con! Is your finger inthis 
pie? Have you been recruiting for 
the Honourable E.1.C? What next, 
I wonder?” 

He jumped up, and was going out, 
when his eye caught a letter on the 
floor under the table. 

“Let's see, what letter’s this? 
Why, its Royston’s. Is that the way 
you pitch about your correspondence, 
my lady?” 

Lady Cransdale had dropped it un- 
perceived, in her agitation at the re- 
ceipt of Philip’s official communica- 
tion. He picked it up, and as he gave 
it to her, said : 

“What says the Under-Sec., my 
lady ?” 

“ Dear me!” cried his mother when 
the note was opened, “ it’s just as well 
the letter caught your eye, Phil. 
Ring the bell, will you, that I may tell 
some one to have the rooms in the 
east wing ready.” 

“What, is he going to ‘cut’ the 
office for a day or two? I mean, is 
the noble lord about to tear himself 
from his public avocations in favour 
of a temporary rustication here?” 

“Yes. His chief is come to town, 
he writes, and has given him three 
days’ run. He'll be with us at dinner 
this evening.” 

Trouble upon trouble. Constance 
felt what brought him, uninvited, to 
spend histhree days’ holiday at Crans- 
dale rather than at Rookenham. It 
disturbed her deeply that he should 
have come just a. What would 
not Lucy’s sore heart surmise, with 
its motherly pain to sharpen its wo- 
manly keenness? And poor dear 
Ned—Ned so truly dear—would he 
not think it cruel when he should 
hear that Royston was come, on the 
very day when he himself was driven 
from his childhood’s home? Then, 
why did Philip eye her as he was do- 
ing—as he had done from the moment 
she had owned to some knowledge of 
Ned’s Indian inclinations—as he had 
seemed to do with quickened inqui- 
sitiveness from the moment he had 
picked up Lord Royston’s letter ? 
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Did hesuspect that she had wronged 
Ned; or did he fancy she would trifle 
with their kinsman ; or, by what right 
did he imagine, if indeed he did, that 
there was any relation between her 
and him which could make trifling 
possible; qr—but who can tell the 
million moods into which a maiden’s 
heart will ripple under the breath of 
such thoughts and feelings as were 
moving Constance ? 

Firm and self-possessed as she was 
most times, she found it hard to keep 
an outward calm in this inward agita- 
tion. Do what she would the rising 
sob could not be kept from bringing 
teardrops up to hang on the long 
lashes of her eyes. As she left the 
room, still under inquisition of her 
brother’s look, her mother followed 
and took her hand outside the door 
and pressed it, turning down the 
passage another way without a single 
word. What strengthening and con- 
solation in that one gentle grasp of a 
mother’s hand ; what assurance of full 
understanding and pledge of hearty 
sympathy ! 

Small helps are great to strong 
spirits. Her nerves were strung again 
before Lord Royston came. Philip 
was at first full of his own affairs; so 
there was plenty of embryo guards- 
man’s talk to keep conversation going. 
Then, in spite of the “ not-a-soul-in- 
town” state of the metropolis, there 
were several somebodies about whose 
weal or woe, changes and chances, 
questions must beasked and answered, 
or information volunteered. Those 
were days before wires, and grand 
trunks were the only lines on which 
rails ran. Cransdale was remote from 
any such : the budget of London news 
was therefore fresher, and its unpack- 
ing less to be dispensed with than 
now-a-days. 

“By-the-bye, Lady Cransdale, 
there’s been one official change in 
which you may take some little in- 
terest. Sir James Macfarlane has 
got a ‘liver,’ so Barrington goes out to 

ndia in his stead. You know Bar- 
rington, don’t you ? 

“What! old Lord Bamford’s son? 
Of course I do. Why, Royston, he’s 
a connexion of yours, on your mo- 
ther’s side. Old Lady Bamford was 
a Fitzhugh.” 

“Wasshe? Well, I had forgotten ; 
but your word is as good as ‘Burke’s 


? 
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Peerage’ for it. So Buffer Barring- 
ton’s my cousin, is he? It’s a pity I 
don’t want any thing Indian, that I 
know of, or I would claim cousinship 
by the next post, and tender your 
ladyship in proof of pedigree.” 

Constance’s heart leaped up at 
the words “Any thing Indian !” 
Could Barrington do “something In- 
dian” for Ned Locksley? she won- 
dered. And if he could, how bring 
herself to ask for Royston’s interest 
with him? To ask a favour is, some- 
times, to grant one, so great and so 
significant, that the giver, who has 
no misgiving as to the effect of the 
petition, has many touching the dan- 
gerous generosity of making it. 

“ But surely Barrington’s young for 
such an appointment, Royston? And 
I don’t know that he has ever dis- 
tinguished himself so very much.” 

The Under Secretary laughed out- 
right. 

“Tt’s rude of me, Lady Cransdale, 
but I can’t help it, I declare.” 

“You silly fellow, what are you 
laughing at ?” 

“The notion of young Buffer Bar- 
rington! He’s about the oldest fellow 
going, is the Buffer, I should have 
said.” : 

“Just hear him!” retorted her 
ladyship. 

“There are no young people now- 
a-days. I suppose, in five years’ time, 
you'll be sending Phil out to com- 
mand in chief.” 

“ A very sensible notion, mammy,” 
cried that recruit of to-day. “TI 
shall have mastered the goose step in 
its remotest intricacies long before 
then, and be quite fit for high com- 
mand. Now, mind you book that 
hint, Royston. I shouldn’t so much 
mind a turn of Calcutta, if I went 
‘in chief; but I go for nothing 
under.” 

“Do provincial governors have aides- 
de-camp ?” ventured Lady Constance, 
who felt as if, after all, it would be 
treason to let slip such an opportunity. 

“By George! well thought of, Con!” 
bounced or with a sudden energy 
that showed her there was no use in 
cautious approaches any longer. 

“A shoal of them if they like, I 
fancy. Lady Cransdale knows best. 
Your ladyship must remember how 
it was. But why do you want to 
know? Guardsmen are, I take it, 
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eligible ; but Phil says he won’t go 
under command-in-chief. Aides-de- 
camp are a trifle below that mark.” 

“St. John’s Wood is jungle enough 
for me,” said Phil. “I’m not the 
aspiring aide-de-camp.” 

“Who, then ?” 

“T’m not sure that there is any in 
the case. But we were thinking of 
Ned Locksley.” 

“But Christchurch men can’t be 
aides-de-camp, any more than ensigns 
can command-in-chief, eh ?” 

“Ensigns, indeed! Ensign and 
lieutenant, Mr. Under Secretary. 
None of your civilian sauce, if you 
please.” 

“ Excuse ‘a pékin’s’ inadvertency,” 
quoth the other, with mock solemnity. 
“ But what on earth do you mean by 
mixing up Ned Locksley with Indian 
aide-de-camps ?” 

“ Fact is, some freak has taken him; 
he’s gone for a sodger; struck his 
friends all of a heap, in consequence.” 

“Phil! Phil!” said his mother. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I wished 
to convey to your lordship intima- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Edward 
Locksley’s embracing a military career 
has been somewhat precipitate, and 
productive of some perturbation in 
the circle of his immediate connex- 
ions. That’s right now, mammy 
dear, isn’t it ?” 

“The long and the short of it is,” 
said Lady Cransdale, “that Ned has 
determined to enter the Indian ser- 
vice ; indeed, he is gone to London to 
settle about his commission ; and we, 
of course, are on the alert for any 
thing which can forward his interests 
in India.” 

Constance understood with what 
skilful and kind interest her mother 
had thrown out that “ we, of course.” 
She sent her across the table a glance 
of gratitude in return. Her mother 
saw it and readily understood its 
meaning. She would clear Constance 
at once of a petitioner’s responsibility. 

“ Now really, Royston,” she there- 
fore went on to say, “I should take 
it as a personal kindness to myself if 

‘you could make play with ‘ Buffer 

rrington,’ as you call him, whether 
‘young’ or ‘old.’ That is, if Ned 
goes to his Presidency. We shall 
soon know that.” 

“T’ll move heaven and earth, Lady 

Cransdale—that is, such portions of 
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them as comprehend the Buffer’s uni- 
verse—to do your bidding. Indeed I 
should be very glad to do what I 
could for young Locksley’s own sake. 
I don’t know a more promising boy 
any where, though, somehow, he never 
seemed to take to me much.” 

“Boy!” mocked Philip. “ Here’s 
Royston coming the Pater conscriptus 
with a vengeance!” 

“Oh, ah! Young man, I mean, of 
course, Phil, begging ten thousand 


pardons. I forgot Ned was your 
senior.” 
“ Boy!” thought Constance, in her 


inmost heart. “ Ah, poor dear Ned ! 
If he could have heard him say it !” 

She thought, moreover, deeper still 
within, that she could furnish Roys- 
ton with a clue to that “somehow” 
which seemed inexplicable. 

After dinner—the evening was ex- 
quisite—they went walking on the 
lawns and terraces. Constance kept 
close to her mother’s side, and seemed 
to cling with nervous apprehension 
to her arm. She was usually so 
frank and fearless in every step and 
gesture, that her evident shrinkin 
from him could not escape | 
Royston. The wit and wisdom of 
that rising young statesman suffered 
in consequence intense depression. 

“Tell you what,” said Phil at last ; 
“you're about as jolly as a walking 
funeral, the lot of you. Skye, man, 
come here; we'll have a weed to- 
gether, and let those solemn parties 
stalk about without the pleasure of 
our company.” So he sat down on 
the grass, lit his cigar, and proceeded 
to worry the poor doggie with puffin 
smoke into his nostrils, till he snappe 
at him in desperation. 

Lady Cransdale, after this, managed 
to get Lord Royston to the side 
of her, where Phil had been—a ma- 
noeuvre which by no means augmented 
the cheerfulness of that official noble- 
man, but for which Constance hugged 
the arm on which she was hanging. 
And so they went, in spasmodic con- 
versation, up and down and round 
and round, till they found them- 
selves upon the rim of the marble 
basin of Constance’s corner. Some 
of her rose leaves still swam on the 
water; some were sodden, and had 
sunk under it. A caddis grub, or 
some such creature, had rolled one 
up and plastered it slimily with bits 
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of stick and small pebbles. Constance 
shuddered to see the crooked leglets 
of the wee crawling thing, moving it 
along the smooth bottom of the big 
marble cup. 

“ Are those your rose leaves, Con?” 
said her mother, she hardly knew 
why. 

“T suppose they are. Let us go 
back, mammy dear.” 

As they turned to go, she saw that 
Royston did not at once turn with 
them ; but though his knees were not 
yet bent to reach the rim, she felt 
that he would do as Ned had done, 
and skim some of her pulled rose 
leaves off the pond. 

Quick as thought, and with as 
quick a pang of pain and girlish 
shame, she left her mother’s arm and 
turned towards him, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Please not, Lord Royston !” 

He looked more hurt even than 
startled. 

“Why not, dear Lady Con——No! 
Dearest Constance, why not ?” 

She only shook her head ; hurt, 
likewise, at having let herself be 
startled into doing as she had done. 
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“No answer, but your sweet will? 
Well, that is law for me.” 

There was such grace of manliness 
in his submission, that Constance 
could not leave it quite unrewarded, 
so she said— 

“You shall have an answer, but 
not now.” 

Then she went forward quickly, 
and linked her arm close into her 
mother’s, as before. Royston was 
wise enough to take his place also 
where he had been, upon the other 
side of Lady Cransdale, and they went 
slowly towards the house, none mak- 
ing many words. 

But Philip was ready to rattle away 
again when they came in, having to 
demonstrate, among other things, the 
urgent needfulness of a return to town 
with Royston, when his three days’ 
leave should end. The new soldier 
togs and trappings must be bought 
and tried. 

Lady Cransdale did not wish to 
part from him unnecessarily soon : 
she and Constance would go too. So 
Cransdale House stood empty by the 
time that Mr. Locksley returned with 
Ned, an officer in the Company’sarmy. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ WELL, what sort are the ‘ griffs?’” 
asked Captain Rufford of Lieutenant 
Jones. “How many of ’em are there 
this time ?” 

“Three, seemingly,” he continued, 
unhooking his sword-belt ; “ one’s a 
milksop to look at ; I didn’t notice 
the others. Here! messman! kid- 
~— with the coffee ; and jump about 
a bit !” 

“A little badger-bait’s about the 
thing, then, eh ? By way of introduc- 
tion to barrack life ?” 

“ Bait, by all means ; but without 
a badger ; unless the others are more 
‘ varmint’ than the one I noticed. He 
wouldn’t snap if he were drawn out 
of a barrel by the bunghole.” 

“Ugh! the sneaking animal! But 
there’s no knowing, after all, my boy. 
Some sneaks will snap under judicious 
provocation.” 

“ Ah, well, we'll see. Here! mess- 
man, bitter beer? But how about the 
Major, Ruff, my boy ?” 

* Major’s a muff. I’d give a trifle 
to draw that old humbug’s den itself. 


He’s 


y enough to do the badger to 
the life, he is !” 
“Gray enough? And grim enough, 


I believe ye. If he bit, he’d make 
the teeth meet, or I am a Dutchman.” 
““Wouldn’t he?” re-echoed the Cap- 
tain, with a scowl, which showed 
_s plainly that he looked upon 
1is senior officer with some worse 
feeling than a mere “ fast”’ man feels 
against a mere “‘ slow coach.” 

“Did you hear the old rascal’s re- 
mark about that business with the 
cards at the Queen’s depdét last Fri- 
day night ?” 

“Not I,” said Jones, a cruder scamp 
than his companion, and more com- 
punctious withal. “To tell you the 
truth, Ruff,’ and his voice lowered 
to the confidential pitch ; “I’ve my 
doubts myself whether young Archer 
should have been allowed to play. 
a had an overdose of wine, you 
snow. 

“T can’t say that, as a principle, 
its a good plan, in the long run, to 
let ‘green’ parties drink so deep be- 
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fore they play ; specially when they’re 
green enough to make play pleasant 
without it, Jones, my boy. But then, 
one mustn’t look a gift-horse in the 
mouth ; and that amiable ensign’s 
cheque for ‘ fifty’ came at such a nick 
of time, that I couldn’t afford to take 
the scrupulous view, do you see ?” 

“What nick of time! Any thing 
more amiss than usual ?” 

“Don’t you remember the thirty 
guineas lost upon the Battery-nag 
that won the hurdle-race. That Ar- 
tillery Jenkins had been dunning me 
most inconveniently.” 

“Oh, ah, well, ’'m glad you've 
paid him something ; stave him off 
me, perhaps, for I’m ten pound wrong 
with him on the transaction, I am.” 

“Humph! What's the milksop’s 
name you mentioned ?” 

“ Garrett, I think.” 

“A very nice name at the bottom 
of a cheque, no doubt. That sort of 
young man comes from home with 
credit at a bank most times. Quite as 
good a name as Archer, eh? Do 
quite as well for Artillery Jenkins ?” 

And Captain Rufford looked hard 
at Lieutenant Jones, half-sounding, 
half-suggesting. 

“ Perhaps he don’t play.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“But one might teachhim. No! 
confound it, Ruff ; that business of 
Archer’s not blown over either !” 

“Can’t see that Archer’s business 
is any of yours ; excuse me, Jones ; but 
I’m not prepared to say it’s your 
downright duty to teach Mr. Garrett 
the use of his cards. He won’t want 
for tutors, I dare say, should he wish 
for them.” 

“Certainly not ; no, certainly not.” 

And the lieutenant kept moving his 
coffee-cup round and round, half way 
between the table and himself, peer- 
ing at the grouts in it, as if consult- 
ing some cabalistic oracle. After a 
considerable pause he began with dif- 
fidence again : 

“ Perhaps, if that’s your game with 
him, we had better not have any 
badger-baiting ?” 

“ Whose game with whom ? You're 
coming out in the sphinx line, Jones.” 

“None o’ that, Ruff; you know 
what I mean.” 

“Do I? Hum! Well, speaking 
abstractedly, mind you, and without 
personal or particular reference ; but 
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as a mere general speculative theory, 
T am inclined to think that badger- 
baiting, upon first acquaintance, is a 
doubtful means for captivating the 
shy confidence of a junior; but one 
can’t be cock-sure of anything. Some 
colts want rough handling at once 
when taken up from grass, some coax- 
ing. 

“ Ah, very true,” said Jones ; “yours 
is what I call practical philosophy.” 

“Yes, very practical ;’ wherewith 
the captain took to reading Pell’s 
Jafe with determination. Jones knew 
there wasn’t a woid more to be got 
out of him just then. 

Presently came in Major Anderson, 
commanding the Honourable Com- 
pany’s depét at Chatterham. The 
dust had powdered his undress frock 
almost as gray as Indian service had 
grizzled his sandy locks. His adju- 
tant was on the sick-list, and he had 
taken that duty on him this dry 
morning as well as his own command. 
The very slightest and stiffest cour- 
tesies, consistent with military eti- 
quette, passed between him and his 
nen and when he sat down at the 

ong table, to his moderate refection 

of tea and toast, he availed himself 
to the utmost of the privilege its 
length afforded, of keeping at a con- 
siderable distance from them. 

By-and-bye the messroom door 
again was opened, with sound of rattle 
and clank outside, and loud calls 
upon the messman’s immediate at- 
tention. Then came in, pell-mell, a 
whole squad of hungry youngsters, for 
the more part noisy, laughing, and 
talkative, the one graver face and 
steadier step among them being Ned 
Locksley’s. 

“ Sharp-set with drill, young gentle- 
men ?” 

It was a grating voice, with a rasp 
of drill-sergeant’s hoarseness in it, but 
by no means unkindly ; nor was it 
an unkindly twinkle which came from 
the small gray eyes, whose corners 
were fine-drawn with crowsfeet. 

“Tt’s yourself I'd ate, Major,’’ an- 
swered an unmistakable brogue, “ if 
it wasn’t for the Mutinee Act and 
Coorts-martial.” 

“Poor pickings you’d have of it,” 
quoth the threatened one, “to say 
nothing of bones to choke such a 
cannibal, should you fall foul of my 


_carease, Mr, O’Brien.” 
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“Well, Major, it’s osseous iligance 
your figure displays, for certain, rather 
than fleshy divilopment.” 

“ Ah, well! Six months’ canton- 
ments at Churrucknagore will strip 
some vascular superfiuities even from 
your sturdy. frame, youngster, to say 
nothing of six-and-twenty years’ cam- 
paigning.” 

“True for you, Major, dear; and I 
told me frinds to take a good look 
at me at parting ; shure the better 
they'd know me now, the worse they'd 
recognise me whin home on lave 
again.” 

A laughing chorus of subalterns, 
easily pleased with a joke, was fol- 
lowed by a storm of shouts for the 
messman. He came in at last with 
a waiter in attendance, and three 
or four soldier-servants. A crash 
of knives and forks followed, with 
oceasional pop of ale-cork or fizz 
from soda-water. Lieutenant Jones 
came down from the top of the 
table, and made his way out, nodding 
to one or two of the youngsters as he 
went. Captain Rufford sat where he 
was, not so wholly absorbed in his 
sporting oracle as not to keep his ears 
well open or not to send a searching 
glance round the corner of its broad- 
sheet now and then. 

“The military art stands on a pray- 
carious footin’,’ began O’Brien, after 
the disappearance of a beefsteak of 
abnormal size. 

“How so?” said the Major. 

“Shure the goose-step as raycintly 
practised by the present company” —— 

“Shop!” cried another, “let's adone 
with drill for to-day, Pat.” 

“With all me heart—for to-morrow 
too, and the day after, into the bar- 
gain, savin’ the Major’s presence.” 

“Drills better than dawdling,” 
caught up another voice, “what's to 
be done till dinner-time ?” 

“There’s cricketing somewhere 
down the Long Meadows,” another 
answered. 

“Cricket be blowed—it’s too hot 
for out-of-door amusements, I say.” 

“Bedad, thin,” broke in O’Brien, 
“if it's too hot for you here, Mans- 
field, it’s little enjoyment you'll have 
of the Major’s cantonments at Cho- 
kerychore, or whatever the name is.” 

“Claret cupand cards, with a nigger 
to keep a wet flap flapping, might 
ay 3 suggested Mansfield. 

Japtain Rufford looked sharp and 
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hard round the corner of his paper 
at the utterer of such congenial sen- 
timents. Major Anderson eyed the 
speaker also, with a very different 
expression, from his crowsfooted eyes. 
Mansfield was not a bad-looking boy, 
but of unwholesome complexion. 
There was an aping of premature 
manliness and an affectation of off- 
hand manner about him, which seemed 
to be a protest against his own evi- 
dently boyish appearance and age. 
Men of the Rufford stamp read “ pos- 
sible dupe and probable confederate” 
on such countenances as plain as on a 
placard. 

“Humph, young gentleman!” said 
the Major; “if that’s your notion of 
what an Indian officer’s life should 
be in cantonments” 

“Ah, Major dear,” rattled in the 
Irishman, “if it’s Tilimachus ye’re 
coming over us now; shure drill itself 
is an aisier divarsion for youngsters.” 

“Telemachus, sir?’ asked the 
Major, rather sternly. 

“Ten thousand pardons, Major,” he 
answered, quite unabashed, “it’s 
Mintor I mane, to be shure now.” 

Roars of laughter, in which the 
senior had the good sense himself to 
join, greeted the blunder, and under 
cover of it the party broke up. The 
Major and Locksley went out side by 
side, some of the others following. 
Three or four stayed on in the mess- 
room; among them young Mansfield 
and another subaltern, with whom 
Rufford wasacquainted. TheCaptain 
put down his newspaper, and as he 
sauntered by, said to his acquaintance, 
“Tntroduce me to Mr. Mansfield, will 
you?’ 

Meanwhile the Major, whose gray 
peering eyes had scanned Ned’s 
firm and handsome features closely as 
they crossed the barrack-yard toge- 
ther, made up his mind that their 
possessor was a lad worth looking 
after. 

“Pray, Mr. Locksley, how do you 
think to kill time this afternoon? I 
didn’t hear you say, when the other 
youngsters were in discussion.” 

“No use to murder such a deter- 
mined suicide,” said he. 

“Well put, indeed. It’s a foolish 
phrase for a more foolish thing. I’m 
glad, you're of that mind, Mr. Locks- 
ey.’ 


“My words are wiser than my 
wishes, I fear, Major, this morning ; 
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for to tell you the truth, the latter are 
in the Long Meadows already.” 

“Oh! you’re a cricketer?” 

“T have been,” answered Ned, with 
just the least unconscious touch of a 
very young man’s assumption of old 
experiences. 

“Belong to any club?” 

“The Eton Eleven.” 

This, with a not unpleasant spice of 
the school pride, which an old soldier’s 
“esprit de corps” could well appre- 
ciate. The Major made half a salute, 
with a genial gravity very pleasant to 
the younger man. 

“Indeed! I begathousand pardons. 
They must be praying for you down 
there then, if they suspect so great an 
acquisition to the garrison side. But 
what keeps you from them ?” 

“Well, I had meant to “‘sap” a bit 
this afternoon, till those fellows talked 
about the match, sir.” 

“Sap a bit ? I didn’t know there 
were siege operations to-day. Besides 
which, you’re not for the Engineers, 
you know, so” —— 

Ned laughed outright. 

“Tt’s a bit of old Eton slang Ishould 
apologise for, Major ; and sane ame 
lated means to stick to one’s books.” 

**So you read, do you?” 

“A little.” 

“Of what, may I make bold to ask?” 

“Well, of siege operations, I sup- 
pose ;’ and he laughed quietly once 
more. “I’ve bought a book on for- 
tification, and begun it; and I have 

ot as far as cutting the leaves of a 
industani grammar.” 

“So!” said the Major, whose self- 
esteem as a physiognomist rose many 
degrees forthwith. “I’m not much 
of an engineer myself; but a tolerable 
*‘Moonshee.’ If you want help with 
your Hindustani, I would do my best 
to give it you at any time.” 

“Really, Major, you could hardly 
do me a greater favour.” 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, sir, you 
come and take a quiet chop to-night, 
at seven, with Mrs. Anderson and me, 
unless you'd rather not miss dinner at 
the mess; and we'll settle about the 

mmar lessons out of hand.” 

Ned thanked him heartily, saluted, 
and on the strength of such educa- 
tional assistance in prospect, thought 
himself entitled to exchange his regi- 
mentals for a suit of “flannels,” and 
to take his pleasure for that summer 
day where wickets stood or fell. 
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His stood longer than most men’s ; 
and when a fatal “twister” took the 
legstump at last, the “garrison” side, 
as well they might, cheered loudly 
the new champion, at whose score 
the “citizens’” faces had been grow- 
ing blanker and blanker still. 

rs. Anderson was rather an in- 
sipid lady, not having perhaps always 
been destitute of vital savour; but 
samen, parted with much of it under 
fierce Indian suns. She was a well- 
bred woman, however, and received 
her husband’s young guest as such an 
one should. Tasteless in the passive 
sense, she was not wholly without 
power of taste in the active. So Ned 
discovered when she roused herself 
to animation in praise of a certain 
Mrs. Grant, whose absence she re- 
gretted. 

“ How very provoking, Major, really. 
Didn’t you say the Captain said his 
wife had promised him to be back by 
the early mail to-day?’ 


“Yes, I did, dear; for so he did,”’. 


answered the Major, in words of one 
syllable, like a child’s primer. 

“Oh, Mr. Locksley, I can’t tell you 
how disappointed Iam. I feel con- 
fident you would appreciate Mrs. 
Grant. You've been brought up 
among great folk yourself, I hear, 
and so was she, poor thing, and is 
well worthy of any place among 
them now, for all you find her a poor 
pomeets wife. I think her very 
yeautiful still, though she’s no longer 
so young as she was; and so does the 
Major, I believe, after all, though [ 
reproach him with his indifference to 
her good looks. I don’t see that a 
wife should be jealous if her husband 
admires one of her friends—do you, 
Mr. Locksley ?” 

“What a silly woman!” thought 
Ned; but he, luckily, did not think 
aloud, and only bowed acquiescence. 

“No, certainly not; indeed, if he 
fails to do so, in a reasonable degree, 
he slights the sex, and vexes me; 
Major, I’ve often told you so.” 

“But Mrs. Grant’s good looks, Mr. 
Locksley, faded or not, are nothing 
to her mind and manners, are they, 
Major?” 

“Old Grant coming up, ma’am,” 
said the Major. “ Hear his bootheels 
on the stairs, better hush up!” 

“Oh, Captain ; you haven't brought 
her! how could you disappoint me 
so} She’s been gone three weeks, the 
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day before yesterday; and said when 
she went, she wouldn’t stay more 
than a fortnight.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, to miss her 
so,” said Captain Grant, with a look 
of gratitude and satisfaction, which 
dl Ned repent of his hasty judg- 
ment upon ‘Mrs. Anderson. here 
must have been something better, on 
her part, than affected admiration of 
his wife, to make the captain speak 
and look thanks as he did. 

“Well, and what has kept her?” 

“‘ Amy had a headache; and, though 
her mother thought it of no great con- 
sequence, and would have come away, 
her aunt wouldn’t hear of it ; so the 
‘route’ was counter-ordered.” 

“But we shall have them to-mor- 
row?” 

“T suppose so; but I don’t know 
by which coach, late or early.” 

“T won’t ask her to come up here 
to-morrow, then, if she comes by the 
late one ; but will drop in upon her 
myself after tea. You must promise, 
however, to dine here the day after. 
I want to introduce Mr. Locksley to 
her. I dare say they have friends in 
common. Do you bn Mr. Locks- 
ley? Allow me; Captain Grant, Mr. 
Locksley.” 

Then she turned to Ned, and said, 
“T hope you will dine with us after 
to-morrow ?” 

He was half inclined to excuse 
himself, being bored beforehand with 
Mrs. Grant; but the Major’s Hindus- 
tani was too precious to be jeopardised 
for a caprice. So he accepted. Cap- 
tain Grant was likewise cordial enough 
upon a first acquaintance, when he 
had heard from his old friend, the 
Major, of Ned’s studious turn. 

“T shall be glad to see you at my 

uarters, Mr. Locksley,” said he, as 
they sat over their wine. “I only 
regret, as Anderson does, that it’s so 
hard, here especially, for oldsters to 
get on with youngsters !” 

“Why specially here?” asked Ned. 

“Because we are like a sieve here, 
with holes so large that every thing 
goes through, e are a mere pas- 
senger depot, so to say.” 

But don’t you think the young- 
sters get ounger now-a-days, Grant ?” 
quoth the Major. “More boyish, 
and more thorough rattlepates alto- 
gether?” 

“T am not so sure of that, Major; 
but I’m thinking it’s more certain 
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that the oldsters get older. I can 
mind you with chestnut curls, Major, 
not to say red outright; and we are 
grey enough now, the pair of us.” 

“True man, very true; yes, very true 
indeed,” said the Major, with a sigh, 
and a sip at the port. “ There’s one 
thing I will say for the credit of the 
modern griff; he don’t drink as his 
forbears did.” 

“That’s fifty per cent. increase 
upon his chances of coming out right 
at last,” said the other. 

“So it is; but there’s that gambling 
is the curse of the garrison just now. 
I hope that’s not one of your vices, 
Locksley ?” 

“Tis a thing I hate and detest,” 
said Ned.” 

“ Ah, well; Ineedn’t preach to you 
to be upon your guard on that score,” 
said the Major, who looked into Ned’s 
countenance, and read again there 
that neither lie nor craft were kin to 
the nature of its owner. He turned 
towards the Captain. 

“Did you hear of that affair of 
Archer’s, Grant?’ 

He nodded a grim assent. 

“T hate a bark without a bite; but 
if I could only fix the thing upon that 
‘leg’ of « Rufford, ’'d bring him toa 
court-martial as sure as ”»—— 

“ Coffee, sir! Mrs. Anderson bid me 
say, was in the drawing-room, to- 
night.” 

When Edward, two days after, met 
the Grants at the Major’s, his estima- 
tion of Mrs. Anderson rose consider- 
ably. Admiration, so well placed, 
could not well be affected. Mrs. Grant 
was charming. Her “mind and man- 
ners’ specially, little as Ned liked the 
term. As for her beauty, youngsters’ 
eyes are less indulgent than oldsters’ 
to that fading of charms which even 
Mrs. Anderson admitted. Ned’s also 
were specially fastidious, having an 
image of rare perfection ever in them 
yet. 
But there was no denying the grace. 
of feature and expression, which gave 
a charm that would not fade to the 
face of the paymaster’s wife. 

There are some faces, winsome in- 
deed of love; but which seem busier 
in giving than in winning it—faces on 
which the sorrow-lines show more of 
the sweetness wrought by sorrow 
than of the bitterness of its working- 
hours—faces on which the joy gleams 
are never insolent with selfish exulta- 
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tion ; but ever radiant with agenerous, 
unselfish glory. A brother that had 
lost a loving sister, might find on such 
a face a life-like reminiscence of true 
sisterly sweetness. An orphan that 
had never known a mother, might 
almost spell out on it what mother’s 
love may be. <A lover, whose love 
should be thrown back on itself in 
deepest disappointment, might catch 
such consolation on it, as grows of 
learning how love looks, purified from 
passion. It was quite true, that, as 
Irs. Anderson had phrased it, “she 
had been brought up among great 
folk ;” not among them only, but of 
them. Her manners had all that ad- 
mirableself-possession, which scarcely 
true self-forgetfulness can give with- 
out the added advantage of the best 
social discipline ; yet she was so per- 
fectly, and kindly, and naturally, at 
home, just where she was, that there 
was no sense of incongruity aroused 
between herself and what surrounded 
her; none of that uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that one of the company has 
come down from a pedestal, expressly 
to be put upon a footing with the 
rest. There was music in her voice 
when she spoke; melody, though 
little power, when she sang; what is 
rarer, melodious music in her laughter 
at the loudest. 

Her mental cultivation was evident 
even in the interchange of chance 
conversation with one of so poorly 
furnished mind as Mrs. Anderson. 
She knew some persons whom Ed- 
ward knew, more yet about whom 
he knew; so they were soon on almost 
intimate terms, though he had not yet 
accepted the Captain’s invitation to 
visit them at their quarters. Perhaps 
he waited till it should come from 
her; for she was the last lady in the 
world with whom, for all her sweet- 
ness, any one would venture to take a 
social liberty. 

But Ned was often at the Major's, 
who was as good as his word in the 
matter of Hindustani, and who for all 
his long familiarity with the spoken 
language, found it no child’s play to 
satisfy the grammatical and scholarly 
queries of one who had stood second 
in the sixth form at Eton. 

One afternoon, as he came out from 
the Major’s den, with grammar and 
lexicon under his arm, as he might 
have come erewhile out of the crusty 
presence of old Keate himself, he 
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heard a childish voice exclaim, in 
tones, which, but for transposition 
into treble, might have been Mrs. 
Grant’s— 


“What a big school-boy! With a 
soldier’s coat on !” 
“Oh, for shame, Amy!” answered 


Mrs. Anderson. 

“Why for shame, Aunt Susie? I’m 
not ashamed ; and I don’t think he is. 
He looks like a good boy, too.” 

“And so he is, Amy!” laughed the 
Major’s wife. “Go and shake hands 
with him.” 

She hung down her head, and shook 
a forest of golden curls over her face, 
out of which her large eyes scanned 
him, then she shook back the silken 
curtain, and with entire confidence 
went up to him, and put her tiny 
fingers into his outstretched hand. 

“My name is Amy—pray, what’s 
yours !” 

“His name is Mr. Locksley,” said 
Mrs. Anderson, before he could answer 
for himself. 

“That's notaname at all,” answered 
Miss Amy, pouting: “Nobody calls 
me Miss Grant; and I call you Aunt 
Susie, though you know you're not 
my aunt a bit; and other people call 
you Mrs. Anderson.” 

“My name is Edward—will that do 
better!” he said, not a little amused. 

“Ts that what your brothers and 
sisters call you?’ 

“T have none,” he said. 

“Oh, dear, that’s just like me! 
Then you're an only child?” 

“Just so.” 

“Then what does your mother call 
you t—you have a mother, I hope.” 
She said these last words in a voice as 
silvery as her own mother’s ; and over 
her mobile face stole a sweet anxiety, 
as if, child as she was, she dreaded 
having set inadvertently some sad 
chord in vibration in another’s heart. 

“Yes, thank God, I have, Amy; 
and a very, very dear one.” 

“And she calls you?” 

“Ned.” 

“Very well, so shall I.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Anderson, 
looking up suddenly just then at the 
clock, “it’s nearly half-past four. 
What shall I do to get you home, 
Amy?! I promised your mother you 
should be home by thistime. I can’t 
take you myself, for I have to go else- 
where with the Major, and my tire- 
some maid is not come in.” 
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“Perhaps,” said Ned, good-hu- 
mouredly, “you would trust her with 
me, Mrs. Anderson.” 

“Well, if you would be so kind, I 
should be very much obliged to you.” 

So Amy’s hat was tied on, and her 
gloves found, after considerablesearch, 
in possession of a tabby kitten, under 
a sofa; and after kissing Aunt Susie, 
who hugged her with the longing 
of a childless woman, unsoured b 
her childlessness, she set off in hig 
spirits with her new friend. She 
insisted, however, upon his leaving 
the books behind; it looked so much 
more like a school-boy than a soldier 
to have them under his arm, she said. 

“T like all soldiers, even drum- 
mer boys, for I’ve always lived where 
there were soldiers. But I don’t 
like school-boys. There were three 
where we've been staying, mamma 
and me; and they were very rude to 
me; and tied knots in my hair; and 
one of them broke the nose of one of 
my dolls besides.” 

“That was a pity, certainly; but 
most dolls’ noses get flattened some 
time or another, I believe.” 

“Yes, I believe they do. But then 
you know my dolls are not like most 
dolls—not a bit.” 

“Indeed! What are they like, 
then ?” 

“Oh, you shall see, since you are 
coming home with me. I like show- 
ing my dolls—to sensible people, that 
is—you know.” 

“And do you think I’m one?” he 
said, much amused with the child’s 
grave way of saying it. 

“Tm sure of it.” 

“Pray why? Because of the big 
dictionary ?” 

“Well, just a little bit for that, per- 
haps—not much a 

‘For what else then, Amy? I 
should like to know.” 

“Should you? Tm not sure I 
shall say.” 

“Don’t, if you don’t like to.” 

They walked on for a minute, 
without a word from either. Then 
Amy shook her curls, and looked up 
at him, with her mother’s own ex- 
pression, and said— 

“ Yes, I will, then.” 

* Will what ?” 

“Why, tell you why I am quite 
sure that you are sensible.” 

“ Well, and what makes you sure?” 
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“ Because you are so good-natured 
and good-humoured; and yet your 
face is sad.” 

Ned winced a little under the diag- 
nosis of the clever little physiogno- 
mist. 

Presently he had another proof, as 
he took it, of her quickness at reading 
countenances. 

“Who is that captain?’ she asked, 
when two officers, coming the other 
way, had passed them. 

“Which captain ?’ 

“You know there was only one,” 
she answered, 

“Yes, J knew; but how did you ?” 

“How very silly! By the gold 
lace, to be sure. Didn’t I tell you I 
had always lived where there were 
soldiers? Of course I know one offi- 
cer’s uniform from another, else I 
should be a little goose, you know.” 

he made no reply to this, she 
returned to the charge. 

“You didn’t tell me who the cap- 
tain was, though.” 

“ His name is Captain Rufford.” 

“Do you like him? . Z don’t.” 

Again he took no notice of her re- 
mark, so she went on again. 

“Mamma says I am not to talk 
about my likes and dislikes. Perhaps 
you are going to say so too. But I 
can’t help it: I don’t like that cap- 
tain. He looks so greedy.” 

Ned smiled; she noted it ; and said 
quickly— 

“We needn’t talk about him any 
more, you know.” 

“This is Mr. Locksley, dear mam- 
ma,” she said, taking his hand with 
graceful action, and leading him to- 
wards her mother, as they entered the 
little drawing-room of the paymas- 
ter’s cottage. 

“Yes, Amy, I know it is,” answered 
Mrs. Grant, rising to shake hands 
with him. 

“Oh, you know him, then !” cried 
Amy, disappointed. She had thought 
to have the whole credit of his first 
introduction at home. 

“Yes, I have had the pleasure of 


meeting him at Major Anderson’s.”’ 
“Per 


, though,” brightening up 
a little, Soom don’t know what his 
name is, mamma.” 
“His name, dear Amy! 
Locksley, to be sure.” 
“That’s not the name I mean ; but 
his own name—what his mother calls 
28 
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him. He says he has a very, ve 
dear mother, and she calls him Ned. 
So shall I.” 

“ Amy, dearest, you must not be 
rude, and take liberties.” 

“No, darling, I won’t; but I shall 
call him Ned. Of course he likes 
that name best, since his mother calls 
him so. Come into this corner, Ned, 
and you shall see my dolls.” 

Mrs. Grant was about to remon- 
strate, but guessed, from Ned’s man- 
ner, that any remonstrance would be 
as much against his grain as Amy’s. 
She took up the work just laid aside, 
and left them to their own devices. 

“You see the doll’s box is not like 
a common box for dolls to live in, is 


“Not atall. It's a Ceylon box, is 
it not? I have seen some like it be- 
fore, but never one so large or hand- 
some. How beautifully it is inlaid!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ It was given to 
me long before I can remember, by a 
brother officer of dear papa’s. I was 
quite a tiny baby, then, and the regi- 
ment lay at a place called Tricky ? 
Trickery? I can’t remember.” 

“Trichinopoly ?”’ 

“Ah, yes! that’s it. Mamma has 
got a gold chain made by the native 
jewellers there.” 

Then she threw open the lid of her 
ivory chest, and drew herself back to 
let Ned look in ; and perhaps to judge 
the better of the effect which the 
sight of its treasures might produce 
upon the mind of the beholder. 

“Not like most dolls, are they?” 

“By no means, Amy. How well 
dressed they all are: and all diffe- 
rently !” 

“Yes! This, you see, is the — 
Ayah. It was her delicate nose those 
rude boys broke. I’ve had it glued 
on again, and the seam painted ; but 
he can see where it was done, if you 

old her up against the light. The 
nose-Ting was lost, you know, which 
wasa pity. The bangles on her arms 
and legs are all right though, and 
they are real silver. My Ayah was 


dressed as like this one as possible.” 
“Indeed? Had you an Ayah then 
to nurse you?” 
“Yes; for I was born in India.” 
“So was she!” said Edward, dream- 


ily. 
“Who? the Ayah? of course she 
was.” 
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“No, not the Ayah; but a lady,—I 
mean some one I was thinking of.” 
And he blushed up to the very roots 
of his hair, catching up the next doll 
to hide his confusion and escape far- 
ther questioning. 

“This is a Welshwoman, is she not, 
with the linsey-woolsey petticoat, and 
a man’s hat on her head ?” 

“Oh yes, she is the last of my family. 
Mamma dressed her for me not six 
months ago, when the regiment was 
at Pembroke. You see now what my 
plan is with the dolls. I have one in 
the costume of every station that we 
spend any time at. Here’s a Greek 
from Corfu, I don’t remember much 
about that though. And here’s an 
Andalusian, that was copied exactly 
from a girl’s dress at Gibraltar. But 
here’s my pet of all, except poor 
Ayah.” And she kissed the face so 
rudely mutilated by her enemies the 
school-boys. 

“And pray what dress is hers? 
Another Spanish one, I suppose, with 
that black mantilla.” 

“Dear me, no! that’s not a mantilla, 
but a ‘faldette.’” 

“Well I am no wiser for knowing 
that. So tell me what countrywoman 
this little lady is, with the black silk 
hood, that’s not a mantilla?”’ 

“Why, she is a Maltese, to be sure ; 
and that’s why I’m so fond of her. 
See, here’s her Maltese cross, of real 
gold filigree. Oh, I remember Malta 
very well, and our little house at 
Sliema, and the orange-trees at Bosco, 
and picking mushrooms out at Gozo— 
just as mes. | as if it were yesterday. 

Were you ever at Malta, Ned?” 

“No, never; but I shall go there 
on my way out, you know.” 

“Out where?” 

“To India. I am not a Queen’s 
officer like your papa; but a soldier 
of the Indian Army.” 

“Shall you go soon?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Well, Iam sorry for that; for I 
wanted to be great friends with you. 
I say, though, is India very large?’ 

“Very; what makes you ask?” 

“Because you might meet Ayah if 
it wasn’t : and I would give you a 
present for her. Mamma always says 
she was such a kind nurse to me.” 

Then she showed him the little 
drawers, inside the inlaid box, where 
there were a few spare dresses for 
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the dolls, and other childish treasures. 
When all was inspected, and he was 
about to leave the corner, she put her 
hand in his again, and asked : 
“Are you going now, Ned?” 
, “Yes, I think I must; so good-bye, 
m p99 
“Good-bye, Ned. But I want to 
ask ww one more thing before yougo.” 
“What is it?” 
“T want to know the name of the 
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lady you were thinking of—the 
lady that was born in India too.” 

He hesitated ; had there been pert- 
ness in the child’s face, he would not 
have answered, “Constance.” 

“Constance !—that’s a very 
name. And does she call you ‘ 

“She used to.” 


rett; 
ed?” 


“Oh, indeed ! Well, good-bye, 
Ned.” 
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Ir is at all times an edifying spectacle 
to behold a son employed in doing 
honour to a father’s memory. The 
homage of reverence and obedience 
inculcated in the Commandment was 
never meant to be merely personal, as 
regards parent or child. The duty 
survives, though he be dead who is to 
be honoured. The promise of length 
of days implies the world’s approval of 
him who has fulfilled the pious obli- 

ation. The wisdom of the law mani- 

ests itself under a variety of aspects; 
and many are the considerations which 
combine to render the petition appro- 
priate, when we pray that our hearts 
may be inclined to keep it. In its 
primary acceptation it includes the 
principle of moral subordination. It 
is the sanction of parental authority, 
whichis itself the groundwork of social 
order. But it has a higher anda more 
extensive significance, and suggests the 
tone the offspring should assume with 
regard to the parent, as the interpreter, 
the exponent, the advocate, the cham- 
pion of his existence, standing for- 
ward to vindicate the memory of the 
dead in the eyes of the living, and ex- 
hibit the ancestral proportions as 
they deserve to be exhibited, and as 
they only can be, when the moulding 
hand of circumstances has ceased to 
find the clay plastic to its touch. But, 
further, to honour a parent is to do 
honour to one’s self, whether the 
act be one of obedience to his pre- 
cepts, compliance with his intentions, 
vindication of his character from 
obloquy, or, as in the remarkable in- 
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stance before us, illustration of that 
enius and those achievements which 
ave rendered the inherited name 
amongst the most illustrious of even 
our illustrious aristocracy. This duty 
may be performed with more or less 
completeness, according to the degree 
of ability brought tothe pious task, and 
the extent of zeal animating him who 
has undertaken it. There is scarcely 
a limit to its scope. For instance, it 
might reasonably be considered that 
the world had already in its hands 
the book of the life of the Duke of 
Wellington. Not only had innumer- 
able memoirs of that great man’s 
career familiarized us with its most 
trifling features, as well as with its 
main outlines; but the literature of 
his official existence was supposed to 
have been gathered and garnered long 
ago; and the world might have been 
justified in coming to the conclusion 
that it possessed, in what was already 
before it, the whole life of the man 


“ Votiva—veluti depicta tabella.” 


To what an extent it would have 
been mistaken had it thus judged, the 
a affords satis- 

actory proof—a collection not even 
yet exhausted, though volume after 
volume has issued from the press, and 
although it is known that a consider- 
able number of papers, belonging to a 
period of extreme interest and im- 
rtance, originally deposited in safe 
ont in this city with a view to their 
preservation, have hithertoeluded the 
most diligent search of theson, and are 
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most probably irretrievably lost. Vas 
indeed, were the resources of the min 
which poured itself out in such ap- 
parently inexhaustiblestreams—valu- 
able indeed to the world of to-day is 
this irrigation, as it might be called, 
from these head-waters of wisdom— 
and of commensurate importance are 
the services of him who has under- 
taken to bring the flow within every 
man’s reach, to be applied to the 
mural and social culture of the pre- 
sent and of the future. 

It is not our intention to take up 
the whole of the series already pub- 
lished, containing as it does, the sup- 
plementary despatches, correspond- 
ence, and memoranda of the Duke of 
Wellington from the commencement 
of his public career to the year 
1813, embracing both his civil and 
military achievements during that 
period. The subject is so extensive, 
that to attempt to increase the field 
of view sufficiently to include the 
whole, would be either to reduce the 
details to microscopic proportions, or 
to omit so much as to fail of making 
good the promise of our title. What 
we propose to do—and it is, after all, 

rhaps the most satisfactory course— 
is to turn to the volume having more 
especial reference to this country, and 
see how the genius of the man born 
toinfluenceso powerfully the destinies 
of modern Europe, exhibited itself 
when brought into exercise in the com- 
paratively subordinate position and 
confined sphere of Chief Secretary to 
the Lord creeds of Ireland. 

The present work, as we are told by 
the editor, will have its close at or 
about the epoch of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. It will be left to a later day, 
and perhaps to another hand, to col- 
lect and give forth the memoranda of 
the subsequent periods of the life of 
the illustrious Irishman. With one 
of these periods—that of 1829—Irish 
interests were once more to be identi- 
fied. Should we ever be put in pos- 
session of these, we shall have before 
us and be able to pronounce upon the 
motives which really induced what 
has been always considered as the 
most questionable, panere unintel- 
ligible, act of the Duke’s life, con- 
sidering‘his antecedents—however the 
modification of public opinion may 
have since led men to acquiesce in 
what he was then so conspicuously 
instrumental in bringing about. A 
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glance behind the scenes will often ex- 
plain a mystery. Such a glance is 
seldom obtained till the actors are off 
the stage. In this case, a few linger 
still. e shall have the true story of 
the Peel and Wellington Administra- 
tion then first revealed to the eyes of 
the world, when the last survivor 
amongst those who belonged to it has 
quitted the scene, and contemporary 
criticism has passed into history. 

In the mean time, let us be thankful 
that we have so much. The policy ac- 
cording to which Ireland was go- 
verned during the first ten years after 
the union of the two kingdoms was 
effected, is nowhere more clearly illus- 
trated than in the correspondence 
under review. We say clearly illus- 
trated, for one great merit these let- 
ters possess, and which gives them 
an emphatic historical value, is the 
healthy consistency of their tone, 
affording evidence of their having been 
penned in conscientious and earnest 
conformity with certain rules of action 
carefully studied and deliberately 
adopted. The principles of govern- 
ment, such as they were, were those 
of the Viceroy, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Ministers with whom 
he acted. The principles of action 
under which they were administered 
and the prescribed policy of the Vice- 
roy was carried out, were the Secre- 
tary’s own. The distinction ought 
not to be lost sight of. 

Few men saw more clearly than 
this young military importation from 
the plains of India how Ireland actu- 
ally stood with respect to England, 
and as an integral part of the British 
empire, at the period at which he as- 
sumed the duties of Chief Secretary— 
namely, in April, 1807. It was not 
the penne of revolutionary opinions 
which at that time was most to be 
cogsenenae® Two attempts at re- 
bellion, grounded on these principles, 
had been suppressed ; and on the Con- 
tinent the struggle of a great nation 
for liberty had ended in the riveting 
on of fetters scarcely less galling than 
those which had been broken and cast 
away. The danger at the moment 
was, that the great European military 
despot, who beheld in England the 
most powertul obstacle to his designs, 
might avail himself of the condition 
of Ireland, partly disaffected, inade- 
quately defended, and advantageously 
circumstanced as the theatre of inva- 
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sion, and make a sudden descent upon 
that island, in the hope of establish- 
ing a footing there, by means of 
which he might attack England to 
advantage. To avert this danger the 
Government saw that there were two 
lines of proceeding which they might 
adopt simultaneously. One was, to 
strengthen the national defences of 
the country, and avail themselves of 
every advantage offered by its posi- 
tion, population, and resources ; the 
other, to frame and carry out such a 
system of dealing with the existing 
political and social difficulties of the 
country as would have a tendency to 
remove the main grounds of com- 
plaint, and finally engender a feeling 
of mutual confidence between the go- 
verning and the governed. 

A great obstacle still stood in the way 
of the adjustment of theIrish question. 
Mr. Pitt had, at the time of the dis- 
cussion of the Legislative Union, 
pledged himself, in case it was accom- 
plished, to the introduction of mea- 
sures having for their object the ad- 
mission of the Irish Roman Catholics 
to a participation of the benefits and 

orivileges of the British Constitution. 

he fulfilment of this pledge was 
prevented by the scruples (cons- 
cientious no doubt, if mistaken) of 
the King, who considered that he 
was bound by his coronation oath to 
refuse his sanction to any recogni- 
tion of the political rights of tha 
section of his subjects. The effect of 
the disappointment was manifesting 
itself, at the time we speak of, in re- 
peated representations and remon- 
strances from the Roman Catholic 
body in this country, and more espe- 
cially from the priesthood. This was 
beyond the province of discussion. 
It was a state of things which could 
not be helped. The business of the 
local government was to prevent the 
mischief from spreading farther, and 
to make the best of things as they 
were. Unfortunately, a duty of an- 
other nature devolved upon the Irish 
Secretary. In the words of the edi- 
tor of these volumes— 


** The violence of the Opposition in 
Parliament increased the difficulties of 
government, and it was considered neces- 
sary to maintain a strong majority in 
both Houses of the Legislature. The 
attainment of this object was materially 
assisted by the exercise of patronage in 
the wide field afforded for its operation 
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by the separate executive establish- 
ments of Ireland, then abounding in ap- 
pointments to light duties and heavy 
salaries.” 


Tn short, we find two classes of re- 
sponsibility imposed upon the Irish 
Secretary—conflicting to a certain 
extent, yet both having to be sub- 
mitted to. He was expected to “job” 
the patronage; and he was to re- 
form, and at the same time to for- 
tify and protect the country. It is to 
the credit of the illustrious man who 
undertook to exercise these somewhat 
antagonistic functions, that the min- 
utest details now brought to light do 
not exhibit the deviation of a hair’s 
breadth from the line of honour ; and 
that demonstration is here afforded 
that, taking up, as he was made to 
do, a system admitting of so much 
that might be questionable and objec- 
tionable in its application, he applied 
it as conscientiously and as truth- 
fully as if it had been perfect, and ne- 
ver allowed himself to aid, by a single 
act of duplicity or word of equivoca- 
tion, measures which he was bound 
to carry out, and for the morality of 
which he was in no way responsible. 
A military disciplinarian himself, he 
took the word of command without 
questioning it; but he exercised it in 
the spirit of a soldier and of a gentle- 
man. After a careful perusal of this 
volume we are enabled to state that 
he never even hinted promises which 
he did not think he was, or might be, 
able to fulfil; that he raised no hopes 
where he did not believe there might 
be a reasonable expectation of their 
being fulfilled ; and that he reproved 
or threatened nobody except for acts 
or words in themselves really, or in 
the estimation of the Government, 
culpable. He took, we repeat, the 
word of command. His power was 
limited and circumscribed. He was, 
for certain purposes, no more than the 
local agent of the Minister in Lon- 
don. or other purposes, he was 
free to examine, to inquire, to learn, 
to compare, to conceive, to suggest, 
to undertake, to elaborate, to carry to 
completion. The task of strengthen- 
ing the hands of Government in Par- 
liament by inducements on the one 
hand, and by something little short of 
menace on the other, no doubt occa- 
sionally devolved upon him. He per- 
formed it scrupulously and to the 
letter. The work of developing the 
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resources of the country, of maintain- 
ing order, of encouraging industry, 
loyalty, enterprise, self-reliance, was 
gone through with equally indefatig- 
able and conscientious assiduity, and 
with more heartiness. Certain pas- 
sages in the correspondence show how 
little some of the duties expected to 
be discharged by him were to his taste 
——as, for instance, the following, which 
occur in a letter to Lord Manners, 
under the date of the 11th January, 
1809 :— 


‘* We are expected by the ministers 
in England to govern the country as it 
ought to be governed, and to dispose of 
the patronage to the best deserving ; to 
secure a majority in both Houses of Par- 
liament, aud at the same time to grant 
the favours of the Crown to those who 
may have the ear of the Ministers and 
solicit them in England. 

**It may be very proper to promote 
to the county chairs the candidates 
deemed the most deserving; it may also 
be very proper to attend to the claims 
of gentlemen residing in England for a 
share of the patronage of the government 
of Ireland ; but, to use a vulgar phrase, 
* we cannot eat our cake and have our 
cake ;’ and if this system be persevered 
in, Ireland cannot be governed, and the 
Ministers must not expect the support 
of the Irish members. 

‘*T certainly feel strongly what I 
have said; not on my own account, 
for I have no personal objects in this 
country, and have not recommended to 
the Lord Lieutenant a person of any 
description, excepting on public or po- 
litical grounds.” 


Here was the rigidity of a system 
constraining the functionary who was 
bound to carry it out. See how liber- 
ally, and with what judicious con- 
sideration, he deals with a party ques- 
tion, using the name of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but evidently expressing 
his own sentiments :— 

** To Brigadier»Major Beevor. 
*« Dublin Castle, 
** Srr, Ist June, 1807. 

‘** Sir Edward Littlehales has commu- 
nicated to me your letter of the 29th 
May, relative to the wish expressed by 
certain of the corps of yeomanry in the 
neighbourhood of Enniscorthy to cele- 
brate the battle of Vinegar Hill, which 
I have laid before the Lord Lieutenant. 

“It can never be the wish of his 
Grace to check that sentiment among 
military men which prompts them to 
celebrate the achievements of themselves 
or of their brother soldiers, convinced 
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as his Grace is that the encouragement 
of this sentiment and the recollection of 
former achievements urge those who 
have performed great actions to a repeti- 
tion of their exertions, and to an imita- 
tion of them those who have not had 
such an opportunity. But in the case 
under consideration the wish of the corps 
of yeomanry does not apply only to the 
commemoration of a military achieve- 
ment ; and it appears impossible to cele- 
brate the victory at Vinegar Hill without 
recalling to the recollection, not only of 
those who celebrate, but of the country 
in general, the persons over whom that 
victory was gained, and all the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of the times which 
concurred to bring about that state of 
affairs which rendered that battle and 
victory necessary. His Grace cannot 
believe that those who wish to com- 
memorate their military achievement 
are desirous to hurt the feelings of 
others, however blamable and guilty 
they may have been; and he does not 
suppose that they can wish to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which led to the contest in 
question. 

** Upon the whole, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant is desirous that this commemoration 
should be avoided, and that, if possible, 
these unfortunate disputes should be 
forgotten.—I have, &c., 

‘* ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


And again, commenting upon a let- 
ter of Mr. R. Stearne Tighe, on the 
subject of National Education :— 


** As you have desired it, I will tell 
you that in my opinion the great object 
of our policy in Ireland should be to 
endeavour to obliterate, as far as the 
law will allow us, the distinction between 
Protestants and Catholics, and that we 
ought to avoid any thing which can in- 
duce either sect to recollect or believe 
that its interests are separate and dis- 
tinct from those of the other.” 


Where the conduct of a military 
officer commanding a district is the 
subject, the rule of duty, though laid 
down clearly, is temperately express- 
ed. Ina letter to Brigadier-General 
Lee, under the date of the 7th of July, 
1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley, after re- 
commending that the commanding 
officershould make himself acquainted 
with the characters of those persons 
in his district on whom he will have 
to rely for information, proceeds as 
follows :— 

**Tt frequently happens that the people 
whodocommit outrages and disturbances 
have some reason to complain; but, in 
my opinion, that is not a subject for the 
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consideration of the general officer. He 
must aid in the preservation of the peace 
of the county, and in the support of the 
law ; and he who breaks the law must 
be considered in the wrong, whatever 
may have been the nature of the provo- 
cation which he has received. 

**It is possible that grievances may 
exist in the county of Limerick ; provi- 
sions may be too dear, or too high a rent 
may be demanded for land; and there 
may be no Poor Laws, and the magis- 
trates may not do their duty as they 
ought by the poor; but these circum- 
stances afford no reason why the general 
officer should not give the military aid 
which he may have at his command to 
preserve the peace, to repress disturb- 
ance, and to bring those to justice who 
may have been guilty of a violation of 
the law.” 


Aspecial object with those who were 
concerned in appointing to his Irish 
post the young officer who had recently 
distinguished himself so highly under 
his brother’s administration in In- 
dia, was the development of the de- 
fensive resources of Ireland against 
foreign invasion. The course of events, 
after the changes of half a century, 
having once more brought round a 
state of thingsin which apprehensions 
have been entertained, in some degree 
similar to those which prevailed in 
1807, it becomes practically and not 
merely historically interesting to as- 
certain what were the views of the 
great military genius of theage on that 
question. It would appear, indeed, 
as if some of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
ideas had been partially carried out 
at the present day, as in the instance 
of the permanent encampment on the 
Curragh ; while the vast advance in 
the means of locomotion—and, what 
is more gratifying and moreimportant, 
the improved spirit which pervades 
the population—suggest a certain 
modification in others; but in the 
main they possess their original value, 
and demand consideration in propor- 
tion to the authority of their author. 
In a letter to Lord Hawkesbury—the 
Earl of Liverpool of a later day—of 
the date of 7th May, 1807, Sir Arthur, 
replying to the inquiry of the minis- 
ter, enters at some length into his 
views as to the measures best calcu- 
lated to avert the consequences of a 
descent upon the shores of Ireland. 
The propositions he lays down are the 
following :— 

*¢ That Ireland is assailable by the ene- 
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my on all parts of its southern, its wes- 
tern, and its northern coast ; that in case 
it should be attacked by a body of the 
enemy sufficiently large to give employ- 
ment to a large proportion of the regular 
troops, the people in all parts of the 
country would rise in rebellion: that 
Treland must ultimately depend for its 
defence upon the resources of men and 
military equipments which it should re- 
ceive from Great Britain,” 


As a remedy for the evil stated in 
the first proposition, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley proposes to establish a naval 
station in Bantry Bay, Thishe merely 
touches upon, as he considers the evil 
stated in the second proposition as of 
much greater magnitude. He takes 
it for granted that the operations 
which the British army would have 
to carry on would be of the nature of 
those in an enemy’s country. There 
was too much reason for coming to 
such a conclusion at that day. In 
this respect we may be permitted to 
hope that the observations of the 
strategist may be, in a great measure, 
inapplicable to the present time. Be- 
sides, as has been already remarked, 
some steps have been taken, in the 
interval, in the direction herein pointed 
out. Sir Arthur Wellesley states that 
there existed, at the time, no secure 
depot of provisions or military stores, 
no magazine, no place of any descrip- 
tion which might not be taken pos- 
session of by the insurgent population, 
under the direction of French officers. 
Thus all would depend on the event 
of one battle. 

In conformity with these views, he 
lays it down that Ireland, in case of 
invasion, must be considered as an 
enemy's country ; and, as such, he 
op arve-c that fortified places should 

established in different parts of it. 
These fortified places are not intended 
to be places of refuge for an army, 
but magazines and stores along the 
lines of defence, to be selected with a 
view to the different points which 
may be attacked by an enemy. And 
they are to be constructed not with 
the idea of maintaining a defence 
against the enemy, but with reference 
to the protection of the magazines 
and stores against the insurgent popu- 
lation, and against a coup de main. 
He proceeds to state his conviction 
that such centres of defence will prove 
permanently useful in the govern- 
ment of the country; and in case 
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of any outbreak or insurrection, will 
form a rallying point and support to 
the operations of the force which 
might be employed in keeping the 
peace of those parts of the country 
not the immediate seat of disturbance. 

In considering the last proposition, 
namely, that we must depend for 
support upon Great Britain, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley recommends that Dub- 
lin should be permanently fixed upon 
as the point of military connexion 
between the two countries. He gives 
his reasons for this, into which it is 
unnecessary now to enter, as it is not 
likely that anybody would be dis- 
posed to dispute the soundness of his 
proposition. The remainder of this 
remarkablecommunication is occupied 
with the subject of the maintenance 
and increase of an army in Ireland, 
with which we have but little to do 
at present. 

n the winter of the year in which 
this letter was written, Sir Arthur 
writes as follows to the Earl of Har- 


rington :— 
** Moore Abbey, Ist Dec., 1807. 


“ My pear Lorp,—lI enclose a paper, 
which contains the result of a very 
anxious consideration which I have 
given to the state of our [Ireland] de- 
fence, if the enemy should now attack 
us; and I submit it to you not because 
I am of opinion, even at present, that it 
proposes the best system that we can 
adopt, but because it will bring under 

our view the different points to which, 
if we should be attacked, we must at- 
tend, and will afford you a convenient 
mode of considering and deciding upon 
them. I am by nomeans wedded to my 
opinions ; indeed I am not quite certain, 
that if I had the power, I should act in 
the manner proposed in the enclosed 
paper; and I am convinced it must be 
altered according to any change in the 
supposed mode of attack by the enemy. 
I beg, therefore, that it may be con- 
sidered only as a sketch for others to 
work upon and make perfect, and by no 
means as a decided system to be adopted. 
—Ever, my dear Lord, &c., 

** ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


Appended to this letter is a memo- 
randum, which the editor supposes to 
be the paper referred to, containing 
an elaborate statement of the writer’s 
views upon the subject of a foreign 
invasion, and a careful summary of 
the means to be adopted for the pur- 
pose of resisting it. Here, again, the 
sagacity of the great Commander forces 
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itself upon the notice of the reader, 
who feels that he is a debtor to the 
wisdom of the Past, for many a sug- 
gestion which might prove of value 
and importance in the Future. Of the 
three elements out of which such con- 
siderations take their origin, the geo- 
graphical features are permanent, the 
tactics are presumed to be still in ac- 
cordance with the newest lights of 
science—the personal and social ele- 
ment alone has undergone a change, 
rendering, we encourage ourselves to 
hope, many of the assumptions of this 
memorandum iespatiestie to the pre- 
sent time, amongst which let us in- 
clude that under which the popula- 
tion of the country is considered a 
hostile one. Years of increased inter- 
communication, equalization of laws, 
the spread of enlightenment, and its 
natural fruits, have gone far towards 
fusing two nations into one people. 
In spite of the machinations of in- 
terested or malevolent persons, we 
encourage the conviction that the 
amalgamation of therival populations 
has at last gone far enough to justify 
them relying upon each other in case 
a crisis of danger threatened either ; 
and that a bond of union stricter than 
the legislative one has been estab- 
lished at length by an interchange of 
mutual good offices, and by the appre- 
ciation of reciprocal advantages, not 
hereafter likely to be severed by an 
attempt, on the part of one of thém, 
to advance the designs of potentates 
who would tread with iron heel upon 
the land which they would deign to 
set their foot upon only as a stepping- 
stone to the subversion of Britain’s 
empire. 

fore quitting the subject of the 
defences of this country, it may be 
well to advert to certain additional 
suggestions offered by theIrish Secre- 
tary to the Minister in England, and 
grounded on a review of the abstract 
of the Report of the Committee of 
Engineers, respecting the proposed 
fortifications in Ireland. These sug- 
gestions are made after a considera- 
tion of the subject in concert with the 
Earl of Harrington ; and have relation 
principally to a provision for the ease 
and security of the communication 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Report had recommended the 
construction of a fort at the Pigeon- 
house, onthe river Liffey. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley gives an accurate and de- 
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tailed description of that place, and 
of the neighbouring localities, in- 
cluding the suburb of Ringsend, the 
north and south walls of the Liffey, 
&c.; and appene to it his view of 
what would be necessary to complete 
the defences of the metropolis on that 
side:— 

‘* From this account of the relative si- 
tuation of the Pigeon-house, Ringsend, 
and Dublin, it will be obvious that a 
fortification at the Pigeon-house will se- 
cure no more of the navigation of the 
river than to that point ; and that unless 
Ringsend should be occupied as well as 
the Pigeon-house, the communication 
by land between the proposed fort and 
Dublin will be nearly impracticable in 
the face of an enemy in possession of 
Ringsend, and of the towers and ground 
on the south shore of the bay of Dublin. 
If the result of the consideration given 
to the suggestions should be a determin- 
ation to occupy Ringsend as well as the 
Pigeon-house, it would be expedient to 
construct the principal work at the for- 
mer, and the outwork at the latter. 
From the description above given of the 
ground, it is obvious that no establish- 
ment could be made by an enemy at the 
Pigeon-house, as long as possession 
should be kept of Ringsend; and from 
the nature of the ground at Ringsend, 
and the great command of water which 
it possesses, there is reason to believe 
that a fortress of considerable strength 
could be constructed there at no very 
large expense. In this view of the sub- 
ject Ringsend appears far preferable to 
the Pigeon-house. The ground now ex- 
isting at the latter must be purchased 
from the Ballast Office at a large ex- 
pense, and the additional ground re- 
quired for the principal fort near Dublin 
must be recovered from the sea. And 
the inconvenience attending this large 
establishment at the Pigeon-house is the 
wantof water. There is none excepting 
what may be conveyed in pipes, which 
are liable to be cut off, or can be pre- 
served in tanks or wells, which must be 
sunk; and it is not certain that works of 
this description in made ground, such as 
that at the Pigeon-house, will bear the 
firing of heavy cannon. I am, therefore, 
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of opinion, that the principal fort ought 
to be placed at Ringsend; that the 
Pigeon-house ought to be considered an 
outwork ; and that.no more ought to be 
done there than to strengthen the works 
already constructed, and to secure the 

lace from surprise by an enemy cross- 
ing the sands at low water.” 


It is deserving of consideration 
(though the construction of a harbour 
at Kingstown may, in some degree, 
have modified the question), how far 
the suggestions of the great Com- 
mander upon a subject so directly 
affecting the safety of our capital de- 
serve reconsideration even now, with 
a view to carrying them out, should 
they be judged to retain their original 
value. Nothing has been done in the 
way of strengthening Ringsend from 
that time to this; yet it is plain to 
the most inexperienced eye, once its 
attention is directed to the point, 
that the Pigeon-house fort is abso- 
lutely useless as either a magazine or 
a place of fortification to secure the 
navigation of the river up to Dublin, 
so long as the adjoining shore, from 
which the moie called the Pigeon- 
house wall stretches, is undefended.* 
It has been stated that a certain 
foreign prince, during a recent visit 
to Dublin, openly expressed his aston- 
ishment that the harbour of Kings- 
town should be left unprotected by 
any ae system of defensive 
works. hether his surprise (though 
not allowed to escape his lips in 
words) may not have been greater at 
seeing the oe to the Custom- 
house and the metropolitan quarter 
of Carlisle-bridge left open to the 
attack of gun-boats, is a question 
which it is not very likely nor very 
desirable that we should ever have 
the means of answering. Should any 
thing happen, itisnot the great Duke’s 
fault ; though, as far as defences of 
the capital on the side of the sea go, 
it cannot be said that “forewarned is 
for¢armed.” 


* A curious map of Dublin and its environs, executed towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, still exists. It is constructed with sufficient accuracy; and 
the plan of a large fort is laid down upon what at that time formed the extreme 
point of dry land nearest to the mouth of the river on the south side. This pro- 
jected fort occupies the ground upon which Lower Mount-street has since been 
built; but, as a defence, it corresponds in principle with that recommended by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Ringsend, 120 years later. It is considered, we are 
aware, by those best competent to judge, that the place to fortify would be Howth: 
but, assuming the enemy to have the command of the channel, and to be provided 
with gun-boats, a fortified position nearer the river would, we are inclined to 


think, be very useful. 
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Many of the letters before us have 
reference to civil arrangements in 
Treland, adopted with a view to the 
internal security and prosperity of the 
country. A new system of metropo- 
litan police was the subject of an 
animated correspondence with Mr. 
Trail, the Under Secretary. Thesub- 
~ of the internal navigation of Ire- 

nd drew forth a letter, exhibitin 
much sound good sense and practic 
sagacity, from Mr. Griffith, errone- 
ously stated in a note to be the emi- 
neat engineer, the present Sir Richard 
Griffith ; whereas it was his father, a 
man of equal energy, though of less 
conspicuous scientificattainments. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, with characteristic 
discrimination, recognised the value 
of the communication, and in his re- 
ply expressed his wish for a personal 
interview with the writer. It is evi- 
dent from a subsequent letter that 
an interview did take place be- 
tween the parties; and it would fur- 
ther appear that Mr. Griffith’s sug- 

estions were duly appreciated, and 
had their influence on the measures 
recommended soon after by the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to the Secretary 
of State. There is something re- 
freshing in the spectacle of a family 
transmitting the spirit of social and 
patriotic energy from father to son, 
and perpetuating in hereditary de- 
scent those qualities which goto make 
a useful subject and a distinguished 
citizen. 

We have already stated that the 
variety of the topics embraced in this 
correspondence altogether precludes 
our entering into details. Here we 
find comments upon a riot at Rath- 
downey—there a discussion as to the 
objects of the Roman Catholics with 
respect to Bonaparte. In one page 
we have a request preferred to the 
Commander-in-Chief for an ensigncy 
for a young gentleman, named 
O’Reilly—in another a proposal for 
an increase of the silver coinage in 
Treland. Early in the volume we 
have “a gentleman, named Mr. Cro- 
ker,” proving that he can carry the 
election for the borough of Down- 

atrick ; while, further on, the fol- 
Leies letter occurs :-— 


«* To Sir Charles Saxton, Bart. 
*¢ London, 25th March, 1809. 
**My pear Srr Cuarves,—I have 
moved for a new writ for the city of 
Cashel in the room of Mr. Quintin Dick ; 
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and I shall be obliged to you if you will 
let Mr. Pennefather know that the per. 
son whom I wish should be returned is 
Mr, Peel. [ will let you know his 
Christian name by express to-morrow. 
We wish to have him returned by the 
meeting of Parliament, after the recess. 
** Ever yours most truly, 
** ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


To which the following is the ap- 
propriate sequel ;— 


** To Sir Charles Saxton, Bart. 
** London, 28th March, 1809. 

** My DEAR Sir Coar_es,—The name 
of the gentleman to be returned for 
Cashel is Robert Peel, Esq., of Drayton 
Bassett, in the county of Stafford, 

** Ever yours, &c., 
‘* ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


Out of such small beginnings do 
great things grow! Could either of 
these personages, thus coming into 
casual contact for the first time, have 
anticipated that they were one day 
between them to rule the destinies 
of the empire? What a chapter 
might be written on the fortuitous 
collisions of greatness with greatness ? 
How carefully would memorials of the 
kind be treasured up, if the slightest 
intimation was offered at the time, 
that they would eventually attain to 
the sanctity of relics ! 

But the time was approaching when 
Wellesley was to have work to do, of 
a nature different from that of de- 
tecting the frauds of excise officers, 
and revising police bills. In a letter 
to the Duke of Richmond, from 
London, on the 4th of June, 1808, the 
following passage occurs :— 


“The government have lately been 
talking to me about taking the command 
of the corps destined for Spain, which is 
to be assembled at Cork; but nothing is 
yet settled about it.” 


On the 8th of June, the Duke’s re- 
ly is written, dated from the Phoenix 
Park. It does him credit :— 


“Dear ArtTHUR,—I think you quite 
right in accepting the offer of the com- 
mand of the expedition if it be offered ; 
and, for the sake of the expedition, it is 
right it should be given to you; but I 
much doubt if Ireland is not of more 
consequence than the expedition, and I 
am certain you are of much consequence 
to it. 

** If you could return, so as to attend 
Parliament, I hope you would retain 
your office; but if you are wanted for a 
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more considerable time, of course the 
office must be filled up. 

** You know I shall be particularly 
sorry to lose you, and I must say I think a 
change in your office is very troublesome. 
No man that has had a civil refusal from 
you will hesitate in making that a posi- 
tive promise when you are out of the 
way. Iwish you fully to understand 
that I amon every account anxious you 
should remain Secretary, and that I 
shall think nothing of additional trouble 
to ensure it.” 


By the middle of July the Irish 
Secretary (for such he continues to be) 
has slid quietly off to the shores of 
Portugal, whence, in the face of the 
army of Napoleon’s general, he con- 
tinues to despatch letters to the min- 
ister at home, touching collectors of 
customs in Cork, pensions to English 
ladieson the Irish Establishment, &c., 
just as if he were still in his office in 
the Castle-yard. And when, at the 
end of October, he had achieved the 
defeat of Junot without the assistance 
of Moore, we have him once more at 
Dublin Castle, a. to Lord 
Hawkesbury the riots in Kerry, with 
as much earnestness and plainness 
as ever; and entering with his usual 
spirit upon the subject of the fees of 
the Chancellor of the Order of St. 
Patrick. The Peninsular affair, in 
fact, was merely a little interlude— 
an episode in the career of the 
Secretary—an autumnal recreation, 
like a couple of months’ grouse-shoot- 
ing. 

‘But economists were on the watch. 
Oh, Sir Arthur Wellesley holds an 
office, with its emoluments, and leaves 
the duties undischarged, to perform 
others, for which he is paid likewise. 
The manly letter which refers to this 
charge deserves to be given entire :— 


** To the Duke of Richmond. 


‘¢ London, 3rd Feb., 1809. 

**My pear Duxe,—Mr. Whitbread 
asked me last night whether I was still 
Secretary in Ireland, whether I had been 
so while I was abroad, and whether I 
received my salary during that period. 

‘«T answered, that when I had been ap- 
pointed to the office of Chief Secretary 


in Ireland, it had been understood by- 


the King’s ministers that my being in 
that office should not prevent my serving 
with the army when a fit opportunity 
should offer, and that accordingly I had 
served with the army in Zealand, and 
likewise in Portugal; that when I went 
upon both those services, and particu- 
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larly when I went upon the last, I had 
clearly understood that I had no further 
claim upon my office, that you were at 
perfect liberty to appoint a successor 
when you pleased, and that I should 
have had no reason whatever to com- 

lain if a successor had been appointed. 

hat, however, out of favour and kind- 
ness to me, and from a desire that I 
should continue to render you the assist- 
ance which you imagined I gave you, 
you had deferred to appoint a successor 
to me, in hopes that I might return; 
and that when I came home I found I 
was still in office, and renewed my duties. 
That in respect to my salary, I said that 
I was abroad from the 12th July to the 
beginning of October: that during that 
time I received my salary. That I did 
so upon this principle, that although the 
salary of the office was large, it was well 
known the expenses were large also; 
that I kept up my establishment in Ire- 
land, and that I could not afford the ex- 
pense of the office without the salary. 
I added, that I had not received my pay 
with the army during part of the time 
I was there; and that if I had remained 
- considerable time away from my 
office, and you had not appointed a suc- 
cessor, I should most probably not have 
taken the whole salary. But as it was, 
L assured him I was not richer now than 
when I took my office.” 


Events were occurring in Europe 
every day, which called for the inter- 
vention of genius and heroism. Up 


to the month of February, 1809, the 
daily drudgery of office work was, on 
the evidence of this volume, scrupu- 
lously performed by the Secretary. The 
Collector of Cavan should be a man of 
unexceptional character—so Colonel 
Barry is requested to ask Lord Farn- 
ham to make a proper appointment. 
The clause in the Mutiny Act respect- 
ing apprentices must be extended to 
Ireland—Sir James Pulteney is to see 
to that. Meantime, fate was forward- 
ing its work. The following letters 
speak for themselves. They do equal 
credit to both parties :— 


“ The Earlof Rosse to SirArthur Wellesley. 


‘*Dublin, 20th Feb., 1809, 

‘*My pear Sir Artsur,—As there 
have been rumours here that you may 
be employed in the south of Spain, and 
as I totally differ from Mr, Whitbread, 
thinking that every possible indulgence 
should be extended to those who are 
fighting the battles of our country, and 
therefore that it would be very hard that 
you should lose your office here, or its 
advantages during your absence, if I 
could be, in case of such an event, of 
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any use to you by acting for you here 
while absent, I will most cheerfully do 
so. It would make little difference to 
me, except spending a little more time 
in this town than I should do otherwise. 
Nor am I aware that there would be any 
impropriety in it. Something similar 
took place between Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Chichester, when the latter 
had a severe illness. 

“Tam, my dear Sir Arthur, with the 
greatest regard, yours most truly, 

** Rosse.” 


‘© To the Earl of Rosse. 
** London, 25th Feb., 1809. 

** My pEArR Lorp,—I am very much 
obliged and flattered by the friendly 
offer contained in your letter of the 20th. 
I have no reason to believe that I am to 
be employed on any foreign service, ex- 
cepting the general report of this town ; 
but if I were to be so employed, I could 
not bring myself to take advantage of 
your Lordship’s kind offer, and place you 
in a situation of much trouble and re- 
sponsibility only for my convenience. 
His Majesty and his ministers must de- 
termine in what manner they will em- 
ploy my services, and if they should 
employ me abroad, they must determine, 
in concert with the Lord Lieutenant, as 
they have done hitherto, who is to fill 
my office. 

“T am, however, I assure you, equally 
sensible of your Lordship’s friendship 
and kindness, and I beg you to believeme 

*« Ever yours, &c., 
‘* ARTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


And so the Irish Secretary passes, 
almost imperceptibly, into the British 
General. But to the last he is con- 
scientious ; and there is something 
fine in the fidelity to duty which, 
on the 10th of April, from on board 
the transport in the harbour of Ports- 
mouth, dictates five letters on Irish 
business, addressed toas many indivi- 
duals in that country, concerning the 
Barrack Board, the Board of Works, 
Inland Navigation, the Paving Bill, 
Meath Advowsons,and the Freeman’s 
Journal. 

Onthe 16th he hassailed; and bythe 
13th of the next month has carefully 
packed and despatched to England a 
collection of orange trees for Mrs. 
Canning, in fulfilment of a promise ; 
has crossed the Douro in the face of 
the enemy; and has taken Oporto. 
Thenceforward the Irish Secretary's 
career becomes history. This volume 
closes, and another opens. The pro- 

ortions are expanded. Business has 
— policy, work has risen into 
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deeds, popularity has swelled into 
fame. Yet the same qualities which 


characterized the Secretary’s adminis- 
tration are only more conspicuous in 
that of the Hero. The comprehen- 
siveness of view, combined with atten- 
tion to the minutest details—the cau- 
tion in conceiving, the boldness in 
carrying into execution—the persever- 
ing adhesion toa premeditated system, 
and the readiness to adopt any advan- 
tageous modification presented by cir- 
cumstances; all these, as they be- 
longed to Sir Arthur Wellesley in the 
Castle of Dublin, so they continued 
to distinguish Lord Wellington in 
the great work of emancipating 
ee from the tyranny of a mili- 
tary despotism. It is as an exempli- 
fication of these things that the Irish 
volume is so richly instructive. It 
lets us into. the secret of the man’s 
success; and points out the way in 
which success such as he attained to 
can alone be achieved. Official de- 
spatches exhibit the character clad in’ 
conventional costume ; an unreserved 
correspondence and familiar memo- 
randa, such as are here opened to our 
perusal, show it in its natural shape 
and proportions, so that every linea- 
ment may be criticised, every muscle 
traced in itssymmetrical development, 
as the connectinglink between will and 
action. And when we step forward 
from behind the curtain of this semi- 
privacy, and behold the man out once 
more upon the stage of the world, 
with the waves of war raging about 
him, and all Europe breathlessly look- 
ing on, we recognise at a glance the 
features with which we had been 
already familiarized. Here, in the 
volume recently published, in theletter 
to “My dear Cooke,” from Freneda, 
after Salamanca had been fought, and 
the name of Wellington immortalized 
on the roll of greatness, we have the 
same shrewd tact in estimating cha- 
racter that evinced itself when “Mr. 
Thompson, of the Post Office,” or 
“Ryan of Clonmel,” wasunder review. 


**Depend upon it that very few French 
generals are to be bought, and Soult 
certainly is not in the market. He is 
now gone to France. I don’t say this 
because I think French generals less 
venal than others, but because Bonaparte 
outbids everybody. That is the secret 
of his policy. Idon’t know what could 
be given to Soult equal to what he would 
lose by treachery to his present master.” 
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How soon the fidelity of these 
generals of Napoleon was to be put 
to the test, and with what result, was 
then in the womb of time. Mean- 
while the British commander remains 
true to himself, to his character, and 
to his country. He has fairly earned 
the tribute communicated in the letter 
of the 5th of December, 1812: 


** The Lord Chancellor to General the 
Maryuis of Wellington. 
**London, 5th Dec., 1812. 

‘*The Lord Chancellor, as Speaker of 
the House of Lords, has the honour, by 
command of the House, to transmit to 
General the Marquis of Wellington the 
thanks of that House for the many and 
great services which he has rendered to 
this kingdom and to his Majesty’s allies 
during the late campaign, and more par- 
ticularly for the glorious and decisive 
victory obtained near Salamanca by the 
Allied Army under his Lordship’s com- 
mand, whereby the French power in 
Spain has been essentially diminished, 
the siege of Cadiz has been raised, and 
the southern provinces of the Peninsula 
have been rescued from the hands of the 
enemy. 

**The Lord Chancellor is unable to 
express in adequate terms the value 
which the thanks of the House upon 
this occasion derive, not only from the 
unanimity with which they were given, 
but from the extreme anxiety which the 
whole House manifested to declare their 
inability to express their gratitude and 
that of the country to the Marquis of 
Wellington as the House and the coun- 
try felt it. The Chancellor trusts that 
he need not add with what heartfelt 
satisfaction he conveys these thanks to 
the Marquis.” 


Nevertheless, though he has earned 
the thanks of the nation and of the 
world, he is true to himself, and grate- 
ful for a minor benefit. His brother 
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writes from Cadiz—*I have sent you 
a box of cigars; it is a small one, but 
I am told that the cigars are capital.” 
We can well imagine that even the 
Garter presented about the same time 
by the Prince Regent, was scarcely 
received with more hearty and healthy 
satisfaction. 

It is time we should take our 
leave of the Iron Duke. He has al- 
ready, at the close of these volumes, 
made for himself a name—for his 
country a glory. Later achievements 
will elevate the one yet higher, and 
enhance the other still further. There 
is yet disparaging criticism to be en- 
dured. it will be heard in the Com- 
mons proceeding from Burdett, who 
will not admit that Salamanca will 
bear comparison with Blenheim, and 
asserts that the failure before Burgos 
counterbalances all the advantages of 
the campaign. But our countryman 
can afford to be hardly judged. He 
is, even now, only constructing what 
has yet to be brought to completion. 
The full proportions are still to be de- 
veloped. In the process he is, more- 
over—as may be seen as page after 
page is turned over—producing the 
material for future conquest and re- 
nown. Note the names which meet 
the eye, as it glances along the cor- 
seeealanep-dimakaniiine Seaton, 


Napier, Gough, Hardinge, Baglan, 


Clyde. The triumphs of fifty years, 
in every part of the globe, have been, 
as it were, recruited from the ranks 
of the Peninsula. That land was not 
only the theatre but the school of 
greatness. Let Ireland be proud—for 
she has a right to be proud—that she 
has given to the empire, to fame, to 
futurity, the hero of modern times— 
the vainqueur du vainqueur du monde. 
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THE EVE OF 8T. JOHN. 
A MASQUE FOR MUSIC. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


[The observances connected with the celebration of the festival of St. John the Baptist 
were amongst the earliest and most widely diffused in the Christian Church. 

Of these the lighting of fires—a graft, probably, of the ceremonials of the Church of 
Rome upon heathen superstition—was the most notable, and the practice still obtains in 
Ireland, Spain, and other parts of the Continent. In England the observances were 
these:—Early in the morning herbs were culled that were noted for their odoriferous 
properties and medicinal virtues. Pyres of wood were placed upon hilltops, at the cross- 
ings of roads, or at other public places; and at nightfall the people went thither, the 
young wearing garlands of vervain and motherwort, and bearing bunches of violets and 
other flowers, the elder carrying lighted torches. The pyre was then set on fire in honour 
of the Saint, who was declared by Holy Writ to have been “a burning and a shining 
light” and also to drive away “ dragons and evil spirits,” who were supposed to have special 
power over mankind on that night. When the fire was thoroughly kindled the people 
danced round it, then they threw in the herbs, praying heaven that as these were con- 
sumed in the fire so might all evil influences be destroyed, and that through the rest of 
the year they might be saved from agues, murrains, blights, and injury from the elements. 
When the fire sank low the ashes were flung in the air to scare the evil spirits supposed 
to be hovering about, and the brands that were still unconsumed were borne away to be 
placed in the houses as a protection against spiritual assaults. 

In an ancient homily, “‘ De Festi Sancti Johannes Baptiste,” we find these fires thus 
alluded to :— 

** The second fyre was made of woode, for that will brenne lyght, and will be seene farre. 
For it is the chefe of fyre to be seene farre, and betokenynge that Saynt Johan was a lanterne 
of lyght to the people. Also the people made blases of fyre, for that they shulde be seene 
farre, and specyally in the nyght in token of St. Johan having beene seene from farre in the 
spirit by Jeremiah.” 

The curious reader will find much information on this subject in Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” in the elaborate work of Paciaudus, “ De cultu 8. Johannis Baptiste,” and 
in Jacob Grimm’s learned “ Deutsche Mythologie,” tits: Johanisbend, Johanisfuer. ] 


DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 


Sir Hugo, . . . - A sentimental knight returned from the crusade. 


Ravpn, . . . - His squire—very unsentimental. 
Dr Montrort, .« : - A baron. 


Lusi, . ° . - A peasant. 


Lucy, : ‘ . - Daughter of De Montfort, betrothed to Hugo. 
Berroa, . ° ° « Her nurse. 
Dorcas, ‘ é ‘ - A peasant. 
Rosin Soee Wee t 


. Fairies. 
Wi11-0’-THE-WiIspP, 


Angels. Fairies. Peasants. 
Puace.—England. Time.—The Third Crusade—end of the twelfth century. 


SCENE I. 
NIGHT—A WILD MOOR. 


Witt-o'-rne-Wisp, Ropis GoopreLLow, AND Farris. 
Will-o'-the- Wisp.— Thro’ the dreary waste of night,— 
When thestars are dim in thedarkling sky, We watch the meteor’s fitful beam 
Ere the young moon looks from her bower On the dark-flowing streamlet’s bosom 


on high, gleam, 
-And the wind-sprite howls on the clouds Or feed with vapour the mist’s cold flame, 
that fly And follow its treacherous flight. 


XUI 
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Fairies.—We watch in the stream 
The meteor’s beam, 
Or feed the Wisp’s light 
And follow its flight 
Till the first beam of day 
Chase us away 
Away—away! 


Robin.— 
But soon as the moon, in her full-grown 
pride, 
Shines down on the vale and mountain’s 
side, 
And deep in the streamlet’s silver tide 
Her beams of light are seen, 
We dance all night long on the moonlit 
glade 
To the nightingale’s song from the 
thicket’s shade, 
And the grass that our footsteps lightly 
tread 
Is the fairy ring on the green. 


Fairies.—We dance all night long 
To the nightingale’s song, 
And our footsteps are seen 
Tn the ring on the green, 
Till the first beam of day 
Chase us away 
Away—away! 


Robin.— 
Hush !—I hear the sound of human feet 
Near the wild rowan where our people 
meet. 


Fairies.— 
Vanish !—vanish !—disappear !— 
Into caverns—into mountains— 
Into grottoes—into fountains, 
Under leaves of wilé-fern creep, 
Under mushrooms let us sleep, 
Clothe our limbs with vapoury shrouds 
And wrap the pallid moon in clouds. 
Vanish—vanish—disappear ! 
Robin— Ill away 
To sport and play 
Up and down till break of day. 


Will-o’-the- Wisp.— 
With flitting ray 
Tl lead astray 
Belated folk till break of day. 


Tra On our gambols let us go 


errity—Ho! ho! ho! 
Merrily 4-711 the cock shall crow. 


(Enter Huco and Rar.) 


Hugo.— 
Heaven be praised! all dangers past, 
We've reached our native land at last. 


Ralph.— 
Pray Heaven, that here we do not find 
Worse things than war, or waves, or wind. 
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Hugo.— 
Oh! what joy, when home returning, 
All the warrior’s battles o’er, 
Love within his bosom burning, 
Safe he treads his native shore. 
Bright the story 
Of his glory, 
Fresh his laurels steeped with gore, 
Proud he brings them 
Till he flings them 
Fondly his true love before. 


Ralph.— 
Oh! the pleasure of campaigning ; 
Oh! the soldier’s merry life; 
Every danger still disdaining, 
Ever ready for the strife. 
Squadrons dashing, 
Helmets flashing, 
Falchions clashing in the strife ; 
Clarions braying, 
Chargers neighing, 
Slain and slaying—death and life. 


Hugo.— 
Oh! what joy, when reunited 
To the heart he holds most dear, 
Parting vows, once sadly plighted, 
Now redeemed by glad lips near. 
Sweet they ponder 
As they wander, 
Feelings fonder warm each breast, 
Till revealing 
All the feeling 
Of the love that makes them blest. 


Ralph.— 
Oh! the pleasure of campaigning, 
When the battle-day is done, 
Wine cups by the watch-fire draining 
For the victory that’s won. 
Comrades resting, 
Laughing, jesting, 
Quaffing, feasting, full of glee; 
With each dear one, 
Sitting near one, 
Still to cheer one merrily. 


Hugo.— 
Wheresoe’er the soldier wanders, 
When in foreign lands he roves, 
Still on home he fondly ponders, 
Still he thinks on her he loves. 
Still confessing 
Her possessing 
Is the blessing ne’er to cloy— 
Hands for duty, 
Hearts for beauty, 
Love is still the soldier’s joy. 


Ralph.— 
Wheresoe’er the soldier wanders 
With a merry heart he roves, 
What he wins he freely squanders, 
Now he fights, and now he loves. 
Wrongs redressing, 
Foes repressing, 
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Maids caressing free or coy ; 
Hands for duty, 
Hearts for beauty, 
Love is still the soldier’s joy. 


Hugo.— 
How dark the summer midnight grows, 
How silent all around. 


Ralph.— 
I scarce can see before my nose, 
Or grope along the ground. 


Hugo.— 
I’ve missed the path upon the moor 
Tho’ many a time I've cross’d it. 


Ralph.— 
The way I cannot find, that’s sure, 
Because I find I've lost it. 


Hugo.— 
Let’s call aloud—there may be some one 
near us. 


Ralph.— 
Marry, there’s nought but bats and owls 
to hear us. 


Hugo.— Hillo! hillo! 
Ralph.— Hillo! hillo! 
Robin Goodfellow.—Ho! ho! 

(Then far away as an echo).—Ho! ho! 


Hugo.— 
Some one answers to our hollo 
In the distance—let us follow. 
Ralph.— 
Pray move warily, good master, 
Or you'll meet with some disaster. 


Hugo.—F aster—faster. 
Ralph.— Soft, good master. 
Hugo.—Fear not danger or 


disaster. 
Ralph.—Or you'll meet with some 
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Robin.— Hillo! hillo! 

Hugo.— 
Hark! the voice is surely near us, 
Shout again that he may hear us. 


Ralph.— 
Hillo, friend, we’ve lost our way, 
Tell us where we'll find it, pray. 


Robin.— Here. 


Ralph.— Where ? 


Robin.— There. 
Ralph.— 
I faith the voice sounds everywhere. 


(Will-o’-the- Wisp shines.) 


Hugo.— 
See yon taper faintly gleaming, 
Through a cottage window beaming. 
Thither let us make all speed 
To find some guidance in our need. 


Ralph.— 
Cautious move or you may stumble, 
Over stocks and stones you'll tumble. 


Hugo.— 
There, I’m tripped up by a bramble 


Ralph.— 
Down I’m sinking, by the Mass. 


Hugo.— 
Prithee help me quick to scramble 
From this treacherous morass. 


Both.— 
Rambling, scrambling, to and fro— 
Stumbling, tumbling, on we go 
Through the bush, and thro’ the brier— 
Into water—into mire. 


SCENE II. 


A VILLAGE AT THE FOOT OF A HILL-—A PYRE HIGH IN THE DISTANCE—PEASANTS BEARING LIGHTED 
BRANDS MOVE UPWARDS. 


Peasant.— 
Come out, come out, young men and 
maids— 
’Tis the blessed Saint John’s night— 
With mother-wort and vervain braids, 
And flowers fair and bright. 


Chorus.—Come out, come out, 
With a merry shout, 
And climb the village hill, 
Where we will light 
The fires to-night 
To scare the powers of ill. 


Peasant.— 
Come out, come out, the night is dark, 
And spirits now have power, 
But we will bear the sacred spark 
To light the gloomy hour. 


Chorus.—Come out, come out, 
With a merry shout, 
With holy hymn and prayer, 
And we will charm 
Away each harm 
That lurks in earth and air. 
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(They ascend the hill to the pyre.) 


Peasant.— 
Fire the pile, and let it flare 
High into the midnight air, 
With a roar, and a rush, and a glare! 


(The pyre is.lighted ; peasants crowd around 
it; Lusix and Dorcas apart from the 
rest.) 

Lubin.— 

Dorcas, now a year is past 
Since I began a-wooing; 

Prithee, give consent at last, 

Reward my faithful sueing. 


Dorcas.— 
Prithee, Lubin, be content, 
And cease to press and tease me; 
Be sure I ne’er will give consent 
To wed until—it please me. 


Labin.— 
Take warning, e’er it be too late, 
Or else you may discover 
That she who scorns an honest mate 
May also lose a lover. 


Dorcas.— 
The maid that weds in haste, too late 
Will, to her cost, discover 
That though she may secure a mate 
She'll surely lose a lover. 


Dorcas.— 
So fare thee well—no longer sue, 
When I've a mind I'll seek for you. 


Lubin.— 
So fare thee well—no more I'll sue, 
The next time J’U be sought by you. 


[Lubin goes away. 
Chorus.— 


Round the boon-fire dance and sing 
Men and maidens in a ring, 

As the flame mounts high in air 
With a crackle and a glare. 


Dorcas.— 
Ah! my love is gone away ; 
Silly Lubin, not to guess 
When a maiden’s tongue says ‘ Nay’ 
To her love, her heart says ‘ Yes.’ 
Ah! should he again return, 
Ne’er more his love I'll spurn. 
Let me try a spell to see 
If my true love still he be. 


[Goes aside and scatters seed, chanting. 


“* Hempseed I sow, 


Hempseed I hoe, 
And he that is my true love come after 
me and mow.” 
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Inbin—(stealing behind her and catching her 


in his arms).— 
“What you sow, 
And you hoe, 
Here your true love comes to mow.” 


Dorcas (screaming).— Ah! 


Lubin.— N trials } 
ieee sisi: ‘follies f 
Happy is my fate ; 
And you 

For I 


While fy} gain a mate. 


all are over; 


t shall not lose a lover 


Chorus.— 
Round the boon-fire dance and sing 
Men and maidens in a ring, 
As the flame mounts high in air 
With a crackle and a glare. 


Peasant.— 
Herbs into the fire I cast, 
Culled ere morning broke, 
A charm against the tempest blast, 
Thunder, and lightning stroke. 


Chorus.— 
Round the boon-fire dance and sing 
Men and maidens in a ring, 
As the flame mounts high in air 
With a crackle and a glare. 


Peasant.— 

As the fragrant herbs are fuming, 
In the holy fire consuming, 
To heaven and to the saints we pray 
That all things of evil may 

Be consumed throughout the year. 
No ague blight, or murrain harm, 
Magic spell or witches’ charm ; 
Let the angels now be nigh, 
Hovering o’er us in the sky, 

And our prayers upward bear. 


Chorus of Angels (chanting).— 
“ Pracursoris et Buptiste 
iem istum chorus iste 
®eneretur laudibus. 
Pero die jum diescat 
Ut in nostris elucescat 
®erus dies mentibus.”* 
Hugo and Ralph 
(in the distance).—Hillo! hillo! 
Peasants.— 
Hark! what shouts are those that come 
Floating upwards through the gloom, 
Nearer now, and still more near 
Falls the sound upon the ear. 
*Tis the cry of men in need, 
To their succour let us speed, 
Guide their steps with answering shout 
Till they find our trysting out. 


* The Latin verses are part of an ancient hymn of the Church attributed to Henricus 
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Hugo and Ralph.—  Hillo! hillo! 
Peasants (answering).— Hillo! hillo! 
This way—this way—cautious move 
O’er the moor and thro’ the grove— 

Up the glen and ’cross the bridge 
Till you gain the mountain ridge. 
So, so, warily go, 
He wendeth sure who wendeth slow. 


[ They enter. 


Peasant.— 
Welcome, welcome! Who are ye 
That come in such a plight? 


Hugo.— 
Way-worn travellers are we, 
Wandering thro’ the night. 


Peasant.— 
Tarry till our vigil holy 
Round the fire is done, 
Then seek within our hamlet lowly 
Rest till rise of sun. 


Hugo (retiring apart).— 
Speed ye ebon shades of night, 
While here I wait the morning light ; 
Angels good your vigils keep 
O’er my gentle Lucy’s sleep, 
Till the happy day restore 
To my arms my love once more. 
[Sings. 
SONG. 
1. 
Far away from thee, my love, 
I've lingered many a year, 
But still where’er my steps might rove, 
My heart was with my dear. 
Far away from thee, my love, 
Far away from thee, 
How slow the flight 
Of day and night 
That keep my love from me. 
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2. 
Far away from thee, my love, 
My thoughts flee back again, 
As to the Ark returned the dove 
Across the cheerless main. 
Far away from thee, my love, 
Far away from thee, 
Tho’ seas divide 
Still by thy side 
In spirit shall I be. 
3. 
Far, no more, from thee, my love, 
No doubt or fear alarms, 
But winged by hope the moments move 
That give thee to my arms. 
Far away, no more, my love, 
Far no more from thee; 
My faithful breast 
Shall be thy rest 
For ever near to me. 


Peasants.— 
Now sinks the pyre, 
Now wanes the fire, 
And in the East a streak of gray 
With stealthy light 
Creeps on the night, 
The herald of the coming day. 


Let each in hand 
A sacred brand 
With holy chanting homeward bear ; 
And, as we sing, 
The ashes fling 
Around, each evil sprite to scare. 


Chorus of Angels (chanting).— 


“ @ Zucerna Verbi Dei 
Ad ceelestes nog diei 
Baucat lumenariz 
Hos ud portum ex bor fluctn, 
Gos ad risum ex boc luctu! 
Christi trabat gratia!” 


SCENE III. 
THE BARON'S CASTLE—LUCY'S CHAMBER, 


Lucy AND BEerrHa. 


Lucy (sings).— 


My heart it is dreary 
With dark-boding fears, 
My eyes they are weary 
With fast-flowing tears. 
Each daylight returning 
I hope still again, 
Each night brings back mourning 
O’er hopes that are vain. 


2. 
Yet still, as I ponder 
O’er joys that are gone, 
My heart clings the fonder 
To one love alone. 
Ah! dark is that sorrow 
When all hope is fled— 
The grave has no morrow 
Where slumoer the dead! 


The Baron (entering).— 
Daughter, why thus ever weeping ? 
O’er the past why idly mourn? 
In thy heart his memory keeping 
Who shall never more return. 


Cease thy grief, ’tis unavailing 
Thus to mourn when hope is fled ; 
All thy tears, and sighs, and wailing, 
Never can recall the dead. 


Bertha.— 
Hush, my child,—this idle weeping 
Pales thy cheek and dims thine eye. 
If she don’t take food and sleeping, 
By my fay, my bird will die. 


Dry thine eyes, thy tears give over; 
Tho’ one lover thou dost lose, 

Trust me we shall soon discover 
Others thou wilt not refuse. 
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Lucy.— 
Ah! in vain I seek to smother 
Grief like mine, tho’ hope is gone; 
Never shall I love another, 
True my heart to him alone. 


Leave me, then, with sighs and weeping 
Thus to consecrate my love, 

Ever fresh his memory keeping 
Till we meet in heaven above. 


[Exit the Baron. Lucy reclines on 
her couch, Bertha sits beside her. 


How slow the laggard hours are creeping, 
I weary for the light. 


Bertha.— 
Beshrew me all the world is sleeping 
Save you and me to-night. 


(Will-’0-the- Wisp, Robin Goodfellow, and 
Fairies enter.) 


7ill-’o-the- Wisp.— 
Enter, enter, elfin group, 
Thro’ the chamber flit and troop; 
Here hath been no anthem sung— 
Here have been no ashes flung— 
No burning brand was here to-night 
To scare away each frolic sprite. 


Chorus of Fairies.— 
Enter, enter, elfin group, 
Thro’ the chamber flit and troop. 


Lucy.— 
In vain my wearied eyes I close— 
In vain, in vain, I court repose; 
My brain with fancies strange is filled, 
My heart with ghostly fear is chilled, 
And pallid phantoms stained with gore 
Flit woefully mine eyes before. 


Bertha.— 
Hush, my child, 
These fancies wild, 
Heaven defend us from all evil. 
Tis the night 
When every sprite 
Roams abroad in elfin revel. 


Tncy.— 
Sing to me that ghostly tale 
Of her whose love so true, 
To keep the trysting did not fail 
When her dead knight did sue. 


BALLAD. 


Bertha (sings).— 
At dead of night, in the pale star-light, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
Aknight rode down thro’ the sleeping town 
And stopt ‘neath the bower of Rosalie. 
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‘ Where is the maid that is not afraid 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
To keep her faith thro’ life and death, 
And come to the trysting place with me?’ 


The maid arose, and donned her clothes, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 

For the voice she knew, of her lover true, 
That she wept as dead in a far countrie. 


‘ Thro’ life and death I'll keep my faith, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
With thee I'll go, come weal, come woe, 

My own true love, I'll trust in thee.’ 


To the knight she clung—to the croup 
she sprung, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
And away in the light of the stars, so 
white, 
Rode the mail-clad knight and Rosalie. 


With lightning speed flees the snow-white 
steed— 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
They dash thro’ the flood, they sweep 
thro’ the wood, 
Till they come at last to a far countrie. 


At close of night, in the pale star-light, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
By a sculptured stone, in a churchyard 
lone 
Sat the knight and the maiden Rosalie. 


‘ Why sit we here, my true love dear?’ 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
‘’Tis hére I love best to take my rest— 

Tis our trysting place, my Rosalie.’ 


* * * * * 
* * * * * . 


The morning breaks in cold gray streaks, 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 

And daylight falls on the roofless walls 
Of Saint Elfrida’s monastrie. 


There’s a sculptured stone in that church- 
yard lone— 
(Sing hey, sing ho, the linden tree.) 
’Tis a mail-clad knight on his war-horse 
white, 
And dead at their feet lies Rosalie. 


[As Bertha ceases, Lucy falls asleep. 


Will-‘0-the- Wisp.— 
Round the sleeping maid entwining 
Wizard-spells, we'll softly go. 
I, a light so ghostly shining— 


Robin Goodfellow.— 
I a mocking voice—ho! ho! 


Rob. and Will.— 
Let us pour into her brain 
Of her love a doleful strain. 


29° 
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DIRGE. 
Will-’o-the- Wisp.— 
Thy lover lies on the battle-plain, 
The death-dew on his brow, 
Amid the welt’ring heaps of slain— 
Thy love he'll ne’er return again, 
Nor keep his plighted vow. 


Chorus.— 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, weep for the dead, 
The winds sing his dirge as they wail round 
his head. 


Will-’o-the- Wisp.— 
No loving hand to close his eyes, 
No voice to soothe his pain, 
But the carrion-vulture round him flies 
Ere she swoops upon her festering prize— 
He'll ne'er return again. 


Chorus. — 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, weep for the dead, 
The winds sing his dirge as they wail round 
his head. 


Will-'o-the- Wisp.— 
His dying thoughts were given to thee, 
His last breath sighed thy name, 
His flesh is dust, but his soul is free, 
And it flutters round thee mournfully 
A cold and spectral flame. 
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Chorus. — 
Well-a-day, well-a-day, weep for the dead, 
The winds sing his dirge as they wail round 
his head. 


Bertha.— 
Ah! she sighs and moans in sleeping, 
And her lids are wet with tears. 
Angels, have her in your keeping, 
Calm her sorrow, soothe her fears. 


SONG OF THE ANGELS. 


Weep no more, weep no more, tear-swoln 
eyes, 
Grieve no more, throbbing heart—hush 
all thy sighs. 
Sorrow and mourning shall pass like the 
night, 
Let Hope, returning, thy soul fill with 
light. 
Lo, we shed over thee 
Balm-dew of sleep, 
Safely to cover thee, 
Dreamless and deep. 
Near to thee hover we, 
Fond watch to keep; 
Angel wings cover thee, 
Sleep, maiden, sleep. 
Sleep ! sleep ! 


SCENE Iv. 


MORNING—IN FRONT OF THE BARON'S CASTLE—SIR HUGO AND RALPH BEFORE THE GATE— 
TRUMPET SOUNDS. 


Hugo.— 
“Warder on the Castle wall— 
What ho! 
Ralph.— 
Porter in the Castle hall— 
Hollo! 
Hugo.— 
Bid the barred portcullis rise. 


Ralph.— 
Open quick your drowsy eyes. 


Both.— 
Here be friends that come from far, 
Bringing tidings of the war 
Open quick, no parley staying, 
For our haste brooks no delaying. 
[Scene changes to the great hall. 


The Baron (from his chamber).— 
What is all this noise and clamour 
In the early morn ? 
Who smites the gate with thundering 
hammer 
And blows the portal horn ? 


Hither page. Do not delay me, 

In hose and doublet quick array me. 
Gird me with my trusty blade, 
Place my morion on my head ; 
Buckle now my hauberk bright 

On my breast, that like a knight 


To meet those clamourers I wend, 
Be they foe or be they friend. 


Bertha (enters).— 
Holy mother! what's the matter ? 
What can mean this noise and clatter? 
Some roystering guest, or I’m mistaken, 
My lady from her sleep to waken. 


The Baron (enters armed cap-a-pie).— 
Stand! and say or friend or foe? 


Hugo.— 
Friend I am, as you should know. 


Ralph.— 
Marry, he knows us not, I trow. 


Bertha.— 
Can my eyes deceive me? No. 


Baron.— 

Art thou dead or living? say. 
Hugo.— 

Living, by this light of day. 
Ralph.— 

Living, beyond yea or nay. 

[Hugo and Ralph enter. 

Lucy (enters).— 


Oh heavens! is this a phantom come 
To mock my grief from out the tomb? 
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Hugo.— 
My Lucy ; loved one that thou art, 
Come to thy Hugo’s faithful heart. 


SONG. 
Hugo and Lucy.— 
Oh! how blest, when all our sorrows 
Fade away like shades of night, 
Love a brighter glory borrows 
From the grief that dimmed its light. 


Every trial makes us dearer, 


As we think on dangers past, 
Years of absence draw us nearer 


When in joy we meet at last. 


Baron.— 
Summon my retainers all 
To a banquet in the hall. 


CAPTAIN BOYD.—A 


Tae pages of this Magazine have 
been devoted from time to time to the 
celebrities of [reland. We have con- 
sidered it our function and our privi- 
lege from the first, to bring into pro- 
minent notice whatever we esteemed 
deserving of permanent record con- 
nected with the lives and exploits of 
our countymen. We believed that 
thus a foundation might be most fitly 
laid for the fair admission of the Irish 
element into future British history. 
Occupying the position we do in this 
country, and enjoying the favour we 
have attained to in the sister island, 
we wish to be understood as feeling 
that we hold our office in trust for 
Irish interests, so far as they are im- 
perial; and are thus bound to both 
countries to exhibit, interpret, and 
emphasize what is local and national, 
for the honour of our native land, and 
for the information and appreciation 
of the universal British Empire. 
Called upon as we hold ourselves 
to be to exercise the function in ques- 
tion on a large scale, it may not, per- 
haps, be considered derogatory to our- 
selves, or foreign from the sphere of 
our duty, if we snatch from time to 
time the spirit of a less comprehensive 
theme, and seize upon an event or 
an episode of individual life, with the 
consciousness all the while that its 
claims are not strictly justified merely 
because it has excited a strong local 
and temporary interest. To lay down 
a rule upon the point would be ve 
difficult. There are things whic. 
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Gather every loyal vassal 

To partake our festive wassail. 

Pierce the wine casks—let the ale 
Flow in streams that shall not fail ; 
The best our buttery can afford 

Shall smoke upon the groaning board. 
Thus we'll honour fitly do 

To the brave and to the true. 


Hugo, Lucy, Ralph, and Bertha.— 
All our trials now are past, 
All our sorrows over ; 
Love and Truth restore at last 
To each a faithful lover. 


And, as each revolving year, 
More fondly still we cleave, 

We'll celebrate with holy cheer 
Tue BuEssep St. Jonn’s Eve. 


HERO’S OBSEQUIES. 


speak for themselves ; and in devoting 
a few pe to an incident which has 
recently not a little moved the sym- 
pathies and sensibilities of persons of 
all classes in this metropolis, it is not 
intended to exalt to an undue im- 
portance circumstances which address 
themselves to the heart and imagina- 
tion with a force of their own. 

On the first day of last month, the 
city of Dublin presented an unusual 
appearance. Multitudes of people 
thronged the principal thoroughfar 
and windows and roofs were crowde 
with groups evidently in expectation 
of a passing pageant. By and by the 
melancholy wail of music was heard, 
and bodies of troops passed slowly by. 
preceding a gun-carriage, drawn and 
surrounded by a group of men-of- 
war’s men, and upon which a coffin 
was borne, having a flag wrap 
round it, and a hat and sword laid 
upon it. It was followed by the 
military staff of Dublin, the naval 
officers of the station, the municipal 
authorities, the fellows and students 
of the University, a body of clergy, 
and the carriages of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the Lord Mayor, the Lord 
Chancellor, and other distinguished 
oe The procession, havin 
passed through the great squares an 
streets, arrived at last at the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, into which 
the coffin was carried, where a choral 
service was performed and the ritual 
for the dead gone through, and from 
whence the body was borne into the 
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ecto erdgent, and therefinally 
deposited in a grave, amidst a volley 
from three hundred soldiers and ma- 
rines who filled the enclosure. 

To explain this pageant, we must 
go back to the morning of the 8th of 

ebruary. The weather in Dublin 
and its neighbourhood had been se- 
vere during the earlier part of the 
week, and upon Friday a stiff westerly 
breeze began to blow. Towards even- 
ing, however, the wind lulled and the 
sky cleared—the barometer at the 
same time rising. As midnight ap- 
proached, the first indications of a 
storm manifested themselves. The 
wind changed rapidly, the sky became 
obscured, gusts, rising gradually into 
8q came on, and the rain, which 
had intermitted for a time, began to 
fall heavily. By 12 o’clock it blew 
a heavy gale from the north-east, a 
driving sleet accompanying it. As 
the morning advanced and the storm 
continued, apprehensions were enter- 
tained respecting the safety of a nume- 
rous fleet of coal-vessels which had 
been detained at the other side of the 
Channel during the earlier part of the 
week by the prevalence of westerly 
winds, and which were supposed to 


have taken advantage of the change, 
and to be now on their way from 
Whitehaven to the port of Dublin. 
Those who are unacquainted with 
the localities of the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood will need to be in- 


formed that the river Liffey is only 
accessible for ships of a certain ton- 
nage at certain times of the tide, and 
in certain winds; and that the har- 
bour of ees. near the southern 
extremity of the bay, was constructed 
about forty years ago, partly for the 
urpose of affording a temporary re- 
ass for vessels of all classes during 
easterly winds, and partly as an 
asylum for ships which draw too much 
water to enter the port. This har- 
bour, which was commenced in the 
year 1816, and was completed some 
years later, consists of two granite 
iers, of 3,500 feet and 4,950 feet in 
fength respectively, having an open 
at the mouth of 760 feet, and com- 
prising an area of 250 acres. Along 
the outer edge of the eastern pier, 
being that exposed to the sea, a break- 
water, consisting of huge masses of 
ite rocks and rubble stone, drawn 

m the neighbouring hills of Dalkey 
and Killiney, has been more recently 
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constructed, with a view to the pro- 
tection of the pier itself from the vio- 
lence of the waves during a gale from 
the east or north-east. 

On the morning of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary it was discovered at an early 
hour that there were vessels labouring 
outside this harbour; and, moreover, 
that some of them, either from having 
been disabled, or from being over- 
loaded, or underhanded, appeared un- 
likely to be able to make the entrance 
and get into shelter. Their destruc- 
tion appeared imminent. They were 
coal-brigs from Whitehaven. These 
vessels are, for the most part, ill-pro- 
vided with sails and rigging, the 
scanty profits arising from the sale of 
their cargo preventing their owners 
from using ships that are thoroughly 
seaworthy, and from finding them 
with suitable cables and anchors. 
They run their chance, and are sure 
to take advantage of 2 North-easterly 
breeze, as being best calculated to 
carry them across. On the morning 
of the 9th, no pilot-boat would ven- 
ture from her moorings. Even if she 
had, her services could have availed 
little. From three o’clock these brigs 
began to be perceived ; many of them 
succeeded in getting in, though even 
when inside they were dashed against 
each other and against the walls of 
the inner, or coal, harbour, and be- 
came, most of them, hopeless wrecks. 
But some remained outside; they had 
got too far to leeward: they were 

riving before the gale :—it was too 
plain. Groups of people gathered on 
the pier, and endeavoured to keep 
their footing and escape the tremen- 
dous sweeps of water which sed 
clean over the summit of the break- 
water and of the parapet, and rolled 
into the harbour at the other side; 
while they watched—they could only 
watch—the inevitable doom that 
awaited the vessels. Three of them 
—the Neptune, the Industry, and the 
Mary—drew nearer and nearer. The 
wind roared, and no voice could be 
heard; but the men could be seen, 
on the decks or in the rigging, making 
frantic signals for relief or assistance. 
The sea rolled in thundering masses 
upon the breakwater, alternately 
heaving the great granite blocks u 
wards, and sucking them downwar 
as if they had been pebble-stones. 
Good God, what was to be done! 
Within the harbour of Kingstown 
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is stationed her Majesty’s ship Ajax, 
of sixty guns, which is used as a train- 
ing ship for the naval and coast-guard 
service. She is moored immediately 
within the eastern pier, and not far 
from the entrance of the harbour. 
The officer in command of this vessel 
on the morning we are speaking of, 
was Captain Boyd. This officer—as 
we learn from a short memoir, re- 
cently published—was a native of 
Londonderry. He entered the navy 
in 1825, as midshipman on board the 
Cyrene, Captain Alexander Campbell. 
In 1841 he got his lieutenancy ; and 
after having served nine years as first 
lieutenant—first of the Winchelsea, 
on the Cape station ; secondly, of the 
Eurydice, on the Channel station ; and 
finally, of the Thetis, on the Mediter- 
ranean station—he was promoted to 
the rank of commander. By this time 
the merits of the man began to be un- 
derstood and appreciated. The ofti- 
cers under whom he served bore testi- 
mony to his qualifications, which was 
conecbenahed Ter the state of efficiency 
and discipline in which the ships to 
which he was attached were invari- 
ably found. His conduct between the 
years 1850 and 1854, including the 

riod of the expedition to the Baltic, 
in which he served in the Royal 
George under Captain, now Admiral, 
Codrington, added, we are told, con- 
siderably to hisreputation. To quote 
the words of the memoir— 


**In that campaign his previous ex- 
periments in gunnery became of prac- 
tical value, for he demonstrated the 

ssibility of giving to heavy guns a 
ong and effective range, by maintain- 
ing a certain angle of elevation, and 
preventing power being lost in recoil, 
by the opposition of material resistance. 
Most of the officers engaged in those 
operations will recollect the disturbance 
created in the fortress of Kronstadt, by 
the lodgment of a shot in the earth- 
works, after a flight of upwards of three 
miles ; and the perhaps prudent, but un- 
welcome recall which summoned him 
and his gun-boats’ crews back to the 
fleet, while in the act of stealing upon 
a Russian steamer, in the dimness of 
early morning, with a view of cutting 
her out from under the guns of the for- 
tications. On Captain Boyd reaching 
his post-rank in 1856, the Admiralty 
seem to have been convinced that they 
had in him an officer singularly compe- 
tent to carry out the important projects 
of establishing and maintaining a system 
of naval volunteers, for the manning of 
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our ships of war, and of bringing the 
coast-guard force into a condition of 
greater efficiency.” 


Tn the coast-guard department Cap- 
tain Boyd’s first command was exer- 
cised in the Conway, a small-class 
frigate, stationed in the harbour of 
Cork. She was scarcely of sufficient 
size to give scope for the development 
of the system of training which he had 
elaborated, a training on which the 
success of that branch of the service 
so much depends. But, as he himself 
expressed it, “It is my duty to do the 
best I can with my means, and leave 
it to my masters to give me in time 
larger appliances.” It seems as if 
this deficiency was at last understood 
and recognised, as he was appointed 
not long afterwards to the command 
of the Rios. 

‘*Tt would be difficult to convey a 
full idea of the arduous character of the 
service in which Captain Boyd was now 
engaged. His home was nominally in 
the Ajax; but a large measure of his 
time was spent in visiting, inspecting, 
and improving the 145 stations and de- 
partments which fell to his care, and 
which are studded round the east, west, 
and north coasts of Ireland, from the 
harbour of Kingstown to the bay of 
Galway.” 


This work he performed conscien- 
tiously, and in person. He delegated 
to none that which he ought to do, 
and could do, himself. The stations 
to be visited many of them lay far 
removed from railway approaches or 
ordinary roads. It was no light or 
pleasurable task to reach them. In- 
deed, it needed a sound constitution 
and a robust frame to accomplish 
those frequent forced journeys which 
Captain Boyd, as a practical man and 
a conscientious officer, deemed it his 
duty at all seasons and under all cir- 
cumstances to perform. His friends, 
it is said, began to trace the effects 
of these exertions upon his health 
and strength, impaired already by 
previous services. But it was no use 
to preach to a man whose rule of life 
was, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.” At 
times, indeed, as we are told, worn 
out by over-work, disheartened by 
the difficulties he experienced in re- 
ducing to practice and keeping in un- 
deviating operation the system he 
had so carefully devised, or discour- 
aged by the opposition of local influ- 
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ences and individual apathy or want 
of cordial cooperation, he turned his 
eyes wistfully towards his ultimate 
retirement. 


** Much of his thoughts and feelings 
were discovered, not so much by what 
he said, for he spoke sparingly on such 
points, as from his habit of writing 
down his ideas in private journals, or 
cutting scraps from books and papers 
which harmonized with his own mind. 
For example, this extract from some 
verses entitled ‘ My Garden Gate’ lay in 
his portfolio, evidently the expression 
of sentiments which he adopted as his 
own :— 


‘ Stand back, bewildering politics, 

I’ve placed my fences round; 

Pass on with all your party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 

Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles, and your prate ; 

You cannot enter in this walk — 
I've closed my garden gate, 


What boots continual glare and strife ? 
I cannot always climb: 

I would not struggle all my life ; 
I need a breathing time. 

Pass on—I’ve sanctified these grounds 
To friendship, love, and lore ; 

You cannot come within these bounds— 
I’ve shut my garden door.’” 


The outlying duties we have ad- 


verted to were, however, but a part of 
those Captain Boyd had to fulfil. It 


was on board his own ship that the 
character and mind of the master 
could be most distinctly traced. In the 
miniature world of the Ajax the very 
spirit of the man appears to have 
been walking abroad, penetrating 
every arrangement, visible in every 
department, and felt in every regula- 
tion and executive movement. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
have ever borne testimony to the 
orderly conduct, the decorous beha- 
viour of his men when on shore. 
When urged to riot or dissipation the 
sailors have often been heard to say 
that “they would not disgrace their 
Captain.” In no ship was discipline 
better or more cheaply maintained. 
Chastisement was seldom resorted to. 


‘¢ The records of the ship do not con- 
tain one instance of corporal punishment 
during the time she has been on the 
station. A kind rebuke, a solemn re- 
monstrance, a grave yet affectionate ex- 
postulation, went farther with his men 
than irons or lashes. It was his pride 
and happiness to train up the boys and 
lads of the ship to be something better 
‘than mere obedient machines; for he 
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worked not so much on their fears as 
upon their consciences—not so much on 
their terrors as on their affections.” 


The “office work” on board the 
Ajax ap rs to have been no sine- 
cure. e records, correspondence, 
and returns of the stations of his 
command—145 in number—were all 
arranged with precision and order. 
The amount of letter-writing which 
this branch of his duties entailed upon 
him was always considerable, and 
sometimes oppressive, occupying him 
during the greater part of the night. 


“His correspondence with the coast- 
guard stations often bore upon com- 
plaints, suggestions, improvements, 
which required much and thoughtful 
consideration. He took notes in his 
various journeys of the accommodation 
provided for the coast-guard men; and 
one of his last pieces of mechanical or 
architectural invention was, the con- 
struction of a model dwelling-house for 
their more comfortable residence, and a 
machine for effecting a greater quantity 
of washing than could be quickly or con- 
veniently managed by the hand.” 


It was expected of this officer that 
he should have his vessel in such a 
state as to be something more than a 
mere office for the management of the 
coast-guard service, or a school for 
the training of lads and boys. He 
was to have the Ajax in a state of 
efficiency as a man-of-war, equal to 
the performance of naval evolutions, 
and competent to take her place 
among other ships destined for the 
defence of the country. 

‘*To unite these requisites, was neces- 
sarily a matter of difficulty in a ship for 
the most part stationary, with but few 
officers, and whose continually changing 
crew is below her complement, and com- 
posed, to a great degree, of very young 
seamen.” 

Captain Boyd, however, was able 
to “keep her up to her work,” and to 
show that harbour life had not made 
her men inexpert or unskilful. In 
the course of last summer the Coast- 
Guard District Squadron assembled 
at Torbay, for inspection and exercise. 

*¢On that occasion the manner in 
which the Ajax performed the maneu- 
vres by which the efficiency of the ship 
was tested, elicited from the Commodore 
the signal—‘‘ Well done, Ajax!” and 
drew from the Admiralty the following 
notice :— 

** Admiralty, 10th August, 1860. 

** The progress made in the training 
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of the Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
and their general good conduct, afford 
satisfactory proof of the care and atten- 
tion which have been bestowed on the 
organization of this valuable force; and 
their Lordships desire specially to notice 
the cleanliness and general efficiency of 
Her Majesty's ships Hawk and Ajax, 
which have been stationed in Ireland. 

** (Signed) W. S. Romaine.” 


In the midst of professional duties, 
Captain Boyd was able to turn his 
attention to the subject of the more 
extended education of naval cadets. 
He wrote a “Manual,” of which a 
second and enlarged edition has re- 
cently appeared, for the special use of 
the “youngsters” of the service. It 
is stated that the work grew out of 
the preparation of a number of papers 
which he had drawn up from time to 
time, chiefly when acting as First 
Lieutenant of the Z’hetis—papers de- 
signed to explain familiarly the several 
points on en a sailor should be ac- 
curately instructed. 


‘*They embraced a multitude of sub- 
jects, from the proper way of making a 
knot or hoisting a signal, up to the mode 
of performing the most critical and diffi- 
cult evolutions. They were prepared 
originally without the slightest view to 
any other publicity than that which 
they obtained by circulation among the 
junior officers of the ship. He had 
found, in his long and varied experience, 
that, from want of some such definite 
instruction, many cadets had but dim 
notions on these points; and the desire 
to get them ‘up to their work’ led him 
to write down explanations and replies 
to supposed questions, and give them 
out for study. They formed, in fact, 
the basis of a large range of examina- 
tion. As might be expected, these 
papers multiplied in his hands. In pro- 
portion to progress came the necessity 
for more and more advanced informa- 
tion, till at length some officers of ex- 
perience suggested, that to collect, 
methodize, and print them, would be a 
real advantage to the service. They 
were submitted to the Admiralty, and 
were regarded by the Lords Commis- 
sioners as so valuable, as to induce him 
to arrange them for publication. ‘This 
pone a much more difficult task than 

e had anticipated, for he found that it 
was necessary to begin at the beginning, 
and if possible to leave out nothing that 
was essential to a sailor's education. 
Before entering upon the practical part 
of his subject, it was needful that defini- 
tions, elementary explanations—the 
foundations, in fact, of problems con- 
nected with steam and navigation, 
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should be clearly laid down. And as 
this involved the principles of hydrau- 
lics, hydrostatics, mechanics, meteoro- 
logy, and gravitation, his book neces- 
sarily assumed a much more scientific 
character than he had at first contem- 
plated. For it was plainly impossible to 
make a learner understand the reasons 
of a vessel of one form or size being more 
likely to sail well than another of differ- 
ent form and size, without giving cor- 
rect views of the displacement of fluids 
by bulk; or the power of levers, pulleys, 
and screws, without going into the ele- 
ments of dynamics; or the power and 
application of steam, without explaining 
the laws of expansion and condensation. 
Nor, again, was it possible to speak of 
the phenomena of storms, without 
touching on the principles of the barome- 
ter, or of the use of the compass, without 
saying something on the subject of mag- 
netism. The treatment of these and of 
many other principles bearing upon the 
practical parts of the book, of course dic- 
tated a wide range of thought and refer- 
ence; while, at the same time, it was 
essential that a work designed to be a 
* Manual,’ should be as condensed as 
was consistent with clearness.” 


The proof that these various requi- 
sites were attained is afforded not 
only by the acceptance the book has 
met with from the service at large, but 
by the special approval of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. Previous to its 
being placed in the hands of the print- 
ers for “striking off,’ every proof- 
sheet of the “ Manual,” we are told, 
was submitted to their lordships con- 
sideration and approval. Suggestions 
were occasionally offered, and always 
attended to. Some of these appear 
to have been made by the express 
direction of Sir Charles Wood. But 
in om the sheets went to press 
unaltered. When the work was pub- 


lished at last, the Lords Commis- 
sioners not only sanctioned authori- 
tatively the dedication of it to them- 
selves, but “voted £100 towards 
defraying the expenses of the publi- 
cation, besides ordering three hundred 
copies from the publishers for issue to 


Her Majesty’s fleet.” This work was 
received with favour, and already 
possesses a standard authority. 

The writer of the Memoir before 
us states that he has reason to be- 
lieve Captain Boyd contemplated, 
when he should have time, the 
compilation of a Naval Dictionary, 
embracing the principal subjects 
arising out of modern changes and 
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improvements. Some steps towards 
the accomplishment of such a desi 
appear to have been taken, in the 
ooueg Gove in a manuscript boo! 
alphabetically prepared, several topics 
on which notices and articles were to 
have been written. 

The man whose character and 
career have thus been hastily sketched, 
added a crowning quality to the 
whole, some mention of which must 
not be omitted. His heart was under 
the influence of a vital, though unob- 
trusive, Christianity. “He was not a 
systematic or studious disciple of di- 
vinity ; perhaps, his fully occupied 
life, and the necessary desultoriness 
of a sailor’s habits, forbade that.” 
But “his well-read pocket Bible, dark 
and discoloured by _— use, the con- 
stant companion of his voyages and 
journeys, tells its own tale of service.” 

*To occupy the next bedroom to him, 
was to hear, in the stillness of mid- 
night, the deep, solemn, subdued 
voice of supplication ascending to the 
Father above, sometimes preluded b: 
the verse of a hymn sung to himself, 
but so softly, that but for the silence 
of the night, and the thinness of the 
intervening wall, it could not have 
excited notice.” 

He made careful arrangements for 
the religious improvement of his 
crew. There were short prayers on 
deck every morning, open to all, 
though nobody was forced to attend. 
On Sundays there was a performance 
of hymns and chants, with the aid of a 
harmonium. At all times, the Cap- 
tain was ready with a word of Chris- 
tian advice, or instruction, or warn- 
ing, to a man or boy who needed it. 
He interfered with no man’s religion, 
and he aided any man who wished to 
be religious. The men on board the 

jax saw he was sincere, and 
him and his teaching accordingly. 

The truth is, he was just a good, 
honest, unpretending, simple, religious 
man. There is a touch of the pa- 
thetic in the quaintness of the follow- 
ing note, scratched upon a slip of pe 
per, enclosed with two locks of hi 
own hair in an envelope, and dated 
June 23rd, 1854 :— 

‘* Royal George. 

** We are steaming away up the Gulf 
of Finland ; the great screw whirling and 
thumping; Leviathan pushing majesti- 
cally along like a thing of life. Had my 


hair cut to-day ; and on returning, after 
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my toils, to my little abode, I observed 
these stray curls, which had escaped my 
servant’s broom, in the corner. They 
seem to me a message from old times. 
They are just grizzly enough to enforce 
the idea, that though the glory of a wo- 
man may be in her hair, a man’s may 
teach him the wholesome lesson of decay. 
‘All flesh is grass—every man is but 
vanity.’ Time was when my head might 
have been polled like Absalom’s. Shall 
I live to see it hoary in the way of 
righteousness ?” 


One fault belonged to his nature 
which he was never able completely 
to eradicate. He was inclined to be 
hasty and impetuous. The bewilder- 
ing hurry of business and the dis- 
tracting turmoils of a sea life were at 
times too much for him ; though every 
man who knew him was more ready 
to make allowances for the defect 
than hewas himself to excuse it. 
And it was the same impetuosity of 
temper that inclined him to be some- 
what rash when he saw people about 
him in danger. This was well known; 
and made some of his friends a little 
anxious. A very short time ago, his 
hand was on the bulwark of his ship 
in Kingstown Harbour, at the cry of 
“man overboard !” and he was in the 
act of springing over, when the word 
“saved!” arrested him. In the road- 
stead of Kronstadt, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he was in the water in an 
instant at the same signal. Again, 


**In the harbour of Kiel, when the 
increase of the winter’s ice forced the 
ship farther seawards, and the severity 
of the season compelled him to wrap 
himself in thick clothing, and to wear 
the warm fur-boots required in that cli- 
mate, the same call to duty arose, and, 
regardless of the impediments to swim- 
ming in which he was clad, he was in 
an instant at the drowning man’s side, 
supporting him, till both, almost ex- 
hausted, were rescued by the boats. 
Keivg Bay was the scene of a similar 
exploit. In the operation of hoisting up 
a boat a man fell overboard. His com- 
mander waited not for the doubtful help 
which the boat, re-lowered, might give, 
but, at the risk of his own life, saved 
that of his shipmate.” 


On the morning of the 9th ultimo, 


as has been already stated, the three 
vessels, the Neptune, the Industry, and 
the Mary, were driven by the violence 
of the gale close upon the eastern pier 
of Kingstown Harbour. As soon as 
their danger became evident, Captain 
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Boyd, who had been watching them 
from the deck of the Ajax, called for 
volunteers to accompany him to the 
rescue ; and in a very few minutes he 
and from fifty to sixty of his men 
with several of his officers, had cr 

over in boats, reaching the crest 
of the outer wall of the east pier 
just as the Neptune struck upon the 
stones of the breakwater beneath. 
The sequel of the story is well known. 
There is no necessity for going into 
details with which most of our 
readers, both in this country and else- 
where, are familiar. It was the work 
of a moment. A rope had been fas- 
tened round the person of one of the 
sailors, who moved forward with a 
line and a life-buoy, for the purpose 
of casting them towards the crew of 
the vessel, clinging to the rigging 
within a few yards of him. Captain 
Boyd had veel after the man down 
the sloping wall, holding this rope, so 
as to be prepared to haul the man back 
if danger threatened him in the peril- 
ous hollow ; attempting, at the same 
time, to attach a rope to another 
sailor, who was about to follow 
the first. At this instant a wave, 


larger than the rest, thundered up, 


rolled over the whole party, and as it 
recoiled, showed the place where they 
had stood, empty. Some were rescued 
—Boyd was drowned. 

It was more than a fortnight before 
the body was recovered. In that 
fortnight a great deal of interest had 
been excited in the public mind, and 
much sympathy was felt for his be- 
reaved family, and unremitting exer- 
tions were made, by means of diving 
apparatus and otherwise, to discover 
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the remains. The Bishop of La- 
buan preached a sermon on board the 
Ajax on the subject of the loss of the 
Captain, and hardy sailors were 
moved, and actually wept as they 
listened ; for they had loved the 
man. A public testimonial was pro- 
to be raised to his memory ; 
or which subscriptions were open 
at once, and considerable sums re- 
ceived; and even in England the 
thing was taken up with ardour. It 
was intimated by the authorities to 
the officers of his vessel, that if it was 
agreeable to them and to the family, 
it was the wish of the General in com- 
mand and of the garrison of Dublin, 
that the remains, in case they were 
recovered, should be honoured with a 
military funeral. And thus it was 
that the pageant of the Ist came 
about. en the body was at last 
found in its bed of sand, the popula- 
tion of our metropolis could not be 
persuaded but they must assemble in 
tens of thousands to do the man 
honour ; for we are an impulsive 
race, and can understand heroism, 
and are quite carried away by our 
feelings occasionally. And so the 
coffin was borne to the grave on a 
gun, with the Union Jack wrap- 
ped round it; and the Captain’s dog 
was led along behind it; and the 
multitude was much moved; and if 
they over-did the thing, who will 
take upon him to blame them? In 
short, the man had died the death of 
a hero ;—yet, take up the Navy List, 
and you will find plenty of names 
of men who, under the same circum- 
stances, would have done as Boyd did. 
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INCOME-TAX GRIEVANCES. 


Tuat “use doth breed a habit in a 
man,” is a truth which Shakspeare 
was not the first, any more than we 
shall be the last, to deem worthy of 
passing comment. The fact itself is 
one which all of us are, more or less 
consciously, illustrating every day. If 
eels may never get used to bein 
skinned, beings of a higher order will 
easily come to put up with treatment 
hardly less disagreeable or dangerous 
to their vital powers. Many who 
once cried out most wrathfully against 
railway travelling and the penny post 
already begin to wonder how the worl 
could have fared so long with stage- 
coaches, and letters costing from a 
shilling upwards. Most of us, in these 
days of world-wide adulteration, swal- 
low poison enough, in the way of daily 
food, to set chemical science widely 
and laughably at fault. Do not some 
fond wives take as kindly to their 
husbands’ daily scolding as others do 
to the daily kiss? Even our neighbours 
across the Channel may come, a few 
years hence, to look on a military 
despotism as the right sort of govern- 
ment for a great and civilized people. 
While they are yet thinking about it, 
John Bull seems already to have made 
up his mind on a subject not quite so 
important to the world at large, yet 
full of interest, speculative and prac- 
tical, to himself. 

That subject is the Income-tax. 
Twenty years ago it was a thing un- 
known to this generation, save by 
hearsay or historical reading. A year 
or more later it was laid on by Sir Robt. 
Peelasatemporary measure demanded 
by a temporary need. Since then it 
has gradually taken so firm a hold 
upon us, that, like a horse mastered 
by a skilful rider, we have almost 
given up trying to shake it off, and 
now only seek to bear our burden as 
we most comfortably may. Its amount 
has been raised or lowered by succes- 
sive Ministers ; and the very man who 
once stood foremost among those who 

ressed for its early removal, has but 
ately done his worst to annihilate the 
hopes of his own fostering. In the 
very year of our promised freedom 
Mr. Gladstone contrived to sink us 
into a more hopeless slavery than be- 


fore. It was easy for a statesman so 
fruitful in sounding fallacies and sud- 
den turns of mind, to simplify the 
fiscal processes by knocking off a host 
of small items from the Customs’ fu- 
ture returns. Buta wide-spread taste 
for light French wines has not yet 
begun to show itself outside the airy 
fabric of Mr. Gladstone’s dreams ; the 
duties he has surrendered are gone for 
ever; and in a time of outward peace 
the country is paying an Income-tax 
of tenpence in the pound, which, but 
for a timely rescue of the Paper Duty 
by the Upper House, might now have 
mounted up to one shilling. 

With an exchequer continually gap- 
ing for more, and a direct tax which 
yields a good million for every penny 
taken in the pound, there is but small 
hope that future Chancellors will 
cease to avail themselves of a machine 
so simple in its nature and so regular 
in its results. Yet the tax itself is at 
best a mere makeshift, suited only to 
an abnormal state of things, and really 
available only up to a certain point. 
For times like these it has already 
been stretched far enough, and even 
now it covers but a seventh part of 
the nation’s yearly outlay—a fact on 
which the admirers of direct taxation 
would do well to ruminate at their 
leisure. Impartial thinkers may also 
ask, whether a tax so workable, within 
certain bounds, does not tend to en- 
courage a certain thriftlessness in those 
who manage the public purse. Far 
be it from us to mistake a sequence 
in time for a direct result, nor have 
there been wanting several good rea- 
sons for enlarging the national dis- 
bursements of late years ; but after 
all said or supposed, it is curious to 
watch how steadily the drain upon 
John Bull’s pocket has deepened from 
fifty-eight millions in 1841, to seventy 
millions in 1861. Does the whole of 
this large increase arise from causes 
justly deemed inevitable ; or may not 
the recent displays of dockyard ex- 
travagance, official carelessness, and 
commercial dishonesty, be traced back, 
in some measure, to the opening out of 
a new financial “diggins,” warranted 
to make up for all shortcomings in 
other quarters? Have we not been 
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treating our Income-tax much as some 
good-natured husbands are treated by 
their wives, whose taste for expensive 
millinery is fed by the assurance that 
their lords will never refuse to pay. 
Be this as it may, the burden Oe 
fastened ifself upon us, and, for the 
present at least, every one has made 
up his mind to grin and bear. Like 
true Britons, of course, we solace our- 
selves with an occasional growl—not 
against the burden itself, but against 
what many deem the uneven stress of 
it on different parts of the body tax- 
able. To the great bulk of casual or 
interested thinkers, it has always 
seemed a hard thing that men who 
make their money, from year to year, 
by the sweat of their own brains and 
sinews, should be taxed in the same 
proportion as those who draw their 
incomes regularly, and without effort, 
from the land or the public debtor. 
They seem to think that, for taxin 
purposes, there is some marked dif- 
ference between the yearly rental of 
a landed estate, and the yearly earn- 
ings of a given trade or profession. 
To their minds the lawyer, whose 


“ capital lies in his brain and bodily 


powers ; the tradesman, whose capital 
is invested in goods which others may 

slow to buy; and the merchant, 
whose fortunes may be staked on a 
leaky ship or an overstocked market, 
have larger claims on the tax-gather- 
er’s forbearance than the landowner, 
whose property will always command 
a certain fair price, or the stockholder 
who receives, at regular seasons, a 
fixed per-centage for money virtually 
laid out for his own use and that of 
his heirs for ever. It is held, in 
short, that an Income-tax should be 
regulated not by the amount of our 
yearly incomes, but by the nature of 
the capital whence, and of the means 
whereby, those yearly incomes are 
severally ebininel. 

So widely, indeed, has this feeling 
spread, that, in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s dissuasive earnestness and un- 
woe  sagnoean logic, Mr. Hubbard, 
an erewhile governor of the Bank of 
England, has at length persuaded a 
majority of the Commons to demand 
a committee for the re-consideration 
of this ble tax. By so doing he 
has made what may afterwards come 
to be a fatal breach in the system he 
only meant to improve. An inquiry 
“into the present mode of assessing 
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and collecting the Income-tax” seems, 
of itself, a harmless subject for a com- 
mittee’s labours. A like scrutiny had 
once been carried on for two years, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Hume, only 
to end in leaving the question very 
much as it was before. But it seems 
clear, from the whole tenor of Mr. 
Hubbard’s speech, that his committee 
would have very different fish to fry 
from Mr. Hume’s. The question he 
would have them consider is not one 
of accidental or less marked de- 
tails : it is one which seriously affects 
the whole system, whether for good 
orevil. From first to last, his parable 
turned on the unequal pressure of the 
tax as now levied on different classes 
of taxpayers; on the harsh measure 
dealt out to Schedule D, compared 
with the favour shown to Schedules 
A, B, C. He contrived, indeed, to 
raise up a mild grievance or two for 
the owners of houses, mines, and 
lands; but this was only a sort of 
graceful prelude to his statement of 
the sufferings borne by that large class 
whose incomes are supposed to be the 
fruits of their own industry. If the 

ievances of this class are twofold 

eavier than those of householders. 
and fourfold heavier than those of 
landlords, it follows that a committee 
of inquiry will take the line thus 
marked out for it, and devote its 
best energies to strike out some 
means of redressing the greater 
wrong. Mr. Hubbard may disclaim 
the wish to instruct his colleagues in 
the way they should go, but his de- 
mand for an inquiry into the present 
working of the Income-tax can only 
be read by the light of his proposal 
to lower the tax on all “industrial 
incomes” by one-third of their present 
rating. 

In this early stage of the matter, \, 
however, it were idle to count on any 
particular upshot. The committee 
may work on no foregone conclusion 
towards an issue broadly different 
from that here supposed, or its re- 
commendations may be set aside by 
another majority of members adverse 
to the change demanded by Mr. Hub- 
bard. The evil or the good that each 
of us fears or wishes, may never come. 
But while the issue is thus doubtful, 
we should do well to consider care- 
fully the eng on which it has 
been brought to trial. Is the present 
mode of assessing the Income-tax less 
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fair to one class than to another ? 
Will the plan adopted by Mr. Hub- 
bard’s partisans correct or heighten 
the supposed unfairness ? 

Let us remember that the Income- 
tax is simply what its name implies: 
a tax on income, not on capital or 
mere expenditure. In principle, every 
one who pays at all, is meponnd to 
pay a certain equal share of the money 
that accrues to him year by year, no 
matter how that sum is obtainable, 
or how soon it may chance to fail 
him: Each man, in short, from the 
largest landowner to the smallest 
shopkeeper, from the richest banker 
to the humblest annuitant, is yearly 
taxable on exactly the same propor- 
tion of what he yearly has the power 
tospend. TheGovernment gets from 
each man an equivalent for what each 
would else have paid in the shape 
of some tax on goods consumed or ex- 
ported. No favour is shown to one 
class more than another. As the rain 
falls alike on just and unjust, so the 
tax-gatherer was to take an equal 
slice of the yearly rental alike from 
those who earned and those who only 
ate their bread—alike from those who 
to leave behind them 
o had to put by a part 
for the same 


had caged 
and those w 

of their year’s earnin 
end—alike from wealthy bachelors, 
without an incumbrance, and strug- 
gling house-fathers, with large fami- 
lies. In practice, however, the strict 


rule has, wisely or unwisely, been 
waived from time to time in accord- 
ance with some special need. In the 
case, at one time, of Ireland, in that 
of farmholders from the first, of peo- 
ple with incomes below a certain sum, 
of people who invest a certain part of 
their year’s income in life or deferred 
annuities, anomalies have crept in, 
some of which may be justified by 
large viewsof practical statesmanship, 
while others can only be tolerated on 

urely sentimental grounds. It may 
* itic, for instance, to exempt from 
such a tax all whose incomes are be- 
low the level at which life commonly 
ceases to be a painful effort to live, 
though many a workman, making less 
than a hundred a-year, may have 
more real comforts about him than a 
family that pays the tax out of its 
hundred and fifty or two hundred a- 
year. The boundary line, if drawn 
any where, could only be drawn sweep- 
ingly. Perhaps, also, the tenant farmer 
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has some fair claim to the mercy 
shown him above all other tax-payin 
classes. But what, on the other hand, 
has a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
do with rewarding those provident 
people who put by a sixth of their 
year’s income for the benefit of their 
wives or kindred? Foresight and self- 
denial are excellent things to practise, 
but so, also, are many other virtues 
with whose growth all fiscal burdens, 
more or less Coutlb, interfere. 

Once open the door to a differential 
rating, and claimants of every kind 
seek to pour in. As long as the ex- 
ceptions were few and limited, a short 
answer could be given to all who 
questioned the original rule. While 
all but a few favoured ones paid alike, 
the burden of the income-tax, however 
hard it fell on single persons here and 
there, was pretty equally shared be- 
tween the two great classes of the 
tax-paying world. Out of partial 
evil came forth the general good. But 
when distinctions founded on senti- 
ment began to influence the mode of 
rating, the leading principle of the 
tax was no longer safe. Its equal in-, 
cidence was virtually given up when, 
with the approval of many high au- 
thorities, it was decreed that no tax 
should be levied on the sixth part of 
any income invested to that amount 
in life-assurances. On this very de- 
duction it is, that Mr. Hubbard founds 
his ™ for one yet larger in behalf 
of all industrial incomes. Instead of 
one-sixth, he deems himself moderate 
in asking that his clients may be let 
off one-third. 

There is just that show of justice 
in this request which stands for sound 
reason with that large number of per- 
sons who think from the heart rather 
than the head. The very notion of 
taxing a precarious at the same rate 
as a permanent income, of measuring 
useful industry by the same standard 
as ornamental idleness, smacks to 
their minds of gross unfairness. Their 
fancies shape forth a touching pic- 
ture of honest worth toiling without 
end at desk or counter to lay by a 
modest pittance for a household liable 
at any moment to lose its only prop, 
while the lord of many acres has no- 
thing to do but sit in comfort by his 
own hearth, and receive the rents 
which another has been paid to draw 
for him. a oe it extreme 
cases of hardship on the side. of 
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Schedule D against extreme cases of 
well-doing on the side of Schedule 
A, forgetting that for fiscal purposes 
one kind of income has no more in- 
trinsic value than another; that an 
income tax means a tax on incomings, 
not on capital or positive outlay ; that 
lands and houses have no slight bur- 
dens of their own ; and that many an 
owner of a seemingly fair estate would 
cheerfully exchange lots with the 
wealthy banker who envies him his 
pride of place, or with the prosperous 
merchant who deems the pleasure of 
making twenty per cent. a poor atone- 
ment forthe hardship of being assessed 
in the same proportion as his landed 
aaepees 
thers, taking higher theoretic 
quae. maintain that persons who 
raw rent from lands, houses, or the 
funds, should pay proportionately 
heavier taxes than the trading and 
industrious classes, because, forsooth, 
their interests are more at stake on 
the events of war, and it is for their 
protection that taxes are mainly need- 
ed. Such atheory will not bear much 
handling. Neither the Government 
nor the policeman dreams of protect- 
ing one kind of property more than 
another. All classes of Englishmen 
pay alike for the maintenance of a 
fleet strong enough to guard our com- 
merce, and to keep the invader from 
our shores. If that commerce were 
ruined, what would become of the 
wealth and labour which our mer- 
chants and manufacturers keep ever 
in active motion? If our fields and 
houses were filled with foreign plun- 
derers, would the blow fall heavily on 
the idler classes alone? Are not the 
safety and well-being of one class 
bound up with that of every other as 
closely as each of the human or- 
ganism is linked and intertwined with 
all the rest? Even if the tradesman 
had less stake in the country than his 
landlord, that alone would be no just 
reason for taxing him at a lower rate. 


If patriotism be more than a name; if 


English history be ~— more pre- 
cious than a bundle of old parchment; 
if the claims of individual life and 
property be no mere conventional 
penn every true Briton must feel 

und by a common interest to pro- 
vide, according to his means, both for 
the maintenance of social order and 
the defence of his fatherland from 
outward danger. 
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More practical, but hardly more 
tenable, are the reasons by which Mr. 
Hubbard takes his stand. These are 
twofold. Precarious incomes should 
be taxed less than others; because, 
in the first place, their owners have 
to make provision for themselves 
and families; and secondly, because 
many of those owners, in revenge for 
the fancied overcharge, return their 
incomes at much less than the correct 
amount. The first plea would have 
greater force, if it were true that only 
persons with precarious incomes were 
ever obliged to make provision for 
themselves or others. Unluckily, the 
same thing may very often be aftirm- 
ed of persons revelling in permanent 
incomes. At least we were not 
aware that Providence had endowed 
any particular class of society with 
the special privilege of providing for 

ssible widows, poor relatives, and 

looming children. Looking, indeed, 
at probabilities, we might almost fancy 
that in this respect our sympathies 
would rather have to side with the 
unproductive classes. Here, at any 
rate, where fashion has reigned the 
longest, is the voice of kinship likely 
to farthest heard. Taking one 
with another, we should say that a 
merchant’s family would have more 
ways of shifting for itself than the 
family of a well-born country squire. 
The times have seriously changed since 
the day when Mr. Bright’s romances 
of the aristocracy contained the 
slightest glimmering of atruth. While 
the younger son of a merchant or a 
banker may find an easy berth in his 
father’s or uncle’s office, the younger 
son of many a squire or nobleman has 
to fight his uphill way through all 
sorts of forbidding examinations, 
against a crowd of rivals pressing in 
from every quarter. Many a trades- 
man doing a steady business has much 
less cause of anxiety about the future, 
than has the owner of a landed es- 
tate heavily saddled with provision 
for needy clients, or the owner of 
houses whose worth depends on the 
fashion of an hour or the chances of 
a lucky season. A knavish lawyer or 
a bad tenant may do as much harm 
to the master of a permanent income, 
as swindling clerks or defaulting 
debtors may do to the maker of a pre- 
carious one. Nor does the uncertaint, 
of life press hard enough on the b 
of persons comprised in Schedules D 
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and E to give them a jal claim on 
the public sym ~. hatever may 
be said in behalf of professional men 
and holders of public office—and even 
that would have little practical force 
— it will hardly be averred as a gene- 
ral rule, that bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen, are 
wont to die unseasonably, and so 
leave their families in more or less 
real distress. If one of them does 
fall ill or die too early, there is gene- 
rally a widow, son, or partner, to take 
his place, and carry out his schemes. 
If death or sickness were the only, 
or the worst dangers which his family 
had to fear, their lot in life would 
furnish very few topics for a compas- 
sionate tirade against the classes that 
are thought by the multitude neither 
to toil nor spin. Even in the case of 
professional incomes, the ravages 
caused by sickness and untimely death 
would most likely fade into compara- 
tive nothingness bodes the gatherings 
of an opposite experience. 

The hardships of the industrial 
classcs may even mount up to a higher 
sum than those of the non-industrial, 
though this, too, is not so clear as it 
seems, and yet their claim to a lower 
rating will not be a whit further 
strengthened thereby. It is not al- 
ways the loudest screamers who suf- 
fer the most pain, and a world of 
hardship, at which outsiders can but 
faintly guess, may be borne in digni- 
fied silence by —— seemingly en- 
dowed with a due share of worldly 
blessings. But the question for either 
side turns on no amount of special 
cases, por can it be settled by strik- 
ing a balance between opposite pleas. 
Unless it can be shown in black and 
white that precarious incomes are 
liable, as a rule, to entail misfortunes 
on those that live by them, no claim 
can fairly be established for the fiscal 
se ntoange of one class to another. 

e have nothing to do here with in- 
dividual experience, or with facts true 
only of a very small class. That the 
broad results of a fair inquiry would 
disprove the existence of any such ge- 
neral tendency, is clear from the mani- 
fest well-doing of those very classes for 
whom our pity is now besought. If 
the pursuit of trade or manufacture 
were nearly as disastrous as we are 
asked to deem it, the daily papers 
would be always teeming with bank- 
ruptcies—Mr. Gladstone would never 
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have heard of so many businesses, 
worth from twenty to twenty-five 
years’ purchase—and retired trades- 
men would not be continually buying 
up the smartest new villas on the 
skirts of every rising country town. 
Mr. Hubbard’s second reason has 
still less to recommend it than the 
first. He would lower the rating on 
Schedule D because so many persons 
classed therein are given to make false 
returns of their a income. This 
seems to us like ames dis- 
honesty with a vengeance. If a thief 
is picking your pocket, make him a 
present of the sum stolen. The fact 
that so much evasion does occur in 
the assessing of Schedule D, is at once 
held to prove the immoral working 
of the present rules. There must be 
injustice beneath so much robbery. 
Possibly there is here and there an 
ae sense of injustice, such as 
the poacher or the smuggler is some- 
times supposed to feel. But no one 
would, on these grounds, maintain 
that smugglers and poachers should 
be confirmed in the ownership of their 
ill-gotten gains, or that game laws and 
excise duties are inevitably wrong, 
because some who think so wilfully 
break the laws. As long as men are 
men, laws of every kind, from the 
best to the worst, will always be 
evaded or set at nought by the un- 
thinking and the ill-disposed. Any 
enactment that touches men’s pockets 
will beget evasion, if evasion be pos- 
sible ; still more, if evasion be easy ; 
and the cry of harshness serves e iy 
to soothe the conscience or cloak the 
wickedness of an offender. But if 
the morality of a law is to be tested 
simply by the number of those who 
break it, it would be hard to say what 
clause in the whole of our statutes 
might be allowed to stand unaltered 
or unrepealed. In such a case, the 
only passable enactments would be 
those that pointed to an obsolete or 
imaginary state of things. Fora dis- 
honest person, one door will serve as 
well as another. The odds are, that 
most of those who now make false 
returns to the assessors of Income-tax, 
would continue to make them if the 
assessment were cut down by one- 
half. Mr. Hubbard’s assumption that 
the culprits shirk payment only of 
that share from which he would have 
them relieved, hardly matches with 
Mr. Gladstone’s story of those gentle- 
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men who claimed compensation from 
government on ten times the amount 
which they had returned for the In- 
come-tax. Cases like this, which fell 
under Mr. Gladstone’s own know- 
ledge, prove nothing so much as the 
shameful eagerness wherewith so 
many people of a certain class seize 
upon every opening to indulge their 
dishonest greed for pelf. They add 
fresh links to that dark chain of evi- 
dence which the records of commercial 
knavery and manufacturing falsehood 
are continually lengthening. If that, 
too, be a fact, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone avowedly believes, that the 
evasions under Schedule D, however 
oe and many, are confined to the 
ower circles of professional and mer- 
cantile life, the last leg of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s argument is utterly gone, and 
his cure for immorality turns out to 
be a sovereign method of heighten- 
ing the disease. 

If a tax-payer already cheats 
the revenue of more than the sum 
that we are asked to remit him, is 
he a whit less likely to cheat the 
revenue after he has gained that re- 
mission than before? If he has 
hitherto cheated only to the amount 
of what he deems would be wrongly 
taken from him, will he afterwards 
own to past shortcoming by rating 
himself no lower than he did before ¢ 
If he has cheated beyond that amount, 
will he henceforth make up the dif- 
ference, to his own loss and certain 
self-exposure$ Should the tax re- 
main as it is, will not Mr. Hubbard’s 
speech have instilled into some minds 
and confirmed in others that notion of 
injustice, which even persons of aver- 
age honesty are often too willing to 
turn to their own account? It is 
everywhere allowed that a large 
amount is yearly lost to the Exche- 

uer under the coaiien of Schedule 
Will any one venture to say that 
such a loss will be abated rather than 
increased by an enactment lowering 
the amount of rateable income for 
that schedule ? 

Moreover, by Mr. Hubbard’s plan 
the rogues who shirk paying are to 
be rewarded at the cost of others 
who cannot get off paying, evenif they 
would. To lower the rating on be- 
half of one class, is tantamount to 
raising it on all the rest. It is rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. Such a pro- 
cess, however palatable to Mr. Bright, 
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would never be furthered by a body 
of sober Englishmen, if they would 
only venture to use their own eyes. 
Mr. Hubbard’s reasoning in its favour 
we have already shown to be a broken 
reed. Like one who finds himself 
walking in doubtful places, he tries 
to strengthen his case by a show of 
consideration for one or two other 
classes. Schedule A should be re- 
mitted one-twelfth, Schedule B one- 
sixth of its former share, for neces- 
sary outgoings ; but for Schedule C, 
with one slight exception, he has no 
pity at all. He would make people 
who draw their income from the 
funds, pay a third more than those 
who reap it from trade. And yet as 
good or even a better claim might be 
advanced for Schedule C, than he or 
any one else has yet advanced for 
Schedule D. There are thousands of 
fundholders whose scanty incomes are 
sorely burdened by a tax which num- 
bers of wealthy tradesmen could pay 
twice over with much Jess drawback. 
A charge of six pounds a-year falls 
heavier, as a rule, on an income of a 
hundred and fifty, than one of sixty 
pounds a-year falls on an income of 
fifteen hundred. The poor shopkeeper 
canrevenge himself, if he besominded, 
by paying almost as little as he pleases. 
But for the public creditor of small 
means, no such redress is possible ; 
his money is handed over to him 
ready cut by the myrmidons of the 
bank. His wrongs, however, have 
hitherto found no champion, nor has 
ever a voice been raised to demand 
a sweeping remission in favour of the 
class to which he belongs. In his 
case, at least, no one has tried to prove 
that one swallow makes'a summer; 
while the champions of another class 
would specially shut out his own from 
the mercy they offer in varying slices 
to all the rest. 

Mr. Hubbard’s plan of remission 
for Schedules A and B, seems just as 
arbitrary ashis proposals for Schedules 
DandE. A reduction of one-sixth 
upon their rating may be a tempting 
bait to owners of house-property ; but 
in spite of the example already set us 
in India, the justice of such a measure 
has not yet been shown. If houses 
are regularly taxed upon their average 
oetvank. house-property has not 
become a less gainful investment than 
it was some twenty years ago—the 
bulk of house-owners are neither 
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worse nor better off under the present 
rating than the bulk of any other 
class. The proposed allowance for 
repairs aeall be as much too large 
for the many, as it would be too small 
for the few. Here again we have to 
look at the broad results alone ; and 
to protest against the efforts of partial 
theorists to build up whole schemes 
of practice out of a few extreme or 
isolated facts. In taking piecemeal 
views of things, their general scope 
and character are but too likely to be 
overlooked or misconceived. Prera- 
phaelite principles are not less a mis- 
take in political economy than in art. 
Piecemeal reforms can only be good 
when founded on some good leading 
‘ei ao ; but those now demanded 
ave not even the doubtful advan- 
tage of being piecemeal. 
On the remission to landowners of 
a twelfth for “necessary outgoings,” 
there is nothing special tosay. Here 
as elsewhere the present impost falls, 
not unfairly, on the whole class, how- 
ever hardly it may seem to press on 
particular members. The tax, more- 
over, has just as little to do with ne- 
cessary outgoings, as with the diffe- 


rent kinds of capital or the circum- 
stances that control each person’s 


expenditure. But, in truth, these 
latter remissions are but a careful 
gilding of the large pill which the 
champions of Schedule D would have 
us swallow on any terms. They 
would let us slide easily from one in- 
justice to another. If we give a 
twelfth to one class, and a sixth to 
another, we shall make less ado at 
yielding twice the latter amount to a 
third. Thearrangement will, no doubt, 
be agreeable to all parties, especially 
to the stockholders, who would bear 
the burdens of all. It will only be 
repeating, on a grander scale, the 
athletic feat of some “ African Bro- 
ther,” who delights a crowded circle 
by carrying one man on each arm, and 
one or two more on the top of his 
head. 

There seems, then, no reason to 
doubt that Mr. Hubbard’s plan would 
only heighten the unfairness incidental 
to the present mode of levying the 
Income-tax. It would establish a 
new principle of rating, founded on 
loose conceptions of what an Income- 
tax should be, and on a careless in- 

iry into the claims of different 
donee. It would offer a large bribe 
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to the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests of the country, at the ex- 
pense, in different degrees, of other 
interests quite as important, and not 
less deserving. Professing to do away 
with the unequal incidence of the 
present system, it would create dis- 
tinctions yet more sweepingly unfair 
than those which the present system 
unavoidably maintains. It would give 
the wealthiest banker an immense 
advantage over the poorest stock- 
holder, or the most encumbered land- 
lord. It would punish the person 
who invests in the public funds or in 
real property, for exercising that very 
virtue of prudence which it takes 
such credit for encouraging in the 
shopkeeper. It promises, in short, 
to deal with the Income-taxascleverly 
as some folk would deal with the 
world they live in, if only they had the 
a of righting itsapparent wrongs. 

Whatever faults there may be in the 
present system, the way to amend 
them lies not in the burdening of one 
class for the good of another, nor in 
the adoption of intricate methods for 
the management of a very simple 
machine. The more complex an In- 
come-tax is made, the more unfairly 
will it be found to work. Its greatest, 
if not its only merit, should be its 
simplicity both of outline and work- 
ing power. At best, it is but a rude 
instrument for discovering, with a 
certain broad truthfulness, how much 
money the nation has ready to meet 
a sudden or unusual demand. As 
soon as we shirk the principle of a 
uniform rating forall kinds of income, 
or flounder into the soft ground 
of maudlin sentiment, we lay our- 
selves open to attacks from every side. 
Mr. Hubbard’s successful demand for 
a new committee grew outof the par- 
tial concessions granted in 1853. What 
the committee may bring forth in its 
turn, we shall not attempt to forecast ; 
only avowing our firm belief that 
the triumphant issue of a plan so 
thoroughly accordant with the selfish 
instincts of our most unEnglish de- 
mocrats, would only lead to yet 
further efforts for shifting the bulk 
of fiscal payments on to the shoulders 
of a class already burdened to the ut- 
most of its lawful share. 

Perhaps there is one direction in 
which the Income-tax might bear re- 
forming. Rather than meddle with 
the different kinds, let the committee 
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turn its attention to the different 
degrees of income. People with in- 
comes of a hundred a-year are taxed 
proportionally less than their richer 

neighbours. From incomes of a hun- 
dred and fifty, however, the full 
amount is nowtaken. Might not the 
lower rate be carried up to incomes 
of two or three hundred, or even more ? 
And ought not incomes of less than a 
thousand a- year to pay less in pro- 
portion than those of ten thousand ? 
Such distinctions wouldsweep through 
all classes alike, nor would they be 
half so questionable as that already 
drawn in favour of the tenant farmer, 
who is taxed only on half his earn- 
ings, and has nothing at all to pay on 
less ‘than three hundred a- year. But 
this is merely thrown out by the way, 
as a point for discussion, not a claim 
for acceptance. One thing, indeed, 
we would press on all concerned, 
namely, the superior justice and elas- 
ticity of indirect over direct taxation 
for all ends of ordinary outlay. For 
many years this truth has been vir- 
tually overlooked, even in many 
quarters openly denied. In the grow- 
ing rage for free-trade, and under the 
widening influence of our commercial 


PRIZE 


From the earliest times the love of 
honour, and the desire of fame, have 
been proverbially characteristic of the 
poetic temperament. In almost all 
ages, except the present, the flame of 

oetical genius has been fanned by the 

reath of public competition. Isocrates 
mentions it to the glory of Athens, 
that she had instituted national prizes, 
not only for strength and swiftness, 
but for wisdom and literary composi- 
tion. To us, who, since our college- 
days, recollect nothing in this way of 
more engrossing interest than the 
half-contemptuous curiosity which 
awaited the decision of the Crystal 
Palace judges of the Prize Poem on 
Burns, it seems strange to take down 
Plutarch, and read of “the struggle be- 
tween Sophocles and Zischylus for 
the Athenian “ Newdigate.” It was 
an Attic “Grand Commemoration.” 
The return of Cimon from his famous 
expedition to Scyros added a more 
imposing grandeur to the solemnities 
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classes, we seem to have almost for- 
gotten that direct taxation is a 
weapon to wield only in the last re- 
sort, is at best a clumsy, and quite 
temporary, makeshift for the more 
natural methods represented by our 
customs and excise dues. For all 
its seeming advantages an Income- 
tax, however skilfully adjusted, must 
always press unfairly on a certain 
number of those who pay, whilst cus- 
toms duties, levied as they now are, 
fit themselves with equal nicety to 
each man’s spending power. An In- 
come-tax, doubled to its present 
amount, would still fall short of the 
present Customs Returns; and the 
former is already screwed up to war- 
pitch, while the latter was never so 
little felt as now. Whenever shall 
come the happy moment for return- 
ing to that peaceful scale of expendi- 
ture from which the lowering aspect 
of foreign affairs has of late years so 
reasonably frightened us, we trust 
that the earliest sign of such a change 
will show itself in a large reduction 
of the tax which Sir Robert Peel had 
once demanded for a very short time 
in aid of a very peculiar need. 


POEMS. 


of the great Dionysia. It was as if 
Wellington, Lawrence, or Outram, 
were to grace an Encenia with their 
presence. Feeling ran so high in re- 
ference to the poetic contest that the 
Archon, whose duty it was to nomi- 
nate the judges, hesitated to proceed 
to draw lots for their election, until 
Cimon, with his colleagues, having 
entered the theatre, « and made liba- 
tions to Dionysus, the Archon detained 
them, and administered to them the 
oaths appointed for the judges in the 
dramatic competition. The contest 
was close. At last, the first prize was 
awarded to Sophocles, the second to 
AKschylus, who in bitter and passion- 
ate disappointment retired to Sicily. 
Such things, no doubt, happen occa- 
sionally in our Universities, even 
among the more mature competitors 
for Seatonians and Sacred Poems, and 
not unfrequently among the youthful 
aspirants to Newdigates and Chan- 
cellor’s medals. Sigher of Balliol Sends 
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in a graceful poem in Tennysonian 
blank verse, or in the musical quatrain 
which has been made classical by the 
“ Legend of Fair Women,” and, after 
much deliberation, the judges prefer 
it to an exercise by Smith, of Brase- 
nose, to which, however, they award 
the distinction of an Accessit. The 
latter gentleman immediately retreats 
to Wales for “the Long,” and puffs 
away his disappointment on the ridges 
of Snowdon. But Smith's sorrows 
hardly touch the heart of a nation. 
An epigram of Martial shows that 
Latin poets were crowned with an 
oak garland in the capitol. 
** O cui Tarpeias licuit contingere quercus, 
Et meritas prima cingere fronde comas. 
“ O thou who justly didst thy locks entwine 


With the first poet-wreath of oaks Capi- 
toline.” 


This passage is curious, as showing 
that Petrarch’s intense desire to be 


crowned with laurel on the capitol, 
from which ceremony the title of 
Laureate is derived, was founded upon 
an inaccuracy. Readers of Gibbon 
will probably remember the poetic 
coronation of Petrarch in Rome, de- 
scribed in his seventieth chapter. 
Patricians, in scarlet and green robes, 
accompanied the poet in a splendid 
procession to the foot of a throne, oc- 
cupied by the Count of Anguillara, 
who presented him witha laurel crown 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 
“In the act or diploma which was 
presented to Petrarch,” says Gibbon, 
‘the title and prerogatives of poet- 
laureate are revived in the capitol, 
after the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years; and he receives the perpetual 
privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of as- 
suming the poetic habit, and of teach- 
ing, disputing, interpreting, and com- 
posing, in all places whatsoever, and 
on all subjects of literature.” We find 
in Selden’s “Titles of Honour,” that a 
Royal degree of Master or Doctor in 
the art of Poetry was introduced 
among the academical honors of the 
three faculties. In the “ Life of St. 
Francis,” we are told of a visit which 
he received from a poet, who had been 
crowned by the emperor, and in con- 
sequence was styled the ex verswum. 
In our times, among our neighbours, 
the French Academy, we believe, fre- 
quently proposes large prizes for a 
poetical concursus, 

What have we among ourselves to 
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correspond to these distinctions of the 
Prize poets of ancient Rome and 
Greece, of medieval Italy, and of 
modern France? There is nothing, 
except in our Universities. From the 
year 1768 prizes were offered almost 
annually in the University of Oxford 
for English verses. Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate, who died in 1806, left an annual 
prize for a poem, which, by the terms 
of the bequest, was to be in English 
Heroics, not more than sixty lines 
long, and on ancient sculpture, paint- 
ing, or architecture. The rule in 
favour of rhymed heroics appeared to 
be relaxed during Mr. Claughton’s 
tenure of the chair of Poetry. In 
1853, Mr. Reynolds, of Exeter, startled 
the Sheldonian Theatre by a blank 
verse Newdigate on “ The Ruins of 
Egyptian Thebes.” This was followed 
by two more pretty productions in the 
same measure—‘“ The Martyrs of Vi- 
enne and Lyons,” by Mr. Lee of St. 
George’s notoriety, and “The Mosque 
rising in the place of the Temple of 
Solomon,” by Mr. Edward Haydon 
Osborne. The Newdigate for 1856, 
by William Powell James, seemed to 
be pitched in the same key as a cer- 
tain ode which had been recited in 
the Sheldonian Theatre a few years 
before at Lord Derby’s installation. 
Mr. James’s style will be seen by his 
opening. “King Alfred surveying 
Oxford University at the present 
time,” thus commences :— 

“The night had come, and fair in light and 

shade 
The sleeping city lay beneath the moon, 


Still as the green heart of a forest-glade 
In summer's breathless noon.” 


This innovation seems to have 
startled the “dons,” as a rescript ap- 
peared insisting upon a recurrence to 
the rhymed heroic couplet. But the 

ems are no longer restricted in 
Loath, and the subjects have long 
ceased to be exclusively artistic. At 
Cambridge, Prize Poems for under- 
graduates first appeared in 1813. 
Since that date the Chancellor has 
annually given a gold medal to the 
best English Poem, which is recited 
in the Senate House at the commence- 
ments. On the other hand, Cambridge 
had enjoyed since about the year 
1747 the Seatonian Foundation. The 
Rev. Thomas Seaton, M.A. be- 
queathed to that University the rents 
of a small estate, producing about 
£40 per annum to be given yearly “to 
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that Master of Arts who shall write 
the best English Poem on a sacred 
subject.” Occasionally a much larger 
sum is given. The late Mr. Haw- 
kinson, whose poems have reached 
a fifth edition, obtained the Prize 
nine times: The Rey. John Mason 
Neale has also, we believe, seven times 
succeeded. Oxford has but lately 
yossessedl a similar Prize. Dr. Cramer, 
ean of Cariisle, in 1848, presented 
£1,000 to the University, the interest 
to be given once every three years for 
an English Poem on a sacred subject. 
The chief regulations are, that the 
composition must not exceed three 
hundred lines, and that the competi- 
tion is open to all members of the 
University, who, at the time the sub- 
ne is announced, have passed the 
egree examination. The Prize has 
been awarded but four times since its 
foundation. Our own University has 
lately taken steps to place her poeti- 
cal Prize for undergraduates on the 
same footing with the Newdigate and 
the Chancellor’s medal, and has pro- 
vided for a public recitation of com- 
—— of superior merit; but she 
1as as yet nothing to correspond with 
the English foundations for sacred 
Poems. 

We shall now consider how far 
these Prizes may be considered as 
tests either of general talent, or of 
true poetical ability. We shall then 
glance at, and give some extracts 
from, some of their number. And 
we shall conclude by a few sugges- 
tions as to the mode of taking off re- 
proach from Prize Poems, and making 
them answer their end more truly. 

No Prize list of any University can, 
we apprehend, compete with the 
English essay list at Oxford. We do 
not mean to say that Oxford has pro- 
duced more eminent men than Dublin 
or Cambridge. Far from it. We only 
mean to say, that no list of Prizemen 
in any given subject, not even the 
senior wranglers, can display so many 
eminent names. Between the years 
1770 and 1848 there were seventy- 
eight English essayists only. We take 
the latter date, because the essayists 
since that period have not had time 
to come into the first rank. Let us 
see how many of these seventy-eight 
have become highly distinguished in 
different pursuits. Lord Eldon, Lord 
Sidmouth, Bishop Burgess, Dean 
Hall, Lord Tenterden, Judge Taunton, 
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Bishops Philpotts, Copleston, Mant, 
Dean Tedenen Bishop Daniel Wilson, 
Reginald Heber, Chief Justice Grey, 
Archbishop Whately, Mr. Keble, 
Judge Coleridge, Bishop Hampden, 
Dr. Arnold, Dean Milman, Bishop 
Hinds, Mr. A. Macdonell, Professor 
Sandford, Bishop Shirley, Dr. Moberly, 
Mr. Sewell, iohieene Denison, Mr. 
Herman Merivale, Mr. Wall, Mr. Ans- 
tice, Mr. Mozley, Professor Vaughan, 
Bishop Claughton, Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Prichard, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, Professors Goldwin Smith, 
and Conington. It will be seen that 
of these seventy-eight prizemen at 
least half have risen to distinction in 
after-life. And this we venture to 
say can be predicated of no other 
University test whatever. This seems 
to point to the conclusion that Eng- 
lish prose composition on well-chosen 
subjects is the very best touchstone of 
general ability, supposing the judges 
to be careful and competent. Let us 
examine the Oxford Newdigate list 
from 1808 to 1848, and the Cambridge 
Chancellor's Medal list from 1819 to 
1848. 

The forty-five Newdigates give’ us 
the following eminent names. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Bishop Heber, Dean 
Milman, Mr. Macdonnell, Mr. Ewart, 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. Anstice, Professor 
Claughton, Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Professor Stanley, Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Burgon, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. That is, the Oxford list of 
Prize Poets can show out of every 
three names one who has become more 
eminent than his fellows. 

Of the Cambridge thirty-five, we 
select the following :—Dr. Whewell, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Alfred Tennyson, 
Thomas Whytehead. Some of these 
names are more eminent than any of 
their Oxford rivals, but they are 
fewer in number. 

The conclusion, we think, follows, 
that these poetical competitions, 
though not so unquestionably pro- 
phetic as essays in prose, are eminently 
indicative of after power, perhaps, 
indeed, partly productive of it. Pope 
reminds us, in one of his elegant com- 
parisons, that— 


“ Though the same sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond 
blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower,” 
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It is to be confessed, that the Uni- 
versity Prize Poem is not agem much 
oftener than once in a dozen or twenty 
— It is generally at best a hot- 

ouse flower, forced and precocious. 
Yet, not very seldom, it is a flower 
which will, indeed, soon fall off, and 
which belongs to a branch that will 
never blossom more; but which an- 
nounces that we are to expect fruit. 
Most persons recollect Dr. Johnson’s 
eneralization, from the fact of Cow- 
ey having found Spenser’s “ Fairy 
Queen”’ in the window of his mother’s 
apartment. “Such,” he observes, 
“are the accidents, which, sometimes 
remembered, and sometimes, perhaps, 
forgotten, produce that particular de- 
signation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, 
which is commonly called genius. 
The true genius, is a mind of large 
general powers accidentally deter- 
mined to some particular direction.” 
Questionable as is the general doc- 
trine of this passage, it throws some 
light upon the fact, that prize poems 
are generally won by able men, who 
are not poets. “Minds of large 


general powers,” by the accidental 


impulse of ambition, are “determined 
in this particular direction.” 

But if prize poems are, on the 
whole, excellent guages of general 
power ; if we may generally predicate 
of a Newdigate, or Chancellor’s me- 
dallist, that he is “a clever fellow,” 
are such poems equally satisfactory 
guages of specially poetical ability— 
are we warranted in saying of the 
young laureate who descends from the 
rostrum with general applause, that 
he will probably be a poet? This 
question we must answer in the ne- 

ative. Of the Newdigates, Heber, 

ilman, Edwin, and Matthew Arnold, 
are the only poets in the least known 
to the world as such, while beside the 
great names of Tennyson, Macaulay, 
and Bulwer, Cambridge has only one 
or two pretty writers, such as Whyte- 
head, Praed, and Farrar. In reference 
to the poems, judged by their own in- 
trinsic merits, we think the palm 
must be given to Oxford. It is sin- 
gular, how often Oxford undergra- 

uates have either come out with 
poems which surpassed any of their 
subsequent productions, or stood out 
alone as the single birth of their 
poetic genius. Milman has written 
thousands of lines, but nothing equal, 
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simileaut secundum, to his classic lines 
on the Belvidere Apollo. Edwin Ar- 
nold’s “Feast of Belshazzar” is many 
degrees above the Cockney elegance 
of his other poems. Stanley’s “Gip- 
sies” has never been followed up. 
The author’s poetic genius has died 
likea bee upon asingle sting. Mr. Bur- 
gon has written nothing worthy of his 
ability, except the little poems in the 
Times, one on Wellington’s funeral, 
another on Dr. Routh’s death. The 
diffusive and vapid elegance of Ma- 
caulay’s “Pompeii” and “ Eyening,” 
or the mystic meanderings of Alfred 
Tennyson’s “Timbuctoo,” are no. to 
be named in the same breath with a 
few of the Oxonians. Heber’s “ Pales- 
tine,” the work of a boy of eighteen, 
will last with the English language. 
The “Heard ye the arrow hurtle in 
the sky?’ of Milman’s Belvidere 
Apollo, is the magnificent opening of 
a poem that never falters to its close. 
No wonder that that marble form 
melted into the dreams of “the Maid 
of France,” until she died of love. 
Lord Carlisle’s “Peestum,” is almost 
faultlessly elegant. The lines are 
steeped in the light of old Italian 
summers, and well recall the time 

“ —— her light soil bore plants of every 

1ue, 


And twice each year her storied roses 
blew.” 


In later years, Mr. Burgon’s “ Pe- 
tra,” though too long and redundant, 
and sometimes rather prosaic, rises to 
a wonderful height in the passage 
which ends, 


‘Match me such marvel save in eastern 
clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 


Matthew Arnold’s “Cromwell” is 
in some parts not unworthy of the 
matured genius of the author of 
“Balder Dead.” Edwin Arnold’s 
“Feast of Belshazzar,” by the omis- 
sion of about a hundred lines, might 
be rendered one of the most beautiful 
descriptive poems in the language. 
And Mr. Worsley’s “Temple of Janus” 
isa very noble attempt, full of thought 
and power just beginning to be con- 
scious of itself. It is, however, but 
just to say, that, perhaps, the strongest 

oem inthetwo collections, is “ Plato,” 

9y William Johnson, King’s College, 

Cambridge, 1843. We should suppose 
that the writer must have been older 
than undergraduates generally are. 
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We proceed to specialize some of = Lo Misraim’s kingcraft, of its glory reft, 
these prize compositions. Is shrunk to — deeds of mi night theft, 
The collected volume of Oxford 0 Egypt's wisdom only lives to pry 


; Thro’ the dark arts of paltry palmistry ; 
prize poems does not read below the The salt that lacked all savour from above, 


year 1839. Reginald Heber's “ Pales- The daring pride that knew no humble love, 
tine” needs no citation ; it is too well The priestly lore that worshipped all, save 
known to every lover of English lite- God 


> 
. , 66 . » Beneath the foot of man must evermore be 
rature. Milman’s “Belvidere Apollo, rece 


“‘ Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, Remnant of ages, from thy glory cast — 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love,” Dread link between the present and the 

: . ; ‘ past— 
is toa certain extent classical. Faber’s — Where are the tribes that bowed beneath 
“Knights of St. John” is familiar to thy might— 
many readers, having been included at Sone from thee as from a fount of 
in a collection, which at one time en- ee 
: : . One only race of all thy great compeers 
joyed rather extensive popularity. It 


: . 7 Still moves with thee along this va'e of tears. 
is curious enough, that the successive Long since ye parted by the Red Sea strand, 


generations of undergraduates who Now, face to face, ye meet in every land; 
admire, or used to admire— Alone amid a new-born world ye dwell, 
“ Yet though we part Egypt's lone people—outcast Israel. 


: ; es : Like the two f in sackcloth garb ar- 
With these fair superstitions of the heart,” 7 a. ee nee ae 


do not seem to have discovered that By the ~ Seer from Patmos shore sur- 
the expression is borrowed from big caged 


; 2 Prophets of ill, that stand in speechless woe, 
Burke’s “Reflections on the Revolu- _ y ‘Earth’s highway, to bid the nations 


tions in France.’ Mr. Graham’s know . 

“Granada” is a pretty poem; and the How fallen they who shone so bright of yore, 
same gentleman appears again with One skilled in human, one in holier lore. 
some very stirring lines, addressed to a ag ~— Soe one come 0 es bee 
the Duke of Wellington. The story — ee sina 
used to go that their author came up Wanderers, farewell ! ‘tis not for erring man 
from an exile in the country to stand —The mystic rule of God's decrees to scan, 

a second time in the rostrum; and _ Dark is the past, yet still in clear expanse, 
the Z'imes of that date (June, 1834) The future spreads to Hope's imploring 
describes the outburst of enthusiasm guane. 


; . a It cannot be—so drear, so dark a spot 
which their recitation produced. The —_ Gods glorious universe for aye should blot; 


name of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, of It cannot be—at once with awful cry 

Balliol, is appended to the “ Gipsies” The thousand kindreds of His earth reply. 

in 1837. We have never seen any We, too, are fallen; we, too, in deserts 
stray, 

other verses from the vr of, the Re- With bliss in sight, with home beside our 

gius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- saat 

tory, yet surely the author of the We, too, are deaf to messages of love— 

following lines must have something = Angels unheeded round our footsteps move, 

more than the mere knack of versifi- This is a solemn world, a dreadful spot, 

cation :-— The gate of heaven, and yet we know it 


not.” 
“Say can it be, that while this world was 


young— Mr. Ruskin is the author of 
While yet Heaven's glory round herchild- “Salsette and Elephanta.” We think 


hood hung, a. ’ nein’ 
In lonely splendour walked upon the earth the young poet's exercise does not, 


The swarthy sires whence these derive their display much promise of the genius 

birth which he has proved himself to pos- 
Of giant power, of eagle's piercing ken, sess. It is vague and sounding, but 
Wisest and mightiest of the sonsofmen? rather feeble, and is sometimes very 


What if in yonder chief, of tattered vest, en 
Giron tines Mind toh waned o Oe near sonorous nonsense. Thus : 


raoh’s breast ? “ Thou, too, dark isle, whose shadow on the 


If in the fiery eye, the haughty mien, 

The tawny hue of yonder Gipsy Queen 
Still dwells the light of Cleopatra’s charms, 
The winning grace that roused the world to 


arms— 
That called Rome's legions to a watery 


grave, 
And bound earth’s lord to be a woman's 
slave. 


sea 

Lies like the gloom thatmocks our memory, 

When some bright instant of our former lot, 

Some grief remembered, but were guilt 
forgot.” 


The year 1840 produced a Newdi- 
gate of almost ridiculous mediocrity 
on the “ Judgment of Brutus,” 
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“ He left the west—O, whither should he go, 
That man of deep, unutterable woe ? 
Woe like that island-monarch, when his 
son— 
His first-born—his beloved—his only one— 
Found in the surges of the stormy wave,” &c. 


Matthew Arnold, now Professor of 
Poetry, graced the academic laurels 
in 1843. The poem was full of beau- 
tiful touches. The opening lines, in 
which Wordsworth’s thought of the 
two voices of the mountain and of the 
sea is applied to the fact of Crom- 
well’s birth in a fen-country, are quite 
majestic :— 

“High fate is theirs, ye sleepless waves, 
whose car 

pre freedom’s lesson from your voice of 

ear ; 

High fate is theirs who, where the silent sky 

Stoops to the soaring mountains, live and 


die ; 

Who scale the cloud-capp’d height, or sink 
to rest 

In the deep stillness of its sheltering breast ; 

Around whose feet the exulting waves have 
sung, 

The eternal hills their giant shadows flung. 

No wonders nurs‘d thy childhood: not fur 
thee 

Did the waves chant their song of liberty! 

Thine was no mountain home, where Free- 
dom’s form 

Abides enthroned amidst the mistand storm, 

And whispers to the listening winds that 
swell 

With solemn cadence round her citadel. 

These had no charm for thee; that cold, 
calm eye, 

Lit with no rapture as the storm pass'd by, 

‘lo mark, with shiver'd crest, the reeling 
wave 

Hide his torn head beneath his sunless cave ; 

Or hear, ’mid circling crags,the impatient cry 

Of the pent winds that scream in agony.” 


Nor was Matthew Arnold only a 
master of the simplest style of de- 
clamation. His poem abounds in 
thoughts, sometimes profound, some- 
times tender, and in lovely images. 
Calm years of a life preceded and 
followed by care and trouble are— 

* Green happy places, like a flowery lea 


Between the barren mountains and the 
stormy sea,” 


Here are one or two other thoughts: 
* Repentant prayers that had been strong to 
save 
And the first sorrow which is childhood’s 
grave. 
- . Thoughts that were but outlines 
Time engraves 
Deep on man’s life, and childhood’s baby 
‘waves, 
Made round with care, become the change- 
ful sea, 
Stemm’'d by the strength of manhood fear- 
lesaly.” 
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Milton is well described: Laud beau- 
tifully :-— 


“There Laud, with noiseless step and glitter- 
ing eye, 
In priestly garb, a frail old man, went by : 
His head was drooping on his aged breast ; 
His arms were folded like a saint at rest.” 


Mr. Burgon’s Petra, 1845, rises 
very far above the average. In parts, 
indeed, it is flat—a sort of Palestine 
and water; but the description of 
Petra is of the highest order :— 


“ From the rock, as if by magic grown, 
Fternal, silent, beautiful, alone. 
Not virgin white, like that old Doric shrine, 
Where once Athena held her rites divine ; 
Not saintly grey, like many a minster fane 
That crowns the hill, or sanctifies the plain ; 
But rosy red, as if the blood of dawn 
Which once beheld them were not yet with- 
drawn; 
The hues of youth upon a brow of woe, 
Which men call’d old two thousand years 
ago, 
Match me such marvel, save in Eastern clime, 
A rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 


The “Feast of Belshazzar,” 1852, 
by Edwin Arnold, is a splendid pro- 
duction. Fortunately we have not a 
copy at hand, or we should extract 
half the poem. Mr. Worsley’s “Tem- 
le of Janus,” 1857, is full of promise. 

Witness this on the meeting of Numa 
and Egeria :— 


“‘ There is a gentle and familiar page 
Read by the child, and pondered by the 


sage, 

Where Fable, dreaming back a happier 
prime, 

Lavished her loveliest gifts on Numa’s time, 

Like purple hills against a distant sky, 

More glorious than the near reality, 

That far-off patriarchal age appears 

Islanded in the silvery mist oF years, 

For—so they tell—when every wind was 
still, 

And darkening pines were silent on the hill, 

While Phoebus, sinking in the arms of sleep, 

Lit with broad lines of gold the Tuscan deep, 

Numa, and one of more than mortal mien, 

Met in the stillness of the summer scene, 

And spake, while Dian from her throne 
above 

Rained her pure beams upon their purer 
love: 

They came, where Nature charming every 
sense, 

Sinks in the heart her voiceless eloquence. 

Man, the profaner there, had not yet marred 

The native tufa, and the sylvan sward, 

And a cold fountain, sole companion sweet, 

Bubbled its singing murmur at their feet, 

Making more musical the words which fell 

From seraph’s lips, and adding spell to spell. 

Love knit their hearts together—so that he, 

Touched with a spark of pure divinity, 
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Grew into moté tliah human loving her ; 

And the bright nymph from her immortal 
sphere 

Drawn to the sorrows and the joys of this; 

Took yet a holier print of tenderness.” 


The less said of “ Lucknow” and the 
“ Escurial,’? the better. 

In the Cambridge collection the 
eminent name of William Whewell 
will hardly win much attention to 
Boadicea, which is very much in the 
Bombastes Furioso vein. Pompeii, by 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, is hardly 
what we should have expected from 
its author, and is chiefly remarkabie 
as having been stolen wholesale by 
Mr. R. 8. Hawker, in his Newdigate 
on the same subject, in 1827. It is 
curious that, as Macaulay’s juvenile 
poetry was “appropriated” by Hawker, 
so one of his earlier articles was “ in- 
corporated,” by Mr. Disraeli in a chap- 
ter of a novel. Macaulay won a se- 
cond gold medalin 1821, on “ Evening.” 
This poem is characterised by grace 
and.eloquence, and a delighted appre- 
ciation of poetical literature. It is as 
little as possible original. Here are 
its closing, and its best lines :— 


“ Nor less, enchantress, to thy reign belong 

The mines of science and the flowers of song, 

And every glorious deed and thought sublime, 

By virtue or by genius match’d with time. 

I love to trim the taper o'er the page 

Where lives the mind of poet or of sage, 

Then as that beauteous and imperial fay, 

Renowned in many a wild Ausonian lay, 

Crowds with fair shapes and paints with 
glorious dyes 

The sparkling azure of Sicilian skies. 

And Sonat her pillar’d domes and waving 
shades, 

Her terraced streets and marble colonnades, 

On the bright waters of that sapphire sea 

Which laves thy sunny realms, Parthenope. 

So o’er the soul the Muse's spells diffuse 

The pomp of graceful forms, and lovely hues ; 

Things uncreated, men unborn appear, 

The past is present, and the distant near. 

In long array on fancy’s wondering eyes 

Visions of beauty or of terror rise, 

The cauldron mantling with the drugs of hell, 

The suppliant charms of purest Isabel ; 

Or that dire huntsman whom, with shudd’ring 
awe, 

The love-sick wand'rer of Ravenna saw. 

Now led by Milton’s mighty hand, she roves 

Through the dark verdure of primeval groves. 

The rose-crown’d priest of love and wine 
she sees 

Lead his quaint pageant thro’ the moonlight 
trees ; 

She roams through proud Duessa’s gilded hall, 

She melts in anguish o’er Olarissa’s pall. 

The fabled Exst pours forth its witching dreams, 

Sweet as its gales and gorgeous as its beams. 

The Gothic muse recounts in northern rhyme 

The sterner legends of a sterner clime, 
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Her tales of ttophied knights and rescued 
maids, 
Of haunted fountains and enchanted blades. 
To graver themes shall wit and mirth succeed, 
And urge the liugering hours to fleeter speed. 
Again Parolles shall seek his luckless drum, 
And Falstaff jest, and Epicene be dumb ; 
The city’s champion wield his flaming mace, 
And dear Sir Roger lead the joyous chase. 
Come ever thus, sweet Eve, and let thy smile 
The sorrows and the toils of day beguile ; 
And as thy starlight dew and cooling breeze 
Revive the swarthy turf and drooping trees, 
Paint every sunburnt flower with richer bloom, 
And bathe the plains in moisture and perfume, 
Thus let thy moral charms, with influence kind, 
Repair the wither’d verdure of the mind ; 
And thus to fresher life and brighter hue, 
Each languid hope and faded joy renew. 


Winthrop Mackworth Praed rises 
above Macaulay in “ Australasia and 
Athens.” E.G. Lytton Bulwer, Fel- 
low Commoner of Trinity Hall, exceeds 
either, in “ Sculpture,’ the poem for 
1825. It is interesting to see how 
one could write thirty-five years ago, 
who has since stamped himself as dra- 
matist, novelist, and orator. We ques- 
tion whether he has ever written 
better poetry. 

. = winds were hush'd on Pindu, and the 
a , 
Balm'd by a thousand sweets, had died away; 
The wave beneath, the laurel on the hill, 
Bask'd - th: heaven's blue beauty, and were 
still— 
Pomp, silence, night, were reigning on the 
earth. 
N ymph on my rude verse worships, at thy 
rt 
The Muses rear'd thee in their starry caves, 
Laved thy fair limbs beneath their holiest 
‘waves, 
And taught the wild soul, speaking from thine 


eye, 

To quaff the light of genius from the sky. 

There, by lone mount, and dale, oak deep 
brow’'d dell— 

There, a7 the bee-loved flowers and mossy 
cell— 

There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon, 

Thy spirit, stored within its still recess, 

The myriad forms of nature's loveliness, 

The grand, the soft, the lofty, and the fair, 

Wooed thy warm thoughts, and made their’ 
dwelling there. 

'Tis said—what minstrel doubts the legend's. 
truth— 

The Day-god loved thee from thy earliest youth,. 

And poured around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendours of his holiest art— 

To substance fix'd the bright thoughts all his 


own, 
And breath'd the life of poesy to stone. 


And though no more by cool Cephissus streanr 
The queen of beauty haunts the minstrel's 
dream, 
Though now no more on Tempe’s classic vale 
poll's locks win worship from the gale, 
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Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye, 
Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky, 
And raise high spirits from the mine and ore, 
That crowds may gaze and genius may adore. 


Is it agoddess ? Lo! I bend the knee, 

Dream of Heaven's beauty let me worship 
thee! 

Thou art, indeed, too lovely for the earth, 

As earth is now—thy charms are of the birth 

Of her ~ morn, when every flower was 
trod, 

And avery fount was hallow’d by its god, 

And brighter beings wander'd from above 

To win the treasure of a mortals love. 

Oh, o’er the sculptor's spirit pour'd each ray, 

That memory hoarded of that golden day. 

All which the soul deems bright, or passion 
clear, 

When his wild fancy turn’d and fixed them 
here. 

Oft at deep noon, what time the wearied gale 

Slept on the violets, while the shadowy vale, 

The green leaves laughing in the quivering 
beams, 

Lall'd the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 

Sweet shape along the visions of my soul ; 

E’en as when young Adonis wooed thy vow, 

E’en as thou glowest from the marble now ; 

E’en as thou stood’si mid vanquish’d gods 
above, 

In breathing palpable, embodied love ; 

E’en thus of old the Cyprian sculptor viewed 

The star-like form which blessed his solitude. 

From earth and earthly beauty he had flown, 

And graved a dream of loveliness on stone, 

And made a temple of his beating heart, 

To worship the perfection of his art. 

And, aye, he knelt adoring—none were near 

The impassioned homage of his vows to hear ; 

The mystic language of the rushing wind, 

Nursed the voluptuous madness of his mind. 

He rain’d warm kisses on th’ unconscious face, 

Woo'd the mute marble to his wild embrace, 

Gazed till the cell swam round his reeling 


eyes, 

And the chill air was burning with his sighs, 
Hung on that lip, alas! so vainly fair, 

And breath’d at last his very being there. 
O’er the cold cheek rose Passion’s blushing 


hue, 
Slowly to life the kindling statue grew, 
Caught the warm spirit from his soul’s excess, 
And breath’d and moved in living loveliness,” 


“Timbuctoo,” 1829, is by one who was 
destined to become a greater poet than 
Bulwer or Macaulay—Alfred Tenny- 
son. Dreamy and indefinite as the 

em may be in outline, long and 
involved as are the sentences, and 
harsh in portions the versification, the 
“Tdylls” and the “Princes” are there as 
the oak is potentially in the acorn. It 
is creditable to the penetration of the 
judges that they should have detected 
genius under a style which had then 
no associations to recommend it, and 
venturing upon the academical auda- 
city of blank verse. Cannot the reader 
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catch the true Tennysonian trick al- 
ready ¢ 
‘** Where are ye, 

Thrones of the western wave—fair islands 
green— 

Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn 
glooms— 

The blossoming abysses of your hills ? 

its, a capes, and your gold-sanded 

ays, 

Blown round with happy airs of odorous 

winds !”" 


Here is a thought which was to 
roll long in the deep ocean-like roll 
of the poet’s mind, until at last it was 
rounded into the perfect shape which 
it wears in the “Two Voices :” 

‘“ My thoughts, which long have grovelled in 
the slime 

Of this duil world, like dusky worms which 

house 

Beneath unshaken waters; but at once 

Upon some earth-awakening day of spring, 

Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 

Winnow the purple, bearing ou both sides 

Double display of stained wings, which 

burn 

Fan-like, and gilded with intensest bloom. . 

E’en so my thoughts, erewhile so low, 

now felt 

Unutterable buoyancy and strength.” 


Except Mr. Whytehead’s verses on 
the “ Empire of the Sea,” thereis little 
to reward attention down to 1842 5 
the “Birth of the Prince of Wales,’ 
by H. J. Sumner Maine. Mr. Maine 
sets off in splendid style— 


‘* Which of all sweetest things, that long 

delayed, 

Are by their lingering yet more precious 
made, 

Has power to clothe the moment of its birth 

With that rich joy, that welcomes thee 
to earth ; 

Ne'er, when we watched for spring, was 
half so sweet 

The early violet bending at our feet. 

No restless mourner, counting on their way 

The stealing hours that usher in the day, 

Started with such ecstatic joy to see 

The darkness melted to transparency. 


“QO, that the power who stains the twilight 

sea, 

T= Weave some gorgeous phantasy for 
thee, 

That gently swimming o’er the mystic 
glass, 

Thy native land might in its beauty pass. 

Then pillar’d halls should glide beneath 
thy ken, 

And cities twinkling with the feet of men, 

And then, with clustering vessels darkened 
o'er, 

The crisped wave should kiss its yellow 
shore, 

And islands should’st thou see, that in the 
west, 


The broad Atlantic pillows on his breast. 
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These are thine heritage; and yet of all 
That e’er was present to enchanter’s call, 
What care hast thou?” 


It is amusing, if it were not a pity, 
to see the poem close with some 
schoolboy stuff about “Granta, a 
nymph,” “&c. And then, funnily 
enough, the foundation of the Jeru- 
salem Bishopric by the King of Prus- 
sia about the same time, gives the 
young laureate an excuse for dying 
away into the millennium. “Plato,” 
by William Johnson, Scholar of 

ing’s College, we are inclined to 
rate higher than any composition in 
the two volumes. It possesses the 
power of which other prize poems 
merely give promise. We will only 
quote a section where the most famous 
students of Plato are grouped to- 
gether. 


“ A glorious throng !—the brave, the meek, 

the wise, 

In one admiring glance we recognize : 

Great heirs of human love and human 
power, 

Who own’d aud nsed their intellectual 
dower, 

In nurturing every truth that conscience 
taught, 

And taking forms of good from vital 
thought. 

Here walk Athenian youths of gentle mien, 

Moulding high words in colloquy serene— 

Calm, bright-eyed neophytes, with sunny 
brows, 

Bearing symphosial wreaths of myrtle 
boughs.” 

With buoyant step, and free lips, and the 
air 

Of _ with minds to think and hearts to 

are. 

And mingling with that hopeful crowd we 
see 

Grey fathers of a holier family— 

Sages whoscorn these gentle forms to search 

For some rare type of the eternal Church, 

And love, with tender faith, to contemplate 

The wondrous image of that model state, 

Which, though it were but bodied forth in 
speech, 

The scope of human wants doth well-nigh 
reach, 

And hath a glorious meaning e’en for us 

Who gaze on symbols more miraculous. 

Here, too, the studious peers, who graced of 
yore 

The fair Laurentian haunts on Latian shore, 

And’mid the wakening arts in classic shade, 

By urn, and fount, and rose-clad balustrade, 

Would crowd, like trustful children, to 
unroll 

The recovered treasures of some living 
scroll, 

These—the enthusiasts of bright Fiesole— 

Join with the shadowy crowd; and must 
not she 

Who sat with Phedo’s volume on her knee; 
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And con the blithe hunt was on foot for 

er, 

When horns were clamorous and the woods 

astir, 

And echoes of the noon-day joyaunce fell 

On the sweet stillness of her oriel, 

Just looked up once to see the merry men, 

Then bent her frail neck o'er the page again. 

And though she loved the forest, dared 

refer 

To talk with Life's and Death’s interpreter.” 

From 1843 to 1858 we find no poem 
of common prettiness, except the 
“Arctic Regions,’ by Frederic Wil- 
liam Farrar, 1853. Thesubjectsare ill- 
chosen, being almost, without excep- 
tion, of a clap-trap character. But 
“Delhi” attains to a bathos which 
we should almost have supposed im- 
—— We will only quote six 
ines :— 

‘* When shrieking children saw their hapless 
sire 

Wrench’'d at their feet in mutilation dire.” 
‘¢ By village boors he falls, ignobly slain, 

Where churlish staves his generous life- 

blood drain.” 
‘¢*Mid smoke and dust, and cinders’ burning 
showers, © 

Explosion’s roar proclaim the day is ours.” 

Of Seatonian poems, we have at 

resent before us nine, by Thomas 
{dwards Hankinson, M.A. These 
verses have attained the honour of a 
fifth edition. That they are not with- 
out merit we do not deny, but it is 
meritof asuperficial kind. Thetaste is 
gael execrable. In “St. Paul at 

hilippi’ the demons—so we presume 
we are torender “haughty gnomes” — 
hold “ stern divan,’’ and unfold their 
plans in octosyllabics of Hudibrastic 
cadence :— 

“ We've proved how vain is open force 

To check the bright invader’s course.” 

In “ Jacob” the poem turns upon a 
description of the day on which the 
patriarch died, and the weather in 
sunny Egypt is taken from a North 
of England scene. The “ Ministry of 
Angels” is as like “ Paradise and the 
Peri” as one apple is to another. 
Take Byron, Scott, and Moore, shake 
them up with Tate and Brady, and 
“ Weyman’s Melodia Sacra,” and you 
have one of Mr. Hankinson’s Sea- 
tonians. Yet now and then a gem 
flashes on the eye from a mass of 
glass and paste jewellery; and over 
the weak, lady-like jingle of the piano 
there rises a master’s voice that sur- 
prises and delights, and then is lost 
again. 
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Of Mr. Neale’s Seatonians we pos- 
sess but two, “Egypt” and “ Ruth.” 
“ Egypt” is commonplace in the ex- 
treme. But to itis appended another 

oem from the same hand, in English 

exameters, to which a second prize 
was awarded, and which is a produc- 
tion of a much higher order. “ Ruth” 
is Hankinson over again, with less 
glaring bad taste, and a flavour of 
more distinct churchmanship. But 
four Oxford Sacred Prize Poems have 
yet appeared: one of these, the 
“ Dedication of the Temple,” by the 
Rev. W. E. Green, is a poor per- 
formance. “St. Paul at Athens,” by 
the Rev. John G. Sheppard, D.C.L., 
is scholarly and able. tt is singular, 
however, that Dr. Sheppard should 
have condescended to plagiarize two 
lines from Mr. Hankinson’s “St. Paul 
at Philippi: — 


“ Like unreturning moments to the deep,” 
and 


** Like the pulsations of a joyous heart ;” 


And the poem is disfigured by two 
monstrosities—blank verse Alexan- 
drines— 


** Onward, like unreturning moments to the 
dee 


Of Him whom universal instinct strove to 
grasp.” 


Professor. Pearson’s “Death of 
Jacob” is musical and sustained, and 
has one or two very beautiful verses. 


* Where the silent years no shadow cast, 
All master works of manhood, heart or 
brain, 
Like crosses set on mountains mark the 
past— 
God's undisturbed domain. 
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The meeting, where the lost stands by. 
The home, where cradled in love's atnts 
once more, 
Old age is rocked to sleep, as vessels lie 
And heave, but hold the shore. 


Then, as the silence deepens in the gloom, 

By a sweet impulse quickened, every heart 

Knows that a shadow grows upon the room, 

And feels a life depart. 

Yet not with angry plash the waves of 
death, 

Or sullen moaning beat upon the shore ; 

It seems a longer pause, a fainter breath, 

A hush, and nothing more.” 


Mr. Alexander's “Waters of Baby- 
lon” has already been reviewed. 

We conclude by a suggestion for 
making the Sacred Prize Poems more 
useful. Poetry recited is a much 
more powerful instrument for good or 
evil than people are apt to imagine. 
In Mr. Jones’s “Political Soirces,” 
certain rebellious verses elicited a 
perfect clamour of applause. Any 
one who was present at Lord Derby’s 
installation, must have remarked the 
emotion produced in the enormous 
audience by the recitation of the Eng- 
lish poems. The inordinate length of 
the Cambridge poems should be re- 
duced within the Oxford limits. And 
a fresh stimulus would be given by a 
recitation in public, while true and 
noble sentimentsimbibed in melodious 
verse, would come home to many 
hearts with unexpected power. If 
Oxford and Cambridge will not turn 
their considerable endowments for 
sacred poetry to the best account, we 
hope that our own University will 
soon possess a corresponding prize, in 
which a solemn public recitation may 

ive an effect that cannot be attained 
y merely printing a brief poetical 
pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON a first visit to a Lyonnese manu- 
facturer, or merchant, rather, ac- 
cording to M. Jules Simon,* one is 
surprised to find him in a small 
warehouse, and surrounded by two 
or three clerks. But let the reader 
remember that this dealer neither 
spins nor weaves. He buys silk, 
employs Lyons weavers, and then 
sells the goods. Yet his business re- 
quires great care and a clear intelli- 
gence. Silk isso dear (according to M. 
Simon it is worth exactly its weight 
in gold) that a mistake in a purchase is 
a serious calamity. Again, fashions 
change so rapidly that he may sud- 
denly find himself the unlucky posses- 
sor of a stock, representing avast out- 
lay, that has become useless. He must 
be a master in matters of taste. This 
is the man who is brought in direct 
contact with the Lyons weaver. We 
have peeped into little weavers’ homes 
where there are about two or three 
looms, and we have there seen mas- 
ter-weavers doing their day’s work 
like their journeymen. We are as- 
sured that they are not constantly 
seeking to hang themselves on to the 
skirts of gentility when they have 
become much better off than the 
journeymen whom they employ. 

heir own labour is paid at precisely 
the same price as that of their jour- 
neymen. All their advantage as mas- 
ters is, that they are small capitalists 
who can make journeymen without 
capital, pay for the use of their looms. 
These journeymen are as independent 
as lodgers ; they dress like the mas- 
ter-weavers. If the master-weavers 
are to be distinguished from journey- 
men, it is by their more orderly man- 
ner. These men have saved and own 
property, and they have the fore- 
thought of which this property is the 
first fruit. They are ardent sup- 
porters of mutual benefit societies ; 
they strive to save, for by saving 
they may become able to cope with 
the patrons. The proprietor of five 


* See an excellent treatise called ‘‘L’Ouvriére,” by M. Jules Simon. 
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or six looms, who has apprentices as 
well as journeymen, may be said to 
be in a highly comfortable position. 
It is true that he works like his 
journeymen and apprentices ; but 
then, his day’s work is as valuable as 
theirs, and he receives, it is esti- 
mated, as pure profit, a quarter of 
all his journeymen earn. Then, his 
apprentices bring him money, or 
give him gratuitous service. This 
class of master-workman—and it is 
estimated at one-third of the working 
population of Lyons—is certainly one 
that the weavers of Preston or Black- 
burn may reasonably envy. Every 
journeyman of decent conduct may, 
in his turn, become the owner of two 
or three looms ; every apprentice, 
therefore, goes to work with the as- 
surance that he has a comfortable 
home in prospect—that he will be- 
come journeyman, and afterwards 
owner of looms, for a succeeding 
generation of journeymen and ap- 
prentices. But his way through the 
dangers of the journcyman’s career 
is beset with temptations. The jour- 
neyman has to depend on his own 
earnings of thirteen hours’ daily la- 
bour. From the produce of this 
labour one-fourth goes to the owner 
of the loom upon which he works. 
He is too poor to live with the loom- 
owner ; he probably dines at his 
cabaret, and often yields to its fatal 
temptations. He is a bachelor ; his 
reason alone, then, speaks to him, 
warning him to save. He has no- 
body dependent upon him, he is 
free as the air. Self-discipline, 
through this period of freedom from 
responsibility, will alone carry the 
workman to the comforts which are 
enjoyed by the frugal owncr of looms. 
These loom-owners feel the advantage 
of their position, and, by their terms 
for apprentices, the poorest part of 
the Lyonnese population are pre- 
vented from putting their children to 
silk weaving. Silk weaving, we are 


Paris; 
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told, may be learned in six months ; 
but the loom-owner demands four 
years’ gratuitous labour from the 
child he teaches, and during this 
time the child’s parents are com- 
pelled to feed him. 

In Lyons, women are on a par with 
men—that is, men and women are 
paid the same price for weaving a 
métre of silk. If the women earn 
less than the men it is because they 
have not the strength of the men.* 
Yet the wife of a loom-owner may earn 
three francs a-day, all expenses paid. 
It is her business also to carry work 
home to the merchant, and to re- 
ceive fresh work from him. She 
concludes bargains, and is, in all re- 
spects, the business equal of her 
husband. She is mother of a family, 
and in comfortable circumstances. 
She may indulge in certain toilette 
vanities, but she is hardly more ex- 
travagant than her less fortunate 
sister, who lives alone, and depends 
for her bread upon her individual 
labour, part of which she cedes to 
the loom proprietor. We find that, 
taking a liberal view of her gains, 
she earns £21 a year, for 300 days’ 
work. She is, consequently, badly 
housed, poorly clad, ill fed, and over- 
worked. But still she is the aristo- 
crat of the female workers of Lyons. 
The poor dressers and winders— 
whose earnings waver between eighty 
centimes and one france per day, who 
live upon a halfpennyworth of soup 
for breakfast, and a twopenny-halt- 

enny dish at noon, helped by any 
Loved or wine they may be able to 
add to this scanty fare—must look 
up to the weavers with envy. The 
winders have two supplies of soup 
per diem, provided, at a halfpenny 
per bowl, by their employers ; but 
their condition, with their thirteen 
or fourteen hours’ work a day, is sad 
enough. The warpers are often bet- 
ter off. They are paid an annual 
salary, and lodged and fed in their 
masters’ house ; but their wages are 
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between £4 and £6 per annum only. 
There are other female departments 
in the silk manufactories of Lyons, in 
some of which the female operatives 
earn four francs a day ; but the vast 
majority are miserable while unmar- 
ried, and solely dependent upon their 
own exertions for their means of liv- 


ing. The prospect for the unmarried 
is woful. They cannot earn enough 


to save for their old’ age, or to carry 
them through long periods of sick- 
ness. Their work is uncertain, even 
when they are able to do it. They 
lose many hours wandering from 
workshop to workshop in search of 
a job. A commercial crisis comes, 
when hardly a skein of silk goes 
to the looms. What then? Why, 
hunger from one end of the great 
city to the other—hunger with all 
its frightful accompaniments. Chil- 
dren in Lyons are horribly over- 
worked. There are no inspectors in 
France who can enter the workshops 
of these small Lyonnese loom pro- 
prietors. There are also two or three 
peculiar factories where young girls 
past thirteen years sign engagements 
for three years. Here thirteen hours 
are given to work, and apprentices 
have a right to go out for a holiday 
only once in six weeks. Sundays are 
given to instruction, worship, and to 
walks under the care of the presiding 
sisters. The apprentices are never 
left alone ; they work, walk, pray, 
and sleep under surveillance. These 
apprentices, are well cared for, but 
are they not too constantly, too pain- 
fully overlooked? They are kept 
from the temptations of the streets 
of Lyons, but they are kept with a 
rod of iron.t 

The time is coming, however, when 
machinery, driven by water-power or 
steam, will break up the hand-looms 
of Lyons. M. Simon has examined 
very carefully the cause of Lyons’ 
prosperity, with the hand-looms, in 
competition with the power-looms of 
England. He traces this successful 


* M. Simon declares that, taking the average daily gains of the man weaver at 
two francs and a-half, those of the female weaver are one franc seventy-five cen- 


times. 


+ At Mulhausen a better plan has been adopted. 


Here, in an humble convent, 


work-girls are received, housed, and clothed at a very low price, and they are 
permitted to go to their work outside during the day. Some live here entirely ; 
others use the convent only while they are seeking work in a respectable family. 
The superior takes care of their savings, and permits them to buy, by instalments, 


the bed upon which they sleep. 
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competition to the cash payments of 
the négociants who buy silk, and em- 
ploy the weavers. These merchants 
uy silk at sixty days, and pay in- 
terest on their purchase if they do not 
discharge the debt within ten days ; 
but the rule is to pay within ten days. 
For result, we are begged to observe, 
that Lyons hardly produces one bank- 
rupt per annum. These merchants 
can restrict or expand their dealings 
easily, and with little risk. They 
have not vast machinery, representing 
gigantic capital, which they must keep 
in movement whether they receive 
orders or not. The Lyons system of 
weaving has been extended through 
the surrounding country; and its 
cheapness has enabled Lyons mer- 
chants to produce cheap as well as 
expensive silk fabrics. M. Simon is 
the advocate of a home manufactur- 
ing system, which enables the wife, 
away from the dearness and tempta- 
tions of a great city, to do her duty 
to her children, and to contribute 
largely to their support. In times of 
slack work, there is the patch of 
ground to cultivate. Facilities given 
to Lyonnese journeymen to obtain 
looms of their own, again, would tend 
to weaken the profits of the present 
loom proprietors, it is true, but it 
would disseminate comfort among 
the mass. Even small power-looms 
might, we are assured, be worked with 
eat advantage by families around 
ons. We are referred to Zurich, 
where the wives work at the looms, 
and the husbands at the plough—a 
natural division of labour. This pic- 
ture is set before the public of France, 
as offering a solution of that tendency 
of rural populations to towns, which 
threatens to make the fields of France 
so many deserts. We have often been 
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struck with the melancholy fact, that 
in French farms women appear to do 
even the heaviest of the work. Their 
wages are much lower than the wages 
of men; and they are worked like 
horses. We agree with M. Simon 
that it would be pleasant to see these 
poor creatures taken from the stables 
and the fields, and set to work at 
looms, erected hard by, near some 
stream that would give power to a 
loom. There is an irresistible attrac- 
tion in this view of the development 
of manufactures. Many kinds of in- 
stitutions have been projected to sup- 
ply the place of the mother who is 
taken at daybreak from her home, to 
some great factory. But we may in- 
vent day-nurseries, protected play- 
grounds, and the like. The child’s 

lace is at its mother’s feet, or upon 
er knee—education and health are 
for it in her smiles and kisses ; there 
is safety for it only in her tender arms. 
Every observer of a great manufactur- 
ing centre must have remarked, with 
dismay or with regret, according to 
the depth of his observation, that here 
the relations of parent and child are 
relaxed ; that debauchery is general 
among the young ; that there is no 
home. Let him ask himself how this 
is to end: this great hive, with 
scarcely a pure hearth within its vast 
circle ? 

French writers have seen the sorry 
spectacle. M. Simon points to Man- 
chester. And he is in breathless haste 
to warn his countrymen and country- 
women from parallel destruction of 
home. Is it possible, about Lyons, 
still to keep mothers with their chil- 
dren, and to give them looms to work 
near the cradles they alone can pro- 
tect? We can only en 


CHAPTER X. 


In the midst of mountainous ranges, 
between the Rhone and the Loire— 
from Givors through Rive-de-Gier 
and Saint Chaumond, beyond Saint 
Etienne, stretch irregular valleys, 
enlivened by torrents—now bare and 
barren, now green and fruitful— 
where <livers industries of importance 
have found a magnificent home. Here 
are weavers of ribands; workers in 
iron, over the fierce fires of the forge, 
or where glass runs liquid as the 


mountain streams; miners seeking 
coal in the bowels of the earth, for 


the lusty iron-workers. A hundred 
and fifty thousand creatures here 
weave and spin, and delve and forge, 
with the great mountains overlooking 
them, and giving echoes to their 
clanging hammers. 

The workmen of the Loire lie in 
dense masses between Lyons and 
Saint Etienne; and the air is clouded 
with smoke, and black with coal and 
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iron. The busy bees alight along the 
mountain slopes, as well as in the 
valleys. Rive-de-Gier is a wonderful 
sample ofa manufacturing town. Here 
every man is a workman—working 
with his hands, whether he be rich or 
poor. According to M. Audiganne, 
there is no idle class—-no middle class. 
Men worth thousands may be seen, 
upon a bare-backed horse, ambling to 
the valley to cut hay. But this is 
their leisure—won by years of hard 
work at the forge, or in the glass- 
works of this black, busy place. 
Rive-de-Gier is remarkable for its 
bottle and window-glass manufac- 
tories, or works. But there is a busy 
place higher upon the mountain slopes 
—Saint Chaumond. Here are some 
iron and steel works; and, in addi- 
tion, factories where eight thousand 
hands are employed in the manufac- 
ture of laces. The mountain streains 
form the motive power of this indus- 
try, which is principally conducted 
by women. Women also work the 
few silk mills. Men, on the other 
hand, work exclusively in the nailers’ 
shops. But we pass rapidly on—past 
the wild gorge in which the famous 
iron-works of Terre-Noireare situated 
—to the bleak plateau of Saint Etienne. 
Saint Etienne has fine waterways to 
the ocean and to the Mediterranean. 
The coal close at hand has made this 
cold region a great industrial centre, 
as coal has given gigantic life to our 
wonderful Black Country. Here are a 
slate manufactory, and manufactures 
of arms and iron ware, that date 
back to the time of Francis the First. 
Saint Etienne is an ancient city, that 
owes all its present importance to its 
modern industries, especially to its 
riband manufactories. It has left the 
old capital, Feurs, in theshade. It has 
gained little or nothing in elegance ; it 
is asmoky, unattractive place, devoted 
to hard work, and to hard work only. 
The industrial products of the Saint 
Etienne districts must now exceed 
£5,000,000annually. Theribandma- 
nufacture is conducted on the Lyons 
plan, by master-weavers who possess 
a few looms, let to journeymen, or 
worked by apprentices. The manu- 
facture of velvet ribands, however, is 
conducted by capitalists who own 
groups of looms, worked under the 
eye of anoverlooker. There areriband 
looms, worked by women in the rural 
districts, as about Lyons silks are 
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woven. Here, however, unlike Lyons, 
the operatives work only twelve hours 
a-day. The best remunerated oper- 
atives of this district are those who 
fashion passementerie. At this work 
a man may earn £5 a month. 

The men employed in the manufac- 
ture of hardware and of arms work 
at home, and with their own tools, 
and on materials bought by them- 
selves. But the workers in hardware 
are poorly off. Great establishments 
in the North and in the Rhine pro- 
vinces are sapping the foundations of 
their industry. Their wares, made 
under disadvantages, when sold, leave 
them hardly ten shillings a week, as 
the result of their severe labour. 
Their home labour brings only half 
the wages earned in the great work- 
shops of Rive-de-Gier. Then must 
they pack up, and turn from home to 
these great works? It would seem 
so. The workers in the glass works 
earn higher wages than the workers 
in hardware ; but life in a glass fac- 
tory is a sad and unhealthy one. 
They may earn £3 a week, but the 
money is gained at the expense of 
health. It is difficult to decide whe- 
ther these men, or the poor coal- 
miners, who pass their days in black 
depths underground, have the better 
life. It is certain that life is no long 
holiday to either. Their diverse in- 
dustries, carried on in one broad dis- 
trict, have, as it will be readily under- 
stood, produced varieties of character 
—distinct classes of men and women. 
There are aristocrats and plebs —the 
lace-weavers and the glass-workers 
being the former, and the coal-miners 
the latter. The men’s characters are 
governed and formed by their work, 
and by the comfort or indigence in 
which it places them, also by its rough 
or delicate nature. Itis said that the 
riband-weavers employed all day in 
elaborating bright silks into beautiful 
patterns, exhibit a taste for a showy 
exterior; while the men who wield 
the hammer give themselves up to 
the brutal enjoyment of the bottle. 
The miners, again, whose labour is 
regular, the wages of which are regu- 
lar, have an independent, careless 
manner. The glass-workers, on the 
other hand, have privileges to main- 
tain, and exhibit a defiant self-asser- 
tion. These live, being able to enjoy 
themselves with their high wages, 
freely. But among all these the 
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home is not destroyed. The wife is 
employed either exclusively with her 
ménage (as at Rive-de-Gier), or when 
the riband-weaver of Saint Etienne, 
works at home, in treating about his 
work with the manufacturers. The 
curse of the district—as alas! of most 
manufacturing districts—is drunken- 
ness ; yet these Loire peopleare stricter 
in their religious observances than the 
Lyonnese. The lace-workers are the 
most educated (wanting most educa- 
tion to keep their little daily ac- 
counts) ; and the coal-miners are the 
most ignorant, their labour approach- 
ing nearest to brute labour. 
he labouring populations of the 
districts under notice were too near 
the great, turbulent Lyons, not to feel 
the effect of the Lyonnese demonstra- 
tions, to which we have alluded in a 
previous chapter. They had _ their 
revolutionary outburst ; they pillaged 
and burned convents ; they made mad 
demands for uniform rates of wages. 
The miners being the most ignorant, 
were the most brutal. They regarded 
the kind advances of their masters 
with suspicion; and received their 
help without thankfulness. Yet cer- 
tain masters have done much good 
hereabouts. At Terre-Noire, for in- 
stance, the workmen have schools for 
their children, evening classes for 
adults, schools for young girls, a mu- 
tual benefit society, to which the 
masters contribute largely; an in- 
firmary, open to any member of the 
working-c These are sound, help- 
ful institutions. Then there is the 
—_ Loire Coal Mining Company. 
his company has built a series of 
workmen’s houses, surrounded by gar- 
dens and fields ; including an hospital 
for miners wounded at their work ; 
and schools and workshops for female 
children. Gratuitous medical advice 
is always at the disposal of the miners 
and their families. They have also 
mutual benefit societies, for the sup- 
port of which a deduction is made 
from their wages. To these societies 
the disciplinary fines are added. The 
great se roy So of St. Etienne, 
which took a political complexion, 
but which had the germ of good 
fruit in it, was dissolved as “ dan- 
gerous,” by order of General de Cas- 
tellane, on the 3rd of January, 1852, 
to the lasting regret of the riband- 
weavers and -weavers. 
The important question which the 
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drunkenness, and the attendant evils 
and immoralities of drunkenness, 
which are observable among the 
highly-paid artizans of the Loire must 
suggest to the observer, is: are these 
vices the invariable accompaniments 
of high wages? M. Villermé, the 
Commissioner of the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce, gave evidence to the 
effect that workmen who enjoy high 
wages are, as a rule, more dissolute 
than the recipients of low wages. 
But such a verdict should be received 
with suspicion. Where a population 
is given to drunkenness, it follows, 
naturally, that the man who is best 
able to buy alcohol will buy it, and 
consume it in larger quantities than 
the man whose purse is limited to a 
narrow expenditure. We find that 
the well-paid file-makers of Sheffield, 
who can subsist on four days’ work a 
week, will, with their high wages, 
pass at least a couple of days in the 
week in debauchery. At St. Quentin 
we have found operatives so deplor- 
ably debauched—so determined to 
drink their earnings to the last liard 
—that their unhappy wives have been 
rovided with a without the ca- 
barets, where they wait and wee 
until their brutal lords, exhauste 
will consent to be led to their ne- 
glected homes. The workmen of 
Amiens are said to consume 80,000 
little glasses of brandy daily. But 
here are the seeds of drunkenness 
already sown. More money to spend, 
consequently brings more drunken- 
ness. Where home influences have 
been destroyed, this drunkenness 
rages everywhere. M. Simon shows 
us that at Wesserling, Sedan, and 
Mulhausen, the workman, as his re- 
sources increase, thinks of those wha 
are dependent upon him, and whom 
he loves. He takes care to save, that 
he may buy his son out of military 
service ; he puts by for the hour of 
sickness and for old age. An aug- 
mentation of wages brings debauchery 
only where there was debauchery to 
the extent of workmen’s means be- 
fore. Will fines, or severe regulations, 
meet this great evil? Both have been 
tried, and without success. At Rom- 
baix some manufacturers endeavoured 
to pay their hands in the middle of 
the week; others have paid on Mon- 
days, after the repose of Sunday ; 
others have excluded Monday absen- 
tees from their mills. But these are 
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repressive, not curative, processes. 
The drunkard is an obstinate sen- 
sualist, and he will not be drilled into 
sobriety. Besides, turned from one 
factory, hemay repair toanother where 
there are no restrictions that affect 
the free indulgence of this detestable 
vice. The policeman may step in to 
warn the drunkard from his wine- 
shop at an early hour; but neither 
law nor police can reform the nature 
of a man. The Maine Liquor Law 
en een at Lille, and Amiens, 
and St. Etienne, and still the men in- 
clined to the bottle would find the 
bottle somewhere. An endeavour was 
once made to close the cabarets of 
Lille at nine o’clock in the evening ; 
and the men insisted, as a compensa- 
tion, that the coffee-houses, at any 
rate, should remain open till mid- 
night. The consequence was, that 
drunkenness had a complete triumph. 
The habits of the sot profit so many 
dealers that they will find means to 
serve him with safety, under the se- 
verest penalties. 

And what do we find in the wake 
of the sot? M. Simon’s brush shall 
paint the picture :—- 


“Immorality is at once the conse- 
quence and the cause of drunkenness, 
One will never be destroyed without the 
other, because there is but one remedy 
for both; and this is, to teach workmen 
to be happy with their family, and to 
give them the meanstobehappy. Very 
young girls and children are packed in 
a factory, with women of a certain age, 
who are destitute of moral principle. 
Who watches overthem? A foreman, 
who has to direct and give energy to 
their work ; to these points his duty is 
limited. If the foreman be a bibertine, 
and the girl pretty, he uses his authority 
to lead her to evil courses. The manu- 
facturer shuts his eyes, so long as no- 
thing that is compromising takes place 
within the factory. These young work- 
women who, on their return home, find 
a father brutalized by drunkenness. and 
a mother without conduct or principle, 
have they a single chance of escaping 
from corruption? Instead of looking after 
their daughters, and teaching them a 
sense of honour, there are mothers who 
unblushingly direct their daughters to 
seek a lover, hoping to realize some pro- 
fit for themselves. These young work- 
girls are mothers at sixteen, and even 
earlier. M. Villermé states, that, at 
Rheims, they are women at twelve.” 


This picture of great French manu- 
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facturing centres is appalling. We 
have no reason to believe that it is 
over-coloured. We must remember 
that at Lille, (ay, and not only at 
Lille,) unmarried mothers are prefer- 
red in highly respectable families as 
wet-nurses. M. Simon spent more 
than a year in visiting the chief cen- 
tres of French industry. The results 
of his observations are just given to 
the world. He is constrained to own 
that his worst fears have been realized. 
He hopes to inspire his readers with 
the profound sensations which stirred 
in him, when he saw all this suffering 
and degradation. His summary of 
the past and present in French manu- 
facturing districts is interesting :— 


‘«Tam, most certainly, far from deny- 
ing the happy amelioration in the social 
condition of the working-classes within 
half a century. The Revolution had 
freed them as men, by making them 
equal before the law, and as workmen, 
by suppressing the corporations. The 
law of 1833 on Primary Education, de- 
livered them from a still heavier slavery, 
by creating gratuitous schools even in 
the humblest villages, and by multiply- 
ing adult schools in the towns—schools 
which open all careers to perseverance 
and talent. It is possible still to lack 
sufficient bread and shelter in France; 
but nobody need lack the first elements 
of education. As it was impossible to 
suppress an inequality of fortunes (the 
causes of inequality being permanent 
and necessary), endeavours have been 
made to mitigate the evils of poverty as 
far as possible, by placing comforts with- 
in the reach of the poor—hence the es- 
tablishment of day nurseries, of asylums, 
of the law on unhealthy lodgings, the 
erection of public baths and washhouses; 
the provision stores, where food is re- 
tailed at wholesale prices. The progress 
of industry has been, in itself, an im- 
mense good to the people, since it has 
at once given them work and products, 
which before could only be bought for 
their weight in gold. The savings 
banks, the mutual benefit societies, and 
the annuity societies, give them the 
means of doing battle with these power- 
ful enemies: slack-time, illness, and old 
age. 

‘*Tn the interior of factories, above all, 
where the workman passes the greater 
part of his life, it is that his success and 
his comfort have been lookedafter. Thirty 
years ago, what struck one in a factory, 
was a disregard of the human machine ; 
now one is struck with the care that is 
taken of his health. The ceilings have 
been raised, more space has been afford- 
ed between the looms, vast windows 
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have been made in the walls, giving air 
and light; the ground has been drained; 
costly apparatus diffuses an equal heat 
everywhere; there are dining-rooms and 
enclosures for recreation; the most 
minute precautions have been taken 
against accidents by machinery; and 
science has accomplished real prodigies, 
to make unhealthy places salubrious, 
and to transform machines which had 
long been feared into inoffensive instru- 
ments of human will and intelligence. 
When we consider all this benevolent 
activity, and when we see daily its happy 
consequences in the workshops and 
homes of the labouring classes, we should 
like to persuade ourselves that misery 
has been vanquished ; we should be glad 
to believe, at least, that misery is losing 
ground, and that between the gaunt 
figure and us only a question of time re- 
mains. But there is a terrible vice in 
our econo:nic organization, which gene- 
rates misery, and which must be sub- 
dued at any cost, if we are not to perish 
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Srr Jonau BARRINGTON, writing of 
the Dublin theatres in his time, tells 
us :— 

‘*The play-houses were then lighted 
with tallow candles, stuck into tin cir- 
cles, hanging from the middle of the 
stage, which were every now and then 
snuffed by some performer; and two 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets, always 
stood like statues on each side of the 
stage, to keep the audience in order, 
The galleries were very noisy and very 
droll. The ladies and gentlemen in the 
boxes, always went dressed out nearly 
as for court; the strictest etiquette and 
decorum were preserved in that circle, 
whilst the pit, as being full of critics and 
wisemen, was particularly respected, 
except when the young gentlemen of 
the University occasionally foreed them- 
selves in, to revenge some insult, real or 
imaginary, to a member of their body, on 
which occasions all the ladies, well- 
dressed men, and peaceable people ge- 
nerally, decamped forthwith, and the 
young gentlemen as generally proceeded 
to beat and turn out the residue of the 
audience, and to break every thing that 
eame within their reach.” 

Matters theatrical were not quite 
so bad in my day ; but I remember 
that one evening, long ago, when the 
Marquess of Wellesley, brother to 
“the Duke,” was Lord Lieutenant of 
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—this is the suppression of domestic 
life.” 

This threatened suppression—how 
shall it be combated ? And the means 
of restoring home to the miserable 
children, whose fathers and mothers 
are away from cock-crow to sunset 
in the clattering factory yonder ? We 
agree with M. nen, that the ques- 
tion is a very grave one; and we 
know, from our own close observation, 
that domestic life has been already 
more rudely shaken in the manufac- 
turing districts of England, even than 
in the great working towns of France. 
We may well cross our arms, and ask 
ourselves what next?—when our 
whirring mills forbid the thousands 
of mothers they engulph, to suckle 
their children. The children cry in 
their lonely cradles—and we have 
cheap cloth ! 


AT CROW-STREET THEATRE. 


Ireland, I was invited, after “Com- 
mons,” to wine, that is, to drink 
whiskey-punch with Bob Jackson in 
his rooms. The rain was falling 
heavily, and the pleasant companion- 
ship of Thé Billing, Hugh Singleton, 
and Bob himself was more attractive 
than the eloquence of Demosthenes 
or the Astronomy of Brinkley in a 
solitary chamber, so, without remon- 
strance or objection, I accompanied 
them to No. 51 in Library-square. 
We were soon joined by a few others, 
college-men, each, to my surprise, pro- 
ducing as he entered some article of 
wearing apparel. Troke, I remember, 
brought forth an iron-gray hunting- 
coat, with mother-of-pearl buttons 
as large as saucers; but this was 
at once pronounced too remark- 
able, and too well known by all 
who hunted with George Longheld’s 
hounds, which were then kept at 
Green Hills by “ Fisty Murphy,” 
as he was called, from the cireum- 
stance of his having a short arm, as 
a man I knew in Limerick was called 
“Panther,” because his father onee 
kept a bear. A dark claret-coloured 
coat of Boyton’s was adopted in place 
of Troke’s iron-gray. An often-washed 
vest of yellowish kerseymere, which 
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aupepeined to Robert Duncan, was 
ded to it, and both were closed 
around two good sized bolsters, which 
had been cribbed from poor Purdon’s 
chambers. Then followed Oxford- 
gray inexpressibles, and a pair of very 
old Wellington boots, both stuffed 
with straw, the continuity of the 
whole being preserved by sundry 
stitches, made with a large packing- 
needle and twine. Here, then, was 
a man complete, with the exception 
of “the human face divine,” and a 
hat. A shocking bad specimen of 
the latter was not difficult to find, the 
former exhausted all the pictorial art 
of the assembled collegians, and when 
finished, the suggestion of Troke, that 
one eye and cheek, with part of the 
forehead, should be covered by a 
_ bandage of silk handkerchief, was 

hailed as a splendid device to conceal 
imperfections. When all was com- 
pleted, the shabby-genteel gentleman 
was placed sitting upright on a chair, 
at the side of the table on which stood 
the tumblers and materials ; the large 
black iron kettle, which had for some 
time been “singing songs of family 
glee” on the fire, was put into requi- 


sition, the punch was made, and then 
Bob Duncan, ina speech compounded 


of Greek, Latin, English, and Irish, 
proposed his health, defending him at 
the same time from the imputation 
of being merely a “a man of straw,” 
and demonstrating the calumny that 
he was “feather-brained,” by point- 
ing out the exemplary quietude and 
consistent prudence of his conduct 
under the present exciting circum- 
stances. Ottiwell, who was a capital 
ventriloquist, replied for our friend 
very humorously, winding up by de- 
claring that he would forfeit fife itself 
rather than flinch for a moment from 
the important duty which it had de- 
volved upon him to discharge before 
the night was over; a declaration 
which was received with a deafening 
round of cheers. Bob Jackson then 
took from his pocketa bundle of small, 
soiled tickets, on each of which was 
inscribed, “Theatre Royal, Crow- 
street ; Middle Gallery, Admit One,” 
observing, that as it was a “Command 
night,” he thought it well to procure 
them beforehand, lest we should have 
any delay at the doors, which, in the 
present dropping weather, would be 
far from pleasant. This was all per- 
fectly understood by those present, 
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except myself, but even upon me the 
conviction soon dawned that, for some 
purpose or other, we were to be ac- 
companied in our visit to the theatre 
by our friend the Lay Figure, and that 
the tickets had been obtained for the 
oe of facilitating his admission. 

t was copreom seven o'clock, the 
hour at which the doors of the theatre 
were opened in those days, when I 
observed some five or six of our party 
straining at the buttons of their over- 
coats to get them to fit into the but- 
ton-holes over a pillow, which each 
appeared determined to carry with 
him, and to conceal. ‘‘ The night was 
dark and dreary,” when Troke put 
his bugle to the window and sounded 
two or three notes of Garryowen, and 
then Ottiwell offered his arm to our 
dummy friend on one side, and Bob 
Jackson on the other, and so they 
descended the stairs, the remainder of 
us following. 

When we reached the court it was 
evident that we were expected by a 
large body of students, who were lin- 
gering about, and who, as soon as they 
saw us, moved off in twos and threes, 
towards College-green, some preced- 
ing and others following, but all vigi- 
lant, lest there should be any inter- 
ruption to the progress of the gentle- 
man in the claret-coloured coat. For- 
tune favours the bold; and walking 
steadily along, with an umbrella over 
his head, our two friends, well de- 
fended in front and carefully guarded 
in the rear, safely conveyed our silent 
friend through College-green, Dame- 
street, and Fownes’s-street, to the mid- 
dle gallery door of the theatre in Crow- 
street, which was not yet open. Then 
came a moment of thrilling ee 
sion, for at this period Lord Wellesley 
was not peculiarly popular in Dublin, 
and the theatre was surrounded by a 
large body of watchmen and mounted 
police, beside the guard of honour at 
the entrance to the boxes. But the 
teeming rain, the darkness—for there 
were no gas-lamps in those days—the 
multitudinous umbrellas, the nois 
crowd about the doors waiting for ad- 
mittance, and the serried phalanx of 
college-men by whom we were sur- 
sealed, favoured our object, and 
afterafew momentsof painful anxiety, 
the doors were opened, the rush was 
made, our ready tickets enabled 
us to pass the mob, who had to pay 
for theirs, and we passed the cheque- 
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takers, exclaiming that “poor Dobbs 
was terribly hurt in the crush at the 
door,” and got quietly and comfort- 
ably seated in the second row of seats, 
very near the centre of the middle 
gallery, still surrounded by a cordon 
of good mén and true, who took care 
to resent at once any impertinent ob- 
servations on the very evident incapa- 
bility of our lay friend. 

On looking round I found that the 
house was crowded in every part, with 
the exception of the state box, which, 
magnificently fitted up with crimson 
drapery, mirrors, the royal arms, and 
two heavily gilt arm-chairs, was re- 
served for His Excellency, the Mar- 
chioness and suite, who had not yet 
arrived. In the middle box of the 
dress circle was the Lord Mayor, in 
his gorgeous robe of scarlet and ermine, 
with the collar of 8.8. round his neck 
and over his shoulders, the mace being 
conspicuously displayed in front of 
him ; beside him was the blooming 
Lady Mayoress, and behind him were 
the Sheriffs, Recorder, and many mem- 
bers of the Common Council. Imme- 
diately opposite the state box, on the 
left of the stage, was the Commander 
of the Forces, with a brilliant staff, 
aides-de-camp,adjutant-generals,quar- 
ter-master generals, commissary gene- 
rals, and all other kinds of generals. 
Military uniforms were plentifully 
scattered over the boxes, which were 
full to repletion with the beauty and 
fashion of Dublin. On taking a more 
careful survey of the — I per- 
ceived that knots of college-men were 
stationed in several parts of them, 
and 

“ What gave rise 
To no little surprise” 

on my part, was seeing four of the 
six men who had enlarged their figures 
by the concealment of Purdon’s pil- 
lows, sitting quietly, two at each side, 
in the slips or upper boxes, which 
were somewhat too near the ceiling to 
be pleasant positions in a crowded 
assembly, and subsequently recognis- 
ing the other two in the front row, at 
either end of the middle gallery. _ 

But my observations were soon in- 
terrupted by the flare of trumpets, 
announcing that the guard of honour 
was presenting arms, as His Excel- 
lency the most noble the Marquess of 
Wellesley descended from his carriage 
to honour the theatre with the august 
presence of the representative of the 
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Majesty of England. Then everybody 
in every portion of the house, stood 
up, peered over, and stretched their 
necks, in order to get a good view of 
the viceregal party, and then was seen 
a large man, clothed in sables, with a 
white wand in his hand, walking back- 
wards into the state box, bowing at 
the same time most profoundly, fol- 
lowed quickly by a i shrivelled, 
white-haired old man, in a uniform of 
blue and gold, with a glittering star 
upon his breast, and a snndaialn 
blooming, beautiful, large sized, happy 
looking woman, formerly Mrs. Patter- 
son, of American origin, but then 
Marchioness of Wellesley. As they 
entered they bowed to the right and 
to the left and all round the house, 
and were received with clapping of 
hands, cheers, and ear-piercing whis- 
tles from the upper gallery. Their 
box was soon filled by pages, equerries, 
aides-de-camp, and other officers of 
the ‘waters | amongst others, Sir 
Stewart Bruce, of stately presence; 
Sir Charles Vernon, the best story- 
teller of his time ; Bob Williams, after- 
wards Master of the Horse; and Jack 
Rich, then and since a gallant soldier 
at Sebastopol ; then dear little pages, 
in full scarlet uniform, with their hair 
powdered. As soon as all were within 
the box, the man in black, Mr. Frede- 
rick Jones, lessee of the theatre, bowed 
himself out, no one taking any notice 
of him, and the green curtain was 
rung up, displaying on the stage the 
whole body of the performers, who 
roceeded to sing “God save the 
ing,’—we were not blessed with a 
Queen at that time—in a strain far 
more vigorous than musical; then 
every one cheered, ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and the greater part of 
the audience joined in the chorus. 
During this uproar there were fre- 
quent cries from an individual in the 
middle gallery, of “ Hats off!” and 
“Stand up!” evidently directed to- 
wards our Silent Figure ; and this was 
soon taken up by others, who were 
annoyed at seeing a man sitting down 
with his hat on during the singing of 
the National Anthem ; but suddenly 
the man who was most vociferous in 
his anger got a smart crack on his 
cranium from a blackthorn stick, and 
a blow in the face from a powerful 
fist, and while in a state of obfus- 
cation, from the suddenness of the at- 
tack, was dragged out of the gallery 
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by three or four college-men, who 
loudly charged him with making a 
murderous attack upon an unoftend- 
ing gentleman ; and having thus re- 
moved him from the house, by the 
judicious administration of a couple 
of half-crowns to as many old “Char- 
lies,” they had him comfortably lodged 
in St. Andrew’s-street watch-house 
for the night, when they returned to 
their evening's amusement at the 
theatre. Inthe meantime, to prevent 
further annoyance of the same de- 
scription, Ottiwell and Jackson con- 
trived to make their silent friend as- 
sume an erect position between them, 
and, taking off his hat, appeared to 
wipe from his brows the evidences of 
the cruel assault to which he had 
been so innocently subjected. 

The singing of “God save the King” 
came to a close, and then he was at 
liberty to resume his seat, until the 
repeated calls and shouts for the air 
of “ Patrick’s Day” were complied 
with, when he had again to be held 
upright, while the orchestra played 
that beautiful air three or four times, 
the occupants of the galleries beating 
time to it with their sticks and iron- 
shod heels. The Lord Lieutenant 
then again bowed to the house, all 
round, took his seat and a pinch of 
snuff, and the play commenced. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, 
call to mind what the performances 
were which had been “commanded” 
for that evening’s amusement, but I 
perfectly recollect that, amongst the 
actresses on the occasion, were Miss 
Walstein and Mrs. Williams; and 
amongst the actors were Fulham, and 
Talbot, and Barry, and Williams—all 
great favourites on the Dublin boards, 
especially the last, who was as much 
esteemed as a man as he was ad- 
mired as an actor. His manner on 
the stage has been admirably carica- 
tured in “ Familiar Epistles,’ which 
were generally attributed to the pen 
of John Wilson Croker, but which 
Frederick Jones, the lessee and mana- 

of the theatre, whom they seriously 
jured, believed to have been written 
by the late Baron Smith. The lines 
upon Ned Williams are as follows :— 


“ Next Williams comes, the rude and rough, 
With face most whimsically gruff, 
Aping the careless sons of ocean, 
Hesccras each fine and easy motion : 
Tight to his sides his elbows pins, 
Afd dabbles with his hands like fins. 
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Would he display the gréatest woe, 

He slaps his breast and points his toe; 

Is merriment to be expressed, 

He points his toe and slaps his breast. 

His turns are swings—his step a jump— 

His feelings fits—his touch a thump. 

And violent in all his parts, 

He speaks by gusts, and moves by starts.”’ 

Whatever the play was, there was 
but little intellectual enjoyment to be 
derived from it, for in every part of 
the house, except the dress circle, 
there were continual disturbances. 
They appeared to commence in the 
pit, where the words, “ You lie, you 
scoundrel !” were uttered in a loud 
voice, followed immediately by the 
exhibition of two men making vigor- 
ous blows at each other, others inter- 
fering, and talking loudly, and ending 
in three or four of the party retiring 
from the house, soon, however, to ap- 
pear in another part of it. Then came 
a desperate uproar from the upper 
gallery, which was no sooner quelled 
than a regular boxing-match, in which 
eight or nine men were engaged, took 
‘aony on the right of the middle gal- 
ery, followed quickly by a scrimmage 
on the left of it. 

At this period the orderly and well- 
disposed portion of the audience be- 
gan to become impatient at the con- 
tinual uproar and confusion, and cries 
of “Shame, shame,” were heard from 
the pit, and even from the dress 
circle; these were re-echoed loudly by 
the galleries, and cries of “Turn him 
out,” “Knock him down,” and various 
other exclamations indicative of very 
forcible intentions, were uttered in 
loud and angry voices. To me, who 
had been admitted in some degree to 
understand what was going on, it was 
quite evident that all the fights which 
had hitherto taken place in the differ- 
ent parts of the house were sham 
fights; that the noise, and the com- 
plaints, and the threats which issued 
from the pit and the galleries were 
got up by confederates, for the pur- 
pose of disturbing the progress of the 
play, and rendering the audience 
angry and impatient, and that these 
confederates were chiefly college-men. 

However, the storm appeared to 
subside ; one act of the play proceed- 
ed in peace and quietness, and it was 
evident, from the “nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles” which lighted 
up the dress circle that the ladies had 
become reassured, and that the dark 
elouds of rising anger were dispelled 
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from the breasts of their male com- 
panions, who devoted themselves 
assiduously to the duty of rendering 
things as agreeable as_ possible. 
The actors did every thing in their 
power to attract the attention of the 
audience to the stage, and were in 
some degree successful, for the house 
was evidently beginning to sympa- 
thize with the sorrows of the heroine, 
and Williams’s indignant slap on his 
breast and emphatic pointing of his 
toe received their usual allowance of 
applause, when suddenly there was a 
tremendous uproar in the middle gal- 
lery, sticks rattling upon hats and 
heads, cries of terror from women, 
shouts and curses from men, exclama- 
tions from many of “ Turn him out!” 
“Throw him over !” “It was you, sir!” 
“You lie, sir!” and other elegant ex- 
ressions. The several parties of bel- 
igerents appeared to be fighting their 
way from the back and sides of the 
gallery towards its centre, near which 
sat our lay friend as quiet as a mouse, 
and as silent as a fish. At length 
every man in the middle gallery ap- 
peared to be engaged in the mé/ée, 
while it was evident to the initiated 
that few of the blows which were 
given and received were aimed in 
anger, or intended to inflict punish- 
ment, but to those at a distance it 
seemed to be a desperate hand-to- 
hand encounter. The heady fight 
still swayed to and fro, approaching 
gradually nearer the centre of the 
middle gallery; the audience in the 
it were all looking upwards; and it 

came impossible, even to the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign or his 
straight-laced suite, to preserve their 
nonchalance. All eyes were fixed upon 
the spot where our friend in the 
claret-coloured coat sat, when sud- 
denly three of the fiercest of the bel- 
ligerents made a rush at him, struck 
him violently, exclaiming loudly that 
he must be quiet or leave the house. 
This was resented with apparently 
great vigour by Bob Jackson and Otti- 
well, and then came cries from the 
upper gallery, and the back part of 
the middle gallery of “Down with 
Dobbs!” “ Put him out!” “Throw 
him over !” 

From the violence of the attack our 
lay friend was thrust from his original 
seat on the second bench to the front, 
and there the fight raged with in- 
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creased fury, while the cries of “Down 
with Dobbs!” “Throw him over!’ 
were echoed from all parts of the 
house. 

At this moment, I perceived my 
four friends in the lattices, or upper 
boxes, and my two friends at each 
end of the middle gallery, quietly 
shaking the pillows, which they had 
canned under their coats, having 
previously ripped them up, over the 
pit. Ina moment the whole atmos- 
phere of the house was filled with 
feathers, floating away gently in every 
direction, causing laughter from some, 
anger in others, and inducing almost 
every man in the pit to put up his 
umbrella. But the cries and shouts 
and blows around the unhappy Dobbs, 
as our lay figure was now denomi- 
nated, soon attracted all attention ; 
for he was seen as if struggling on the 
parapet which protected the front 
row of the gallery, while Jackson and 
Ottiwell were making desperate efforts 
to loosen his hold from it, and cries 
of “Throw him over” were uttered 
more vociferously than ever, with 
cheers and groans as each party ap- 
peared to be getting the better of the 
other. At last, poor Dobbs, after re- 
ceiving a dreadful blow on the head 
from a bludgeon, appeared lifeless. 
When Jackson and Ottiwell took him 
up in their arms, and, giving him a 
swing backwards and then forwards, 
sent him flying through the feathers, 
into the pit, amidst groans, yells, 
shouts, and shrieks, from all parts of 
the house. 

He fell upon his face, about the 
middle of the pit, the occupiers of 
which surged aside in every direction, 
where he lay with his face down- 
wards, apparently bereft of life. The 
actors fled from the stage; the gal- 
leries were suddenly emptied; the 
Lord Lieutenant and suite, with the 
Commander of the Forces, and Lord 
Mayor, left the house, and Pasley, the 
Coroner, as he passed along the corri- 
dor, called upen every man he met, 
in the King’s name, to sit upon the 
inquest. 

This was the last I saw of the 
transaction, for, in a few minutes, I 
found myself at the Carlingford Oys- 
ter House, where, after a frugal sup- 
per, I retired to my bed. Next day, 

owever, I heard that a very quiet 
and inoffensive young man, a favourite 
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pupil of Singer, the Fellow, who, from 
is studious habits and solitary mode 
of life, was called “ Dismal Dobbs,” 
had been summoned before the board, 
and was rusticated for a riot in the 
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was informed that he had taken or- 
ders, went as a missionary to Upper 
Canada, where he was brutally mur- 
dered in an engagement between 
Vashti Rogers and the savage natives 





Theatre. Many years afterwards, I of Wolf Island. 


A LEGEND OF THE EUPHRATES. 


[Tradition says that the Prophet Ezekiel was murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince, 
whom he had convicted of idolatry. Epiphanius writes that he was buried in the tomb of 
Shem and Arphaxad, on the banks of the Euphrates. The tomb was shown a few days’ jour- 
ney from Bagdad, and was called “habitaculum elegantie.” A lamp was kept there con- 
tinually burning ; and the autograph copy of the prophecies was said to be there preserved. 
This tomb is mentioned by Pietro de la Valle, and fully described in the Itinerary of R. 
Benjamin, of Tudela.—Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible” —Article, Ezekiel.] 


THERE is a tomb near Bagdad, 
A sage of memories, wonderful and solemn ; 
he river rushes by the gray old wall ; 
Inside, a silver lamp lets its rays fall 
Upon the parchment of an open’d volume, 
A light perpetual ! 


Far in the old-world ages, 

Two awful Patriarchs there were laid to rest, 
Shem—and to Shem, with laughter sweet, sweet tears, 
Who came the first-born of his baby peers, 

Arphaxad—now a beard is on his breast, 

Snow’d by four hundred years. 


And there in long procession, 
The Arab bent, the Hebrew pilgrim knelt ; 
Each one bare jewels wrapp’d in crimson fold, 
Bare pearl or ingot, till the dark and old 
Sepulchre, like the night heaven’s black blue belt, 
Glimmer’d with starry gold. 


On swept the years like billows, 
And great man after great man dropp’d and fell, 
Like blossom after blossom from the stem 
Of human life ; but wise men said of them 
Each one, that he had ——_ or thought full well, 
But not attain’d to Shem. 


On swept the years—still onward— 

But to those awful twain there came no mate, 
And evermore the silver lamp burn’d lone, 
And on two faces white its rays were thrown. 

No third came to them in their awful state, 

Their peer and equal known. 
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At last a prophet slumber’d. 

The elders gather’d of the sons of Eber, 
And all the sages of the mystic East, 
To judge about Ezekiel the Priest, 

Who saw the vision by the river Chebar. 

And when the parley ceased, 


Uprose a snow beard ancient— 
“ And I have read,” he said, “ each prophet scroll, 
Divinest melodies of love and death, 
* The se song, the dawn-blush’d Aijeleth, 
Beautiful minstrelsies, lilies of the soul, 
Blown by God’s gentlest breath. 


“Yet Asaph and King David, 
Have not won them the glory of this grave. 
To sleep this charméd lamplight on their face, 
To sleep with father Shem, in this fair place, 
To ~~ beside the silver-washing wave, 
hey have not won such grace. 


“Now to the son of Buzi, 

Men, brethren, fathers, I award this crown ; 
Not for high anthem or majestic hymn, 
Not for the visions of the cherubim, 

Not for the lamentations raining down, 

Through clouds of music dim : 


“ But for the human sorrow, 

There, where he calls his wife, his eye’s desire, 
For that sweet touch of nature let him rest 
Ensepulchred among earth’s holiest, 

And fasten ye his scroll with silver wire, 

Here shall ye keep it best.” 


A wild tradition, truly !— 
Yet wisely teaching that the song most human, 
Wins immortality no others have. 
The poet rests sublimer by Time’s wave— 
Who sings one tender truth of man or woman, 
ants not a glorious grave. 


* Headings of Psalms.—Michtam, a Golden Psalm; Aijeleth Shahar, Hind of 
the Morning ; Upon Shoshannim, Lilies. 
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THE FRENCH NAVY IN 1861. 


A FULL and important article, extend- 
ing to thirty-nine pages, on La Ma- 
rine Frangaise in 1561, having ap- 
peared in the Revue Contemporaine 
of 28th February last, we present our 
readers with the following extracts 
from this unusual and enlightening 
account of the French Navy. The 
writer is Comte G. de la Tour, Deputé 
au Corps Législatif, and it would 
seem that, besides availing himself of 
much of the information contained in 
Capitain Foullioy’s treatise, to which 
we recently drew our readers’ notice, 
he has been put in possession of other 
valuable information. Certainly he 
has been enabled to write a compre- 
hensive paper on a warlike topic, 
which is now engaging the warm at- 
tention of our neighbours across the 
Channel, and has probably done so 
because the success of the “Gloire” 
is not only a source of pride, but 
of hope for an honourable and 
— glorious struggle with the 
nglish, should unforeseen and un- 
happy circumstances bring about 
war. The object of the article, in a 
Review having Imperialist preposses- 
sions, is to excite this national atten- 
tion into action, in order that, by 
demonstrating the inferiority of the 
French fleet as compared with the 
British, a strong desire may be mani- 
fested by the French people for the 
augmentation of their navy. 

By way of exordium, Count dela Tour 
remarks that the theory of peace is 
by no means carried into practice, and 
whilst deprecating “ambitious rival- 
ries between Christian nations, pushed 
toactual combat by pride of strength,” 
is of opinion that war will not cease 
under the existing constitution of hu- 
man nature. 

‘¢ Philanthropists and financiers,” he 
says, ‘‘are entirely right in developing, 
theoretically, this pacific theme: on this 
ground they agree with all social and 
Christian principles. But if from the 
domain of ideas we pass to facts, what 
do we perceive? The permanent neces- 
sity of the defence of man against man. 
Nothing is rarer than fraternal charity 
in the human heart. Every one is obliged 
to keep watch over his personal safety ; 
and amongst nations, even more than 


among individuals, improvident weak- 
ness would not long remain sheltered 
from aggression. The more prompt may 
be the attack, the more important it is 
to prepare the defence. At the present 
moment steam and electricity allow of 
such formidable concentrations,and such 
rapid invasions, that the necessity of 
preventive vigilance was never more evi- 
dent. Never was it more necessary that 
every Government should have at its 
disposal forces capable of protecting the 
national interests, of guarding the for- 
tunes and sparing the blood of the citi- 
zens. 


** This duty is yet more especially im- 
posed on the powers charged with watch- 
ing over the welfare and security of 
France, for if the French have warm 
hearts, ardent patriotism, and love of 
war, they have more fire than perse- 
verance—they are more impetuous than 
steadfast. To them war must present 
itself as lively, brilliant, successful, or 
at least be marked by a series of ex- 
ploits. ‘The debut is to them of capital 
importance. Repeated reverses at the 
commencement of a campaign discourage 
our country: it becomes troubled, agi- 
tated; the chiefs are accused, often a 
cry ot treason is raised ; it then becomes 
difficult to repair losses, and sometimes 
to avoid disasters. 


‘* Tt is, therefore, necessary, that our 
forces should always be maintained in 
excellent conditions of disposability, or- 
ganization, and armament. Wars will 
be decided more and more by sudden 
strokes, skilfully combined, and rapidly 
carried. These terrible strokes, we 
are in a state to bring down on any 
empire of the Continent whatever, so 
as we have not to fear a coalition. Our 
navy, capable of seconding the impetu- 
osity of our soldiers, admirably completes 
our Continental power. In one word, 
we could defend ourselves victoriously 
on all our land frontiers, however vul- 
nerable they may be on the Rhine side. 
But can we say the same as regards our 
coasts? Is our magnificent maritime 
frontier of 2,400 kilometres screened 
from a sudden blow? Could it, at this 
moment, repulse a vigorously-conduct- 
ed attack? Is our nautical progress 
proportioned to that of England? Should 
we be sufficiently swiftly prepared for 
an aggressive resistance, if the honour 
of France and the liberty of the seas 
were contested? These questions are to 
be examined,” 
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From his political point of view, 
M. dela Tour, complacently regarding 
the power of the imperial army to 
resist any continental coalition, points 
to the royal seaports of England as 
the spots whence the only danger to 
France might issue, in case of a com- 
bination of which England might be 
a party. Looking inland, he makes 
these remarks on British Volunteers, 
which show that he, at least, does not 
accord this patriotic force even the 
minor measure of value, as a defence, 
that some of his compatriots allow it: 


‘* Let us first throw a glance over tlie 
movement which has lately operated in 
England. This country is in efferves- 
cence, as if it saw the enemy at its gates; 
and during this time every thing with us 
sleeps. Beyond the Channel 150,000 
volunteers answer very seriously to the 
defiance of some writers who, on this 
side, in a day of folly, invited France to 
the conquest of the British Islands. 
Without diminishing the valour of our 
neighbours and allies, it is allowable that 
our soldiers, tried in battle, should smile 
alittle at the thought of this motley army, 
and be able to contemplate, without 
terror, the devil’sregiment (Devil’s Own) 
of London lawyers, and the company of 
barristers in Edinburgh, in a pitched 
battle: they might even, if the God of 
armies was favourable to them, hope, 
without too great a degree of pride, to 
put to flight those troops d‘élite ; and we 
dare to wager that, in the heat of the 
combat, the cohort of six-foot English 
giants (six-foot volunteer guards) would 
not be able to resist the carbines and 
bayonets of a battalion of our little 
Chasseurs. But as a symptom and ma- 
nifestation of a national sentiment, this 
almost unanimous arming of the English 
is of real importance. A powerful and 
warlike people, conscious of their force, 
become tired of always trembling; a 
moment comes when they will rush 
straight into the danger, in order to 
dissipate it. Might not this be the cal- 
culation of the English statesmen who 
have given motion to the agitation? 
Without precisely seeking for war, have 
they not endeavoured to assure them- 
selves of the means of eventually sus- 
taining it, in the best possible conditions, 
if it should suddenly break out? ‘This 
supposition alone explains the alarmist 
language of the leaders, against whicha 
single politician, Mr. Bright, has hitherto 

rotested. Lord Palmerston, in spite of 
his seventy-five years, has enrolled him- 
self in a brigade of riflemen; the Duke 
of Cambridge is in command of another ; 
the Government blows the flame from 
time to time, instead of seeking to ap- 
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pease it. It is therefore allowable to 
ask if the English will be always inoffen- 
sive and calm in their foreign politics? 
And it is very necessary to give a serious 
attention to the enormous expenses they 
have, during some years, imposed upon 
themselves, especially a year since, in 
order to acquire a crushing preponder- 
ance over the French navy.” 


Our author proceeds to show how 
this preponderance has been obtained 
in the place of a proportion so differ- 
ent and startling that, when it was 
announced, “ England was sleeping, 
fullof confidence ;” but was awakened 
by the bugle call that France had 
stolen a march on her “ during her 
torpor.” “ Now !” cries this legislative 
deputy, M. de la Tour, arousing his 
country as if he were the watchman 
on the tower—“ now, it is France 
that sleeps, although England has 

laced her navy on a war footing. 

rance seems to sleep in her security, 
as if the seas would always preserve 
the peace they enjoy to-day.” 

There are not wanting in France, 
he says, people who excel in showin 
the constituent vices of the army fe 
navy of England, and who imagine 
that the sword of France would enter 
there up to the hilt. They indicate, 
as an extreme cause of relative weak- 
ness, the difficulty of recruitment, and 
the increasing number of foreign 
sailors, which are not less, at present, 
than 20,000, in the British fleet. 

Our author does not contradict this 
exaggeration, so we take upon our- 
selves to do so. Then, the number 
of registered seamen is calculated by 
him at 228,000 ; and he justly ob- 
serves, that this register cannot be 
compared with the inscription, since 
it excludes fishermen, boatmen, and 
the crew of the fleet. It is diffi- 
cult, he remarks, to know, even ap- 
peor the real number of Eng- 
ish sailors. Some estimate it at 
322,000 ; others at 420,000 ; and he 
believes that the mean sum of 370,000 
would, perhaps, be nearer the truth. 
Yet doubtless, he says, England pos- 
sesses from three to four times more 
gens de mer (seafaring men) than 
France, although the latter country 
has 15,000 merchant vessels against 
the former’s 26,000. The tonnage of 
the shipping of England is 4,600,000 
tons. e much smaller tonnage of 
the latter’s vessels, and the fewer 
number of her fishermen, explain the 
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difference. As to the actual number 
of sailors employed in the former’s 
commercial marine, he calculates it at 
250,000. Notwithstanding the mag- 
nitude of this resource, the recruit- 
ment of the British navy is not, re- 
marks he, easy for the Admiralty. Of 
the measures taken by this depart- 
ment for the purpose, he justly praises 
the training ships for boys, which, last 
year, he says, contained 8,535 boys, 
forming “a good nursery of sub-offi- 
cers.” Here the Count is mistaken : 
the number he mentions is that of all 
the boys in the navy. 

From this most important point, 
personnel, M. de la Tour passes to the 
seaport arsenals and harbours of re- 
fuge on thesouthern coast of England, 
and observes that, in advance of this 
line of defence and attack, a formid- 
able post has been created, “wniquely 
offensive,’ namely, the new port of 
Alderney, which, he pronounces, com- 
mands and menaces Cherbourg, “ the 
sole refuge of the French Navy in the 
Channel.” Further, he states that 
the port of Alderney can contain 
double the number of men-of-war 
necessary to neutralize and even assail 
Cherbourg. It may be suspected that 
our author has never seen the harbour 
in question, or he would not have 
over-rated its capacity to such a de- 

sree. 

, Having completed his short study 
of the British navy, he exclaims : 
“See what England has organized 
within a few years! ... Verily, our 
neighbours have given themselves all 
sorts of right to repose; they may 
sleep in peace if they have, as we 
please ourselves in believing, only 
defensive intentions.” His wonder 
that the English should fear invasion 
is thus expressed :-— 


** How can a people so intelligent, and 
understanding so well their interests, in 
the midst of these precautions, fear in- 
yasion? It would not be possible, save 
on the condition that their maritime 
forces were held in check. If Ireland 
were in a state of insurrection—if a new 
Pretender had numerous partisans in 
one of the two British islands, it would, 
without doubt, be possible for France 
to renew the unfortunate attempts of 
Louis X1V. and the Republic. A fleet 
carrying some thousands of men would 
have much chance, thanks to steam, of 
escaping the enemies’ vessels, and of dis- 
embarking an auxiliary force on the Brit- 
ish shores, But with an inferior fleet, it 
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would be senseless to expose an army of 
150,000 men to the hazards of a naval 
engagement, and even to throw it on the 
English littoral, although certain that 
it could disembark without a contest. 
What would become, in the end, of such 
an army, deprived of the means of vic- 
tualling and of succour? Suppose that 
it had traversed victoriously the entire 
territory of Great Britain—its victories 
alone would have weakened it—the cir- 
cle of its enemies would form themselves 
without cessation around it, and the first 
check would infallibly be followed by 
disaster. The English, united, and mas- 
ters of the Channel, are perfectly shel- 
tered from invasion. It would be more 
than rash to go andseek, without reserve, 
without a point of support, without a 
base of operations, without refuge, a 
mortal combat with a great people, 
which is surpassed by no other in brav- 
ery, in tenacity, and in patriotic pride.” 


Our author considers that the Eng- 
lish have better reason to occupy 
themselves with the progress of Rus- 
sia, which has advanced so rapidly 
towards the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Sea. Turning from politics 
to the theme, his first chapter of the 
article ends by promising to examine, 
comparatively, the state of the French 
marine, its personnel and materiel, in 
seeking to point out desirable and 
possible ameliorations. The second 
chapter, on the personnel of the 
French navy, is prefaced by the axiom, 
that true maritime power consists in 
the number and aptitude of the sailors. 
With money, the matériel can be 
easily formed ; but seafaring men 
cannot be improvised. Then he pro- 
ceeds to show that, although present 

rogress will raise the fleet to ninety 
ine-of-battle ships, or their equiva- 
lents in large frigates, in eleven 
more years, there will be neither 
officers nor men enough to man this 
force, if steps are not speedily taken 
to increase the crews, and also 
the contingent furnished (as marine 
ere by the military conscription. 

0 6,000 officers of the English navy, 
the French oppose but 1,574, and the 
career of the former is affirmed to be 
much the most advantageous. Thus, 
while among the former, more than 
one-fourth of the lieutenants can be- 
come captains, among the latter, 
one only in six profits by the same 
chance. To the officers, the service 
is declared to present few chances of 
promotion, meagre emoluments, and 
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nearly incessant work. From con- 
versation with some of these officers 
of a gallant but not best used service, 
we can oo the insufficiency of 
their numbers and position is severely 
felt in the junior ranks. Sufficient 
pay, prospects, leave, and liberty, are 
all wanting; and many of the ships 
are under-officered. On this point we 
cull the following paragraph, ad- 
vocating the claims of gentlemen, 
whose pay has not been increased 
comparatively with recent rise of 
prices :— 


** Vessels manned with 1,100 men, in 
the Crimean squadron, had no more than 
five officers, while a battalion of 15000 
men in the army has twenty-six. Bat- 
teries of thirty-two pieces were under 
the command of a single officer. The 
transport vessels, of which the réle 
was so active, possessed but three or 
four officers. If the struggle had been 
prolonged, their calling would have 
become intolerable; at that period it 
was necessary for two years succes- 
sively to recruit the crews with as- 
pirants who had hardly gone through 
a year of school, and who were obliged 
afterwards to resume their interrupted 
studies on ship or on land. During the 
short Italian expedition even, the arma- 
ment of the fleet was not achieved with- 
out difficulty. Instead of six reglement- 
ary lieutenants to each vessel of the 
line, hardly four could be reckoned. The 
watch was often served by subordinate 
officers, called enseignes de vaisseau, the 
number of which was equally insuffi- 
cient; their services had heen claimed 
for the squadron in the Adriatic, and 
for the command of the gunboats. 
Finally, in these latter days, when the 
government decided on the second ex- 
pedition into China, so great a discour- 
agement took place in the corps of 
officers of the marine, that the minister, 
in a few months, received 59 resig- 
nations, and anticipated demands for 
permission to retire. What is there 
astonishing that men, who have at- 
tained the age of forty or five-and- 
forty, in the lower grades, should be 
discouraged, when, after twenty years 
of navigation, government sends them, 
without any serious hope of advance- 


Screw Ships Afloat or in 
Construction. 


Vessels, 
Frigates, ke - 35 si 
Corvettes, . ‘ ot 

Despatch boats, . 36 

Floating batteries, - 14 
Gun-boats, . . 53 
Transports, . . 39 
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ment, to a distance of 3,000 leagues 
from their family (so often left in 
the most painful circumstances), for 
a scanty pay, from which expedition 
they bring back but little glory and new 
infirmities. Thus the state loses the 
flower of its officers—for it is not the 
worst who retire—it sees escaping from 
its service men full of knowledge and 
devotion, hardened to all perils, inured 
to all privations ; for the most part cul- 
tivated minds, who carried to the furth- 
est shores, at the same time with the 
flag of France, the flame of her genius 
and her chivalric spirit. The evil is 
great, aud must be attacked at its two 
sources—the insufficiency of treatment 
and retirements, the still greater in- 
sufficiency of complements and the 
chances of advancement.” 


The contrast of the larger number 
and other advantages of English naval 
officers of senior rank is then drawn. 
In this account it is stated that their 
rapid advancement is owing to the 
great extent of the list of admirals, 
and that it is not rare to find post- 
captains under forty years of age. On 
the other hand, if we may trust a 
recent —— entitled “ Reasons 
for an Inquiry into the Position of 
the Executive Officers of the Royal 
Navy,” this class are dissatisfied, be- 
cause now, and hereafter, a greater 
number of captains will not attain 
the rank of admiral until they arrive 
at an age, when, in the French service, 
naval officers are compelled to retire 
from the active duties of their pro- 
fession. 

Why, let us humbly ask, should 
officers be forced to retire? Surely 
efficient men might be selected, em- 
ployed, and promoted, without casting 
a severe slur on gentlemen less favour- 
ably endowed. From this considera- 
tion we revert to the French Navy, to 
quote the ensuing valuable statistical 
table of its materiel and personnel :— 


‘If we examine now the situation of 
our officer crews, with regard to our 
means, their inadequacy becomes ap- 
parent to alleyes. We Le 


Captains 


of frigate. Lieutenants. 


38 205 
35 35 175 
35 7 7 
35 10 36 
35 14 56 
35 14 53 
35 35 39 
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Captains Captains 

Vessels with Paddles. of vessels. of rigate. Lieutenants. 
Frigates, . ° . 18 requiring 18 18 90 
Corvettes, . - 10 99 18 10 10 
Despatch boats, - 76 - 18 7 76 

Sailing Vessels. 

Vessels, : ‘ — a 9 9 45 
Frigates, - 27 99 27 27 135 
Corvettes, . 14 a 14 14 70 
Brigs, ; . 46 9 14 17 46 
Transports, . ; a 14 31 31 
Total, . 453 141 272 1,074 


‘* To satisfy the service of this fleet of 
453 vessels, we have but 110 captains of 
vessels, 230 captains of frigates, 650 
lieutenants of vessels, and 550 ensigns. 
In case of war we could not then arm 
all our material; it would be necessary 
to furnish it with an incomplete staff of 
officers, and employ auxiliary officers. 
Both extremes are dangerous. It is 
truly to be remarked, that the greater 

art of our light vessels, rendered use- 
ess, would return to harbour and dis- 
arm, and this would produce a supple- 
ment of about twenty captains of frigate, 
and about 100 lieutenants of vessels.” 


The above tabular account of the 
French Navy may be relied upon as 
correct. Of the frigates enumerated, 
six are iron-cased. The senior and 
junior ranks of the French service 

ing pronounced to demand augmen- 
tation, both of numbers and adequate 
remuneration, a certain increase is 
proposed, which the author recom- 
mends thus :— 

‘* These figures will be hardly sufficient 
for the service of our matériel; but they 
will be enough to favour advancement 
in subaltern grades, and to maintain the 
sacred fire there which is now nearly 
extinguished. The love of country is a 
very fine thing; it is glorious to serve 
one’s country, and to die for her; but at 
the same time, that country should not 
be ungrateful, and, while waiting for 
the hour of sacrifice, she ought to pro- 
vide a livelihood for those who intend 
to give their lives for her.” 


Of a truth, if a man’s country ex- 
pects him to devote his life to her 
service, and to be ready mourir pour 
la patrie, she should give him the 
quoivivre. At present, French officers 
are ill paid, and French seamen forced 
into the service. On the former 
point M. de la Tour writes :— 

‘*One ought to acknowledge the many 
embarrassments and perils which would 
result from the feeble state of our pre- 
sent staff, if a war was to break out with 
England. We will be forced to double 
our crews, and te have, besides, recourse 
to captains of commerce. In a bloody 
combat, what vessel would not be com- 
promised, if it carry but three or four 
officers capable of commanding it? All 
the valour and experience of the sailors 
of the Republic could not prevent dis- 
asters, because they wanted chiefs. This 
recollection should never be forgotten.” 


The third chapter of this article 
passes from the commissioned officers 
to the crews, and especially treats of 
the maritime inscription. In the 
matter of seamen on service, need of 
numbers and ability is acknowledged, 
particularly of practised seamen ; and 
the warning that, unless steps be 
taken in time to remedy this manifest 
deficiency, the national interests will 
infallibly suffer, is rendered forcibly 
admenitory. Of the 26,000 men borne 
on the budget, the author declares 
their real number to be 30,000 ;* but 
shows that only two-thirds have been 





* The French naval estimates are very mystifying. The budget for the present 


year is £5,040,000, being a slight increase, £57,000, on last year, having to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of 152 vessels of various classes in commission, and 
26,336 seamen afloat. But that these estimates are a guide to the probable expen. 
diture of the next twelve months is a mistake to suppose, as we are well aware that, 
at the present, there are about 35,000 men actually employed, in about 240 vessels 
of all classes. Asa a of this, in 1859, being the epoch of the Italian war, and 
commencement of the Chinese expedition, the estimates being 123 millions of 
francs, supplemental or extraordinary credits were taken for upwards of 103 mil- 
lions, and for 1860, a year of peace, with the exception of the affair in China, the 
estimates being 124} millions, supplementary credits, amounting to upwards of 76 
millions, have yet to be laid before the Corps Legislatif. As this Corps must pass 
or reject each separate department en totalité, the items are insufficiently over- 


hauled. 
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taken from the inscription, the other 
third being derived from the land 
service conscription. The following 
remarks on the system of inscription 
are highly interesting :— 


‘*The organization of our maritime 
inscription places at the disposal of the 
state nearly all the resources of France 
as regards seamen. It would thus be 
possible for us immediately to arm a 
powerful fleet, if the materiel was dis- 
posable. But naval wars are not less 
bloody than others; the means of dis- 
pensing death have been at least as 
much perfected on shipboard as the 
means of defence. Sickness and tempests 
do not spare vessels at sea; the Black 
Sea and the Baltic have only too well 
proved it. The war in the East, without 
being naval, has made tens of thousands 
of widows on our coasts. In order that 
France should be perfectly assured of 
maintaining, under good conditions, a 
struggle of four or five years against a 
naval power of first rank, she would re- 
quire a reserve at least the double of the 
crews which would at first be launched 
against the enemy. We do not possess 
this indispensable reserve, and until this 
day nothing has been done to form it; 
this so essential element of true power 
has been altogether neglected. From the 
first year of struggle, we will be obliged 
to put in action more than three-quar- 
ters of our real resources in exercised 
men; and how shall we be able to fill up 
the void? 

“The recruitment furnishes us with 
ten to eleven thousand sailors, and we 
possess, on paper, about 100,000 inscrits, 
novices included. Is this a reason to say 
that our navy disposes of 110,000 men ? 
No; certainly not. In 1850, the number 
of the inscribed amounted to 94,000, 
The legislative commission dissolved it, 
abated the non-values, the captains of 
the merchant-service, the novices, and 
reduced to 71,000 the number of sailors 
from twenty to forty years. Let us 
suppress a tenth of invalids and absen- 
tees, we will have about 60,000 dispos- 
able men, and even this number is per- 
haps exaggerated; for many fathers of 
families are attacked with sudden illness 
when ordered on service, and a large 
part of our sailors are in distant seas, 
from whence it would not be easy to 
bring them back in case of a naval war. 
With the quotient furnished by recruit- 
ment, we can, therefore, reckon, at the 
most, upon 70,000 men, while the Eng- 
lish have 84,000 on board in time of 


peace.” 

(This latter estimate is an exaggera- 
tion.) 

‘*If a maritime war were to break out, 
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we could not fail to double our present 
personnel of 30,000 seamen. Thus, 
10,000 inscribed sailors would form our 
only reserve; a number which would 
perhaps hardly replace the sailors sick, 
killed, and wounded, during the three 
first months of hostilities.” 


The Count proceeds to show that 
the gradual increase of the inscription 
is insufficient to furnish the required 
supplement ; and he argues, that it is 
indispensable to force a development 
of this supplement, and to seek to fill 
it from elsewhere. Not only must, he 
declares, the inscription be maintained, 
but other measures must be taken to 
force a growth of sailors. He is frank 
in acknowledging that the ready-made 
seamen would not serve in the Im- 
perial navy unless compelled. More 
than half of them he allows would 
prefer the higher pay of merchant 
ships to subjecting themselves to the 
severe discipline of men-of-war, and 
to exposing lives precious to their fa- 
milies to the risk of battle. It would, 
therefore, be necessary, in case of war, 
to resort to regiments of the line for 
a large portion of the crew of the 
fleet ; but the Count is quite sensible 
of the disadvantages under which 
such men would labour. The above 
admissions are the most important 
oo of the Count’s treatise, since the 

etray the weak point in the Frene 
navy—want of seamen. Although 
the system of inscription enables 
a fleet to be manned instantly, and 
though the force it at present hasat dis- 
posal is adequate to the existing ma- 
teriel of that navy, yet, at the same 
time, it is seriously doubted whether 
it is sufficient for supplying an ade- 
quate reserve in the event of war. 
Consequently, propositions are made 
for making what we may call artifi- 
cial sailors, and every year a larger 
contingent is drawn by recruitment 
from the army conscripts. So severely 
is the inscription enforced, that the 
meni drawn for service are not suffered 
to provide a qualified substitute. The 
number of soldiers drafted on board 
ship is increasing, and the Count 
states, that the experience of some 
years has proved that half the crew 
of a line-of-battle ship can, without 
inconvenience, be composed of men 
furnished by this mode of recruitin 
which was adopted by decree of 5t 
June, 1856. However, at the present 
time, two-thirds of the gunners are 
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derived from the inscription. Naval 
officers admit, it appears, that three 
trained seamen-gunners, three trained 
Fusiliers, and a little fewer than two 
topmen, for each gun, would consti- 
tute the most suitable complement. It 
is, therefore, thought possible to em- 
bark a much larger number of men 
provided by conscription, and so form 
yearly four or five thousand seamen 
more. Calculating the sailors enrolled 
by inscription, and those on service 
in the navy, at about 75,000 men, our 
author says, that, by the course pro- 
posed, there would be 100,000 efficient 
seamen within seven years, and in- 
sists that France should not be con- 
tent with a less number. 

The fourth chapter treats of the 
civil administration of the French 
Navy, and will be read with interest 
at this moment, when the constitution 
of our Admiralty is under considera- 
tion. M. de la Tour remarks that, on 
comparing the composition and work- 
ing of the French and English ad- 
ministrations, the abstract result is 
advantageous to the former. In the 
latter, he says, the supreme direction 
is given to a civilian, who has five 
civil functionaries under him; but, 
says he, “unity of direction is better 
assured in Paris, by means of a re- 
sponsible minister, surrounded by 
competent functionaries, and assisted 
by special councils.” It seems that 
the officer corresponding to our “Con- 
troller of the Victualling” possesses 
a union of “more power and responsi- 
bility” than any other functionary in 
the empire. A word or two on the 
position of our Admiralty. Practi- 
cally, this department is the servant of 
the House of Commons, a body which, 
since the accession of James I., has 
been formed by what that sovereign 

leasantly called “the Four Hundred 

ings of England,” increased, in 
course of time, to the Six Hundred 
and Fifty Kings of Great Britain and 
Ireland. On the other hand, the 
Paris department is the servant of 
Napoleon III. There can be little 
doubt but that, if this Emperor was 
as much bent on developing his navy 
as his army, the measures he would 
take would be far more cogent and 
extensive than those which are now 
leading our government towards in- 
creasing and improving our fleet ; but 
modern history does not supply any 
instance of a sea-king, whose master 
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ion is to wield a sea force, as 
rederick of Prussia, or Napoleon I., 
wielded aland power. Nevertheless, 
the Third Napoleon is the absolute 
initiator of whatever proses he 
deems proper for the Imperial navy, 
and his senate and legislative body 
have not hitherto shown themselves 
ready to cavil at his expenditure. 
Hence arises a degree of originative 
force, and of authority to experimen- 
talize at the public cost, in France, 
which is by no means permitted in 
England, where public opinion, acting 
through the House of Commons, 
either cramps the power of the Exe- 
cutive department, or would, in case 
of gross failures of great experiments 
undertaken on mere Ministerial re- 
sponsibility, punish the delinquents 
severely. As we have a popular and 
party form of government, our Govern- 
ment must follow more than lead; and 
so long as the Lords of the Admiralty 
hold their appointments on so pre- 
carious a tenure as the stability of 
party government, political influence 
will affect all its conduct, even to 
paralyzing its energy. 

In his fourth chapter M. de la 
Tour examines the situation of the 
material defences, fixed and floating, 
of France, beginning thus :— 

‘*We will not invite our country to 
imitate the enormous expenditure of 
England, and to sacrifice, in five or six 
years, a thousand millions of extraordin- 
ary resources to augment and shelter 
our naval matériel. The state of our 
finances, and of our taxes, require a 
strict economy. It would, however, be 
imprudent to put ourselves, relatively, 
on a level with the efforts of our eaigh. 
bours. To the quantity of vessels and 
ports, we ought especially to endeavour 
to oppose quality. A small number of 
great military ports and ports of refuge, 
but carefully fortified; not many ships, 
but of a superior weight and construc- 
tion, as Sapagese 4 equipped and armed 
as possible ; such ought to be our pro- 
gramme. Let usnot regard as perfectly 
fixed the estimate of forty vessels and fifty 
frigates, which we are to possess in 1872. 
Let us somewhat augment the number 
and the quality of our war instruments, 
paying particular attention to the dis- 
coveries of science, and we can face, if 


it is necessary, the double or triple forces 
of England.” 


The Count, oddly enough, is ob- 
livious that no patent right to war 
inventions is acknowledged between 
nations, and that his countrymen have 
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only to produce an improvement for 
us to adopt and reproduce it as 
speedily as may be desirable. Indeed, 
considering the fact that our naval 
executive cannot prudently assume 
the initiative in the matter of costly 
experiments, unless authorized to do 
so by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, and seeing also that no imme- 
diate danger threatens the country, 
reasonable caution in following French 
inventive genius conduces to British 
state economy. Should the House, 
reviewing the administration of the 
Admiralty Board during many years 
past, when, as we are well aware, 
many cases occurred in which valu- 
able inventions did not receive the 
attention their importance demanded 
—failing to do so because of diffi- 
culties both as to funds and as to 
science sufficient for judging of them 
—Parliamentary votes will probably 
meet these wants for the future by 
allocating a special vote for experi- 
mental uses, and, perhaps, also by 
establishing a permanent council of 
functionaries of more scien- 
tific qualifications than those hitherto 
generally possessed by our Admiralty 
officials. To argue by analogy, the 
sciences involved in naval architecture 
under its present development, and 
which may be compared to those 
needful for the preparation of legis- 
lative measures, require that the ser- 
vices of the ablest professional men 
should be enlisted in our naval de- 
partment, just as the framing of a 
civil or a criminal code, or a fishery 
bill, or any other technical enact- 
ment, demands special knowledge. 
= the mans topic of neocons 
ships, we cull the ensuing paragra 
from M: de la Tour, who, it will . 
seen, thoroughly recognises the value 
of these strong and rapid vessels of 
war, whether as floating batteries 
for defence, or for purposes of aggres- 
sion : 

‘*In endowing the navy with two 
new and terrible instruments of combat, 
ee cuirass and rifled cannon, 
t a percussion projectile, science 
has ovalleoen nearly all the ancient 
theories. Naval offensive power is be- 
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come much more formidable. Perhaps 
the vessel of the line is already a super- 
annuated type, because of the surface 
of her walls, and of her weight, which 
render it very difficult to cover her with 
a cuirass, The type to be found should 
be a swift vessel, invulnerable, capable 
of resisting the sea, armed for the shock 
of the solid head of a vessel. Witha 
special fleet of this nature, so appropri- 
ate to the ardour of our nation, and to 
its military aptitude, we could partially 
destroy the enemy’s vessels, and cer- 
tainly give a terrible chase to the thou- 
sands of ships of British commerce. The 
value of the immense materiel afloat, 
which England possesses, would thus 
be almost reduced to nothing. With 
these swift iron-cased ships, we could 
quickly arrive at a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, in which our crews excel. Until 
this reform be accomplished, the mari- 
time frontiers of France remain exposed 
to the insults of her enemies.” 


Space does not permit us to follow 
the Count in his interesting statement 
respecting this new class of vessel, 
on which he calculates so much as to 
exclaim : “ A hundred cuirassed fri- 
gates, manned by 50 to 60,000 sailors, 
would give us a very respectable at- 
titude in war time.”” But he depre- 
cates hurry, declaring that two or 
three years will not suffice to obtain 
that result, for, says he, “we do not 
wish to imitate English precipitation.’ 

English precipitation ! So, then, it 
is our Admiralty that has erred in too 
suddenly launching a new and extra- 
vagant fleet. The Count refers, of 
course, to the a Board dis- 
played under the 1 of Derby’s 
government,* as contrasted with the 
recent apathy of Lord Palmerston’s, 
which is peculiarly favourable to 
French developments, in matters of 
alliance, commerce, and manufacture. 
In this case, political influences mea- 
sured the degrees of energy and its 
reverse, the Conservative cabinet be- 
ing ready to oppose force to force, if 
necessary ; and the Whig ministry, 
less devoted to security, more de- 
pendent on pene, and, therefore, 
more apprehensive of responsibility, 


awaiting the turn of wee opinion. 


The Paris A ty being, com- 


* If the French senator’s statistics, as follows, are correct, it was high time to be 
active: he says: ‘*In 1858 our marine had a floating material capable of resisting 


the English fleets. We 


ssed twenty-nine screw line-of-battle ships and forty - 


six steam frigates, while England had only twenty line-of-battle ships and thirty- 


four frigates. 
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pontine with the London office, a 
ess public and responsible one, there 
is more disposition to accept new dis- 
coveries, 

Imitation is for the French a duty, 
observes our author, who remarks 
that, since the English, having recog- 
nised the great superiority of floatin 
batteries over fixed, have constructe 
a good number of these citadels, his 
government may follow this lead with 
economy. For aggressive purposes, 
his hopes rest on the class of large 
frigates, of 1,500 horse power, carry- 
ing from thirty-six to forty guns, and 
cuirassed with plates from four to five 
inches thick, forming a type of vessel 
that apparently will replace the line- 
of-battle ship. In the following argu- 
ment he preaches caution in adopting 
inventions, combined with diligence 
in seeking out means for augmenta- 
tion of resources : 


“ All experiments should be adopted in 
our navy withextremecare. It has less 
resources than that of our neighbours, it 
is then obliged, by duty and reason, to 
concentrate all its efforts on a small 
number of types, carefully studied and 
sensibly perfectionated. Steam has in- 
ome our relative force, in greatly 
diminishing the necessary number of 
sailors; and if we can arrive at dimin- 
ishing the combustible by means of 
dried vapour or re-heated steam, it will 
be a new benefit to us, who have less 
coal and pay dearer for it than the Eng- 
lish do.” 

‘* Let us profit,” concludes the French 
Count, ‘‘ by the gifts of Providence, but 
let us know how to deserve that the God 
of Battles should keep an account of our 
foresight, as he has, without doubt, kept 
an account of our valour.” ‘‘ But,” ob- 
serves he, ‘‘ it has often been said that 
forethought is not our forte. To convince 
oneself of this fact it would suffice to 
cast one’s eyes upon our coasts, nearly 
everywhere defenceless, and without 
harbours of refuge. Our large harbours 
of war, even, have not been protected in 
proportion to our new offensive faculties. 
The days are past of superiority of land 
batteries over naval. Formerly, the 
vessel having but the wind for a an oe 
ling force could not make its way through 
narrow and fortified straits, without 
great risk of being dismantled; and if 
she lost her masts. and rigging, she was 
powerless to withdraw from under fire. 
The transformation of fleets has modified, 
in an inverse sense, the conditions of 
combat, so that the actual defences of 
our arsenals and of our harbours answer 
no longer the end proposed. Iron-cased 
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vessels, gun-boats, steam-rams, rifled 
cannon, long-range rifles, the submarine 
peopeller, and steamers 2 grande vitesse, 

ave prodigiously weakened the resist- 
ing faculty of coast batteries. Often, 
without much risk on their side, the 
enemy might devastate a port and an 
arsenal. According to the experiments 
made at Vincennes and at Gavre, at a 
distance of 300 metres, a plate of forged 
iron, of the thickness of ten to twelve 
centimetres, can resist the shock of 14 
30-pound bullets per square metre of 
surface, before splitting and leaving bare 
the wooden wall. At 800 metres the 
bullet of 50 has scarcely any effect. It 
even appears that a bullet of 50, fired at 
a distance of 30 metres upon a proof 
plate, was able but to crack and com- 
press it. Rifled cannon have no advan- 
tage, at this rate of firing, over the 
ordinary cannon, except at a superior 
distance of 1,200 metres. It therefore 
results from these experiments, that 
forts, however well armed they may be, 
cannot prevent iron-cased ships from 
clearing a passage of about 600 metres. 
It has been acknowledged, on the other 
hand,that bullets of 50,rifled or notrifled, 
fired at a distance of 400 to 1,000 metres, 
rapidly demolish the most solid masonry. 
Thus the disadvantage and inferiority of 
fixed batteries in comparison with float- 
ing ones seems to be perfectly proved. 
On the other side, incendiary projectiles 
can be thrown to such incredible dis- 
tances from on board an iron-cased ship, 
beyond the efficacious fire of the bat- 
teries, that but a small number of our 
arsenals can be considered safe from 
this danger. In case of necessity, be- 
sides, the enemy, masters of the sea, 
would not willingly risk and sacrifice a 
few floating batteries in order to burn 
the immense materiel of one of our large 
ports. Let us reflect on this contingency, 
which threatens our great commercial 
ports as well as our great military ones, 
and let us not spare any trouble to avert 
this terrible danger. The movable de- 
fence ought evidently to be everywhere 
joined to the fixed defence; and it is 
necessary that the former be composed 
of rapid, solid, almost invulnerable ves- 
sels, capable of executing sorties and 
charges upon the bombarding ships, 
without the enemy’s vessels of the line 
being able to oppose a serious obstacle 
to such sorties. The roads of Cherbourg, 
in particular, more exposed than any 
other to attack, have need of being pro- 
tected by the most scientific prepara- 
tions; and no precautions would be ex- 
cessive for this purpose.” 


From this consideration the Count 
passes to remark on the want of ports 
on the coast between the Belgian 
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frontier and Cape Finisterre. With 
the exception of Cherbourg, and but 
one other, this great length of coast 
does not afford shelter to a single line- 
of-battle ship. The other exception 
is Dunkirk, the famous seaport pur- 
chased under the sage advice of Col- 
bert, from England, in 1662, for 
£500,000 ; “one of our past glories 
and present resources,” writes the 
Count, remarking, however, that it is 
allowed to remain encumbered by a 
vast mole, which would be easy to 
pierce and possible to remove. To 
supply the absolute want of a good 
harbour on the northern coast of Brit- 
tany, the road of Lezardrieux is re- 
commended. This place has hitherto 
been neglected, because the narrow- 
ness and length of its channel was 
inconvenient for sailing vessels ; but 
as this would be no objection to 
steamers, the proposed haven is point- 
ed out as offering a shelter to French 
vessels when engaged in a conflict, of 
which the Channel Islands’ sea would 
be the theatre; and the expense of 
improving it is estimated as low as 
six millions of francs. 

The sixth chapter treats of the 
French fisheries, both home and fo- 
reign. It is declared that the abandon- 
ment of the prohibitive system, as 
applied to the entry of foreign fish, 
will probably soon destroy, on one 
part of the coast, a branch of indus- 
try which furnishes the best contin- 
gent to the inscription, and thus ren- 

er manning the fleet more difficult. 
Fishermen form the major part of 
French sailors, and are, therefore, one 
of the most considerable elements in 
the naval power of France. Hence 
peculiar privileges were accorded 
them, to render them liable to inscrip- 
tion, and yet give them the monopoly 
of coast fishing, a protective duty on 
fish from abroad, and some other 
advantages. Whilst, for each 100 
ton of shipping, the Cpasting tele 
employs only six men, long voyages 
eight, the fishery of ences d 
Bank employs thirteen ; the Iceland 
fishery, seventeen; the Newfound- 
land coasts, thirty; the herring fish- 
ery off Scotland, and the mackarel 
fishing in the Sorlingue, thirty-six. 
A decree of 30th November last, pre- 
pared by the Minister of Commerce, 
without consulting the Minister of 
Marine, has disturbed this latter 
branch of industry. This law, re- 
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ducing the duties on foreign-taken 
fish is expected, by experienced per- 
sons, to have the effect of causing 
numbers of fishermen to quit their 
pursuit for other callings. What 
will become of the navy, asks the 
Count, if a trade, which costs the 
state nothing and forms the best mari- 
ners, may thus be annihilated? Pro- 
tection against foreign imports can- 
not, however, be said to cost nothin, 
if it compels a nation consuming fis 
largely to pay a high price to home 
producers for what they can_ get 
cheaper from abroad. M. de la Tour 
admits that, without inscription, it 
will he impossible for France to form 
a meee fleet; he is of opinion 
that the prohibitive system alone can 
guarantee continuance of the inscrip- 
tion, and therefore regards the pro- 
tective principle as the palladium of 
her naval power. He proceeds to say, 
that if the maritime population is 
abandoned to the chances of commer- 
cial speculation and to the risks of 
industrial competition, the English 
will crush the industries which con- 
stitute the base of French maritime 
force. According to his view, English 
fresh sea-fish, admitted at so low a 
duty as ten per cent., instead of forty- 
four, will probably depreciate the 
French commodity, and yet without 
lowering the price. The competition 
of the Scottish fisheries threatens 
what is specially termed salaisons, 
2.¢., provision of salt fish. It seems 
that the canny Scots have totally 
routed Dutch and other competition 
in the markets recently opened by 
the lowering of duties, such as Ham- 
burg, Dantzig, &c., the entrepdts 
whence herrings find their way into 
Holland, Denmark, and Germany. 
This result was prophesied in a report 
of the Fishery Board of 1852, show- 
ing that, if prohibitive duties were 
mappeeune in Europe, Seotch-cured 
fish would obtain the monopoly of 
supplying the Continent, on account 
of the low price at which this superior 
article could be sold. The truth is, a 
fisherman of Wick is as much better 
situated for herring fishing than his 
rival at Dieppe, as a Marseilles mer- 
chant than a London one for import- 
ing Maltese oranges. As our author 
says, the English are at home in the 
NorthSea; they fish from small boa: 
may use all sorts of nets, fish at 
seasons, and have not to submit to 
32 
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certain conditions to which French 
fishermen are subject, while these have 
to go far to seek the fish, to fit out 
large vessels, which shipowners hire 
out at high rents, and to submit toa 
number of governmental shackles. 
Already the reduction of the duty to 
ten per cent. has caused fishing-vessels 
now building to be sold at twenty- 
five per cent. under cost price. “Tt 
is,” the Count concludes, “a veritable 
catastrophe for the navy.” This is a 
sorrow in which we cannot sympa- 
thise, especially since there will be 

eneral joy if our neighbours, rendered 
ess bellicose by a course of fish diet, 
shall reduce their army and navy, and 
trade instead of fight with us and the 
rest of the world. 

Count de la Tour’s eighth and last 
chapter is a summary of his foregoing 
recommendations. One of these is, 
that the French fleet should princi- 
pally consist of three divisions, viz. 
a screw fleet of great speed ; a fleet of 
screw transports capable of trans- 
porting, at one voyage, a numerous 
army to any point in Europe and in 
the Mediterranean ; and a large num- 
ber of gunboats. Another is, to in- 
crease, by a certain number of swift, 
iron-cased frigates, the complement of 
ninety large men-of-war which France. 
he says, “ought to possess in 1872.’ 
Non-content with the present amount 
of expenditure, this member of the 
legislative corps even advises that 
money be borrowed to augment the 
materiel of the Imperial navy, doing 
so while announcing that the person- 
nel is deficient and diminishing, and 
showing himself blind to the truth 
that the fact of the former having 
been pushed beyond the latter’s 
capacity is evidence to all but his 
countrymen of their unwarrantable 
ambition. France must have a grand 
fleet, is his theory, which he would 
have carried out by such forced oper- 
ations as keeping up pet fishermen 
by high prohibitive duties, transform- 
ing recruits for the army, who have 
never seen the sea, into salt-water 
sailors, and heaping additional debt 
on the nation, to enable “a respect- 
able naval war” to be maintained 
with Great Britain. Agreeably with 
his own admission, the whole dis- 
—— force of mariners, under the 
orced system of inscription, cannot 
amount to more 60,000 men. 
But we must bear in mind that his 
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object is to frighten his countrymen, 
and we believe the number may be 
estimated at above 70,000. He in- 
sists that 100,000 are indispensable 
for the protection of the French coast 
and “the national grandeur.” French 
mili men seem to be making 
less loud calls for army expenditure, 
which, indeed, has not been parsi- 
monious. Every day, writes our 
author, people repeat that the army 
budget, so rapidly augmented, cannot 
be reduced, because it is indispensable 
to maintain disposable an effective 
of 600,000 soldiers, in face of the 
500,000 men of Prussia, the 600,000 
of Austria, and the 800,000 of Russia. 
Such being the armed state of the 
Continental powers, it would, the 
Count says, be illogical not to make 
an effort to protect the maritime as 
well as the land frontier, particularly 
considering that the means of foreign 
aggression are doubly strong against 
the former. For similar logical rea- 
sons, let us say, Spain should main- 
tain a huge fleet and army, especially 
as she is the near neighbour of a 
very invasively-disposed nation. In 
the ensuing closing paragraph the 
Count clearly points out the liability 
to quarrel with the real naval power: 


“ The costs of the preventive measures 
we advise will not reach a fifth part of 
the sums devoted by England to ana- 
logous precautions; this latter country 
will, therefore, have no motive in alarm- 
ing herself. Our idea, besides, has no- 
thing in it particularly hostile to her. 
We often find a rival in English policy, 
which is, in time of peace, more revolu- 
tionary than is agreeable to the repose 
of France and Europe; as regards us it 
has often been unjust and violent; it is 
evidently very hostile to us with t 
to Italy, and the jealousy which it 
nourishes against us influences the Eng- 
lish government to the degree of causing 
it to assume a disagreeable attitude in 
Syria. God forbid that the blood of the 
Christians of this country be sacrificed 
to it! The experience we have had of 
the past commands us to be vigilant and 
energetic; but the time no longer exists 
when England would have had a chance 
of dismembering France. We can fore- 
see the day when the ted prin- 
ciple of nationalities, on the contrary, 


embraced with eagerness b Supeten. 
will command France ait go d to 
unite once more against what we call 
to-day the freed nations, to save the 


compromised liberty of the West. On 
the other hand, however, there are as 


7 
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many threats against us as there is pa- 
triotiem among the leaders of the Uni- 
tarian parties, as much beyond the Alps 
as beyond the Rhine, and it has not yet 
been proved that the kingdom of Italy, 
the germ of which has been fructified 
by the blood of our soldiers, will not one 
day present. to us the bayonets of her 
battalions and the beaks of her fleet in 
afresh coalition prepared by England.” 


Such is the prospect presented by 
the prophetic mind of this Deputy of 
the Corps Législatif of France, rous- 
ing him, in his quality of counsellor 
and senator, to demand that the re- 
cent Treaty of Commerce with us be 
repealed in the matter of fish, that 
the number of mariners his country 
has naturally be doubled artificially, 
and that, after twenty years’ alliance 
with England has consolidated the 
Bonaparte dynasty, France should 
—_ a fleet equivalent to ninety 
ine-of-battle ships, in order that she 
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may carry on a respectable naval war. 
For what? Evidently for the sake 
of the French idol, the “ national 
grandeur,” since, if that country were 
as es as Portugal, we should 
doubtless always trade and never fight 
with her. This conclusion of ours 
brings us back to his opening remarks, 
viz., that pride of strength in ambi- 
tious rival nations pushes them to 
actual combat, and that war will not 
cease while human nature is consti- 
tuted as itis. Cedant arma toge is 
not the motto of this counsellor, and 
he plainly would not abate a single 
man-of-war for the sake of a Scotch 
herring ; so, if French senators are in 
this temper, the warriors they should 
curb must be getting beyond control, 
and may become wantonly warlike 
until the Treaty, by cheapening fish, 
shall have effected some alteration in 
their nature. 


LEGEND LAYS OF IRELAND. 


NO, III].—LEGEND OF ORMONDE CASTLE, 


“THE cawing rook shall build her nest on Ormonde Castle’s pinnacle,* 
Ere Irish blood shall flow from bands divided and inimical : 
Twelve moons shall fill their orbs before fulfilment of that omen, 
And then those parted bands shall meet, in battle-fields, as foemen.” 


IL. 


So ran the Seer’s prediction, and the peasant long had sought her, 
The messenger of discord, and the harbinger of slaughter ; 


When ninety-seven brought the si 


of death and desolation, 


And ninety-eight conviction spread, around a mourning nation.t 


* The situation of Ormonde Castle, on the banks of the river Nore, and adjoin- 
ing the city of Kilkenny, is exceedingly picturesque; and the fine old feudal man- 
sion has many historic reminiscences connected with its time-honoured walls. 
The interior contains many beautiful priceless works of art, and the Evidence Cham- 
ber abounds in manuscript materials of great archeological value to the genealogist 
and antiquary. The late lamented Marquess of Ormonde intended to publish many 
of these memorials, which would serve to illustrate the actions of his distinguished 
progenitors and some of the most remarkable events in the general history of 
eed. It is to be hoped that this intention, frustrated by his untimely death, 
will yet be realized; and it is rumoured, in literary circles, that one of our most 
accomplished antiquarians will shortly bring those valuable relics to light, under 
the auspices of Government. 

+ It is stated by the inhabitants of the “fair citie” of Kilkenny, an old prophecy 
had decreed, that when a rook should build her nest on the highest turret of Or, 
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NO. I1V.—LEGEND OF LOUGH REA, 
I. 


Woe to the land! for the warning is given, 

a the mist of the lake, at the gloaming of day ; 
And dimly disclosed, through the curtain of even, 

The death-sign is seen from the shores of Lough Rea.* 


Il. 


Youth of the land! be the white garland dresses 
Prepared for the grave-yard procession’s array :t 

For the wild breeze shall sweep o’er the snowy wand-tresses 
That wave on thy funeral barrows, Lough Rea. 


IIl. 


Death to the land! and a death-stroke entailing, 
On the homestead deserted the shriek of dismay ; 
The light laugh of mirth shall be changed into wailing, 
The living shall weep for the dead of Lough Rea. 


LAGENIENSIS. 


monde Castle, the following year was to be characterized by a civil war throughout 
Ireland. The curious incident predicted is said to have taken place in the year 
1797; and a recollection of the words of this prophecy, as also the singularity of 
the circumstance itself, attracted the regards of the peasantry, who flocked from 
even distant parts of our Island, to witness the baneful prognostic. The disas- 
trous Rebellion of 1798 and its results are too well known, in connexion with the 
general history of this country, and were supposed to have had a necessary con- 
nexion with this eae indication of the preceding year. 

* The picturesque lake, bearing this name, and situated in the county of Galway, 
is bounded on the south and east with verdant hills. Three beautiful islets 
crown its waters. It is said that once in seven years a black coffin may be seen 
on the waters of Lough Rea, and this apparition is called the sign, by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country. It is usually thought to herald the approach of pes- 
tilence and mortality; and the people remark, that almost immediately after its 
appearance, great numbers of persons from the neighbourhood are consigned to 
the tomb. 

+ It was customary, in many parts of Ireland, on the death of unmarried persons, 
beloved and respected for their virtues, to decorate a long staff with bowed projec- 
tions on the sides—the wood-work being concealed by fringes of white calico, 
linen, or paper, overlaid in regular ranges. ‘This was properly called the garland. 
A cross was prepared in like manner, together with twelve small and slender 
wands. The tips of the latter, and the projections of the former, were for the 
most part looped with knots of pink ribbon. The garland-bearer went foremost 
in the funeral procession, and immediately preceding the coffin: twelve young 

s followed two and two, whilst the cross-bearer brought up the rear. If 
the deceased happened to be a maiden, the processionists were also unmarried fe- 
males, clothed in white dresses. If the deceased were a young man, the garland, 
wands, and cross were borne by unmarried persons of the same sex. Having 
arrived at the grave, the garland-bearer stood at the head, the cross-bearer at 
the foot, the wand-bearers ranging themselves, six on each side. After the last 
sod had been laid over the deceased, all the bearers stuck down their frail me- 
morials in the earth, according to the order in which they were placed. -There 
these mementoes remained, until blown down by the wind. 


XUM 
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THE MONTH’S CALENDAR. 


Ir is often said of March, that it 
“comes in like a lion and goes out 
like alamb.” This is remarkably the 
case this year in the political world. 
There have been suppressed whispers 
all through the winter that Garibaldi 
would sally forth from Caprera on or 
about the Ist of March, to carry war 
into the enemy’s country, and strike 
afinal blow forthe deliverance of Italy 
jd striking at the heart of Austria. 
aprera was thought to be another 
Elba, too small to contain so great a 
man for long, and that as in March, 
1815, Napoleon sailed from his palace 
oo on a rock off the coast of 
cany, so in March 1861 Garibaldi 
would be off to the Adriatic to make 
a descent on Hungary through Fiume, 
or to take the Austrians in flank in 
Venetia. 

The Ides of March have come and 
the Ides of March have gone, but 
Garibaldi makes no sign as yet, and 
it is evident that the time is not 
spe for the menaced movement on 

ungary. The pot is seething and 
hissing, the scum of discontent is ris- 
ing to the surface, but it has not yet 
reached boiling point—the witch 
caldron is still bubble, bubble, toil, 
and trouble, but the last charm has 
not been thrown in, which will con- 
sist of a packet of bank notes, with 
Kossuth’s name, to supplant the 
paper money of Austria with the 
paper money of the Revolution. 

eanwhile our Court of Chancery 
has been applied to to put a stop to 
these sinews of war—if paper florins 
deserve such a name—being poured 
into Hungary. The Austrian ambas- 
sador has applied for an injunction 
to stop Mr. Day the lithographer, 
pendente lite, from issuing Hungarian 
notes nearing Se royal arms and the 
signature of Kossuth. It is a curious 
question to bring before an English 
court of justice, “ Who is king in Hun- 
gary?” Gallio-like, it should be no 
Judge in these matters. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no king in Hungary—an 
interregnum has continued ever since 

r old Francisshuffied off the crown, 

ut not his mortal coil, in 1848. 


Francis Joseph, it is true, has put the 
crown on his own head, as Napoleon 
once did the iron crown of Lombardy ; 
but Francis Joseph is not a king of 
men, as the conqueror of Lodi and 
Arcola, and the Hungarians have 
never since ceased to denounce him 
as ausurper. Thus there are the old 
style and the new style in Hungary. 

e people hold by the old style, and 
ignore the proceedings of the Court of 

ienna, and the Court of Vienna 
holds bythe new style, and ignores the 
ancient rights of the Hungarian na- 
tion. Diplomacy, it is true, only knows 
the king de facto, and Francis Joseph 
has undoubtedly the right of posses- 
sion to the crown of Hungary ; but 
it is a delicate matter to bring into 
an English court of law. The whole 
controversy appears to us to be extra 
curiam; and if we might be permitted 
to advise the Vienna government, 
we should recommend it to keep 
Hungary quiet, as best it can, but to 
ask no assistance or sympathy from us: 
free England is in no humour to play 
into the hands of despotic Austria. 
Like our American cousins of the 
Northern States, we are more inclined 
to help the underground railway for 
political runaways, than to oy out 
the Dred Scott decisions which diplo- 
macy would impose upon us. 

From Austria to Missouri is not an 
unnatural transition. The slave An- 
derson has been discharged from the 
Toronto gaol. The Canadian judges 
have discovered some flaw in the in- 
dictment, and so Shylock down south 
will lose his pound of flesh, and Mis- 
souri be spared the infliction of ano- 
ther outrage on humanity. The rapid 
break up of the Union has a 
opened the eyes of Canadian judges ; 
they can now laugh at the threat of 
annexation with which the States once 
used to bully Canada into the extra- 
dition of slaves. The talk of annex- 
ation is now beginning to turn the 
other way. Our friend Sam Slick 
once shut up a Yankee who was talk- 
ing big, by putting in the quiet threat 
that if the States did not moderate 
their tongue, Canada would pass a 
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vote amd annex the States, taking 
them in tow into a British as 
the Shannon did the Chesapeake. The 
joke is now beginning to look serious, 
as the state of Maine is already de- 
bating disunion in a northerly direc- 
tion. The Queen may have, before 
the year is old, a province or two 
hooked on to her already too length 

train of colonies. We have no wis 

on the subject ; but if the Americans 
call for it, and Canada does not object, 
Great Britain will not forbid the 


Meanwhile, disunion has done its 
work in the south, and a new Repub- 
lic of confederated states has sprung 
into being. The American banner has 
been torn in two, the stars remainin 
with the North, and the stripes with 
the South. Montgomery is to rival 
Washington, and Jefferson Davis, its 
new President, to overshadow Lincoln. 
The new Republic is so like the old 
that it seems like a swarm of bees 
who have taken themselves off to hive 
by themselves, after electing a queen 
bee of their own. Whether we are 
to push the resemblance further, and 
there is to be war between the old 
swarm and the new for the possession 
of the hive, remains to be seen. If 
war is to break out, we hope that it 
will be a civil war, conducted on the 
polite principle, with which bees set- 
tle their little differences about the 
presidency of their republic. A rin 
is enclosed by the worker bees, an 
the two queens, mother and daughter, 
fight furiously till one drops dead or 
exhausted, when the party of the con- 
queror takes possession, and the van- 
quished quietly secede, taking them- 
selves to fresh fields and pastures 
new. Asia could not bear two suns, 
as Alexander, mad with pride and con- 
quest, said ; but surely North America 
is big enough to contain two Repub- 
lics ; or if not, let the United States 
unite themselves to Canada and the 
Confederated States confederate with 
Mexico. The two Republics, indeed, 
gravitate towards England and Spain, 
as if the good genius of English colon- 
ization dwelt in the north, and the 
evil genius of Spanish colonization 
lingered on in the south. Mexico 
has rela into a state of savagery 
under factions who have learned 
enough religion to hate each other, 
and have just enough Spanish blood in 
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their veins to spoil the Indian. The 
Spanish race, deteriorated by inter- 
marriage with Indians in Mexico, and 
the Saxon race, deteriorated by slave 
in the States, may run into eac 
other and mix, but what the result 
will be no one can foretell ; but it is 
certain that North and South have 
separated never to be reunited. Lin- 
coln will imitate General Jackson’s 
nullification policy to no effect—he 
is nullified himself in attempting it— 
and he will cut a poor figure before 
the world enacting Lord North’s 
policy over again, as if calling men 
rebels will bring them down on their 
knees, with ropes round their necks 
to sue for pardon of the President 
whom they have set aside. 

Warsaw’s last champion appears 
to have been stirring in his grave, for, 
on the thirtieth anniversary of the 
drawn battle of Grochow, the Poles 
went out in procession to commemo- 
rate the brave who had fallen on their 
side, and found the Russians also em- 
ployed in the same pious work. It 
was evident that both nations could 
not chant their Te Deum side by side, 
and so the Poles withdrew in presence 
of superior force, only to renew the 
demonstration within the city. Stones 
were flung at the troops, who fired on 
the people ; and so Warsaw is now in 
mourning, not for the dead of 1831, 
but for the slain of 1861. Worse far 
than the letting out of water is the 
letting out of blood between nations 
so unreconciled yet to each other as 
the Russians and the Poles; and it is 
easy to foresee that, in acknowledg- 
ing Italy, we have not done with the 
Nationality question. The example 
is too encouraging not to be imitated; 
and we shall be puzzled to hear 
what learned distinguo the doctors 
of Berlin will make between Teu- 
tonic and Sclavonic nationality. The 
German Fatherland claims Trieste 
and Holstein, and what will it say 
to Posen and Warsaw. “Sauce for 
the goose” is a proverb which is not 
beyond the reach of Polish ingenuity, 
and we wait for some transcendental 
distinction, worthy of the philosopher 
of Konigsmark, who set the fashion 
going— 


“In the i which produced one Kant with 
aa, 
And many more Cants with a C.” 
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We have nothing more to do in this 
dear old England of ours, the in- 
violate isle, the “Maiden City” of 
freedom, than to stand by and watch 
the conflict. What have we to say 
to dynasties on the one hand, or to 
nationalities on the other? Tories 
of the old school, like Sir Archibald 
Alison, may call on us to ally our- 
selves with the dynasties; and Radi- 
cals, like Miss Martineau, of whom 
Father Prout says “ Foemina dictavit 
propria que maribus,” may call on us 
to befriend the nations. We stand 
by and chant our “Quare fremuerunt 
gentes ;” for both kings and people set 
out from principles with which the 
bulk of our people have little in com- 
mon— 


“* A love of freedom rarely felt-- 
Of freedom in her regal seat 

Of England—not the schoolboy beat, 
The wild hysteric of the Celt,” 


The Celtic element, which we are 
working off by emigration, may go 
off in hysterics for the Pope and 
Austria; the Celtic Millennium may 
set in when King MacMahon reigns in 
Ireland, and King Pius in Rome has 


cast his shoe over enslaved Italy 
again ; but till these times arrive, 
we can afford to smile at the busy 


plottings of a few Ultramontanes to 
enlist the Conservative party on their 
side on the Italian question. It will 
not do. Lord Derby puts them off 
with ajoke,as Lord Palmerston would 
the “ — for Diseased a So- 
ciety,” if that new bantling of philan- 
thropy came on deputation to ask for 
a parliamen t. We must treat 
the refugees o icester-square and 
those of York-place with strict im- 
——_ Kossuth and Cardinal 

iseman gather round them a little 
knot of Englishmen, perverts to their 
views of governing the world. The 
bonnet rouge of the one and the bas 
rouge of the other are to us equally 
matters of indifference. These gen- 
tlemen, with divided views of politics, 
may come and go, and no question is 
asked, what are Kossuth’s secret rela- 
tions with Hungary, or Cardinal Wise- 
man’s secret relations with Rome; but 
we must undeceive both these gentle- 
men as to their real influence on the 
British Senate and people. A mem- 
ber with a crotchet for a Panscla- 
vonic republic may find himself, by 
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some happy accident, a British M.P., 
as David Urquhart once did; a 
Knight of Malta, like Sir George 
Bowyer, may buckle on his sword for 
the Pope on the floor of the House 
of Commons—but we leave the two 
crazes to neutralize each other. These 
gentlemen as little represent public 
opinion as the locust of the desert 
who was borne on the tempest one 
midsummer into the middle of Hyde 
park. The insect is a nine days’ 
wonder, and then forgotten; for a 
plague of locusts and a plague of Ul- 
tramontanes are equally remote con- 
tingencies in these northern latitudes. 

f Parliament can settle the affairs 
of the nation, we will excuse its at- 
tempting to settle the affairs of Hun- 
gary, Italy, or Poland. The Session 
promises to be unusually mild, and the 
amount of serious legislation as little 
as we can possibly imagine. Reform 
has not even been put off to the end 
of the Session, to die with the Inno- 
cents who are massacred on the eve 
of the Whitebait dinner. “ Where’s 
the baby?” John Bright has franti- 
cally asked of that “ injusta noveria,” 
Lord John Russell, who has walked 
away from its pitiful cries for help 
with all the nonchalance of a Chinese 
step-mother. The infant has been 
given an opium pill, and is now out 
of pain; and even the Radical mem- 
bers below the gangway are beginning 
to wipe their eyes, and to put a merry 
face onthe matter. They have buried 
their pledges in the coffin with the 
baby; and their constituents have 

eed to ask no questions, either 
about the bill or who made away 
with it. 

Bit by bit Reform is the talk of 
the day. The small boroughs are 
put on their good behaviour, and a 
political Dr. Letheby has been ap- 
pointed to test the sanitary state of 
each constituency, and at once to re- 

rt where an open drain has been 

iscovered, or a sink where money is 
thrown in as bribery and comes out 
as corruption. But the difficulty is 
when the large boroughs are detected 
in corrupt practices as well as the 
small. It is easy to disfranchise 
Maldon or St. Ives, but what can be 
done with Wakefield or Gloucester ? 
An oath, we know, in a captain’s lips, 
is but a hasty word, which, in a sol- 
dier, is a deadly sin; but how are 
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we to deal with hard swearing in 
Wakefield, or wholesale corruption in 
Gloucester? It is easy to arch in 
Fleet ditch, but how can we shut up 
the Thames? To turn it into one 
vast conduit for stinking water, from 
Westminster to Wapping, ismore than 
brick and mortar can do. We can say 
to the ditch, be dry ; but who can say 
to the Thames, be pure ? 


** The river Rhine flows by Cologne. 
But tell me, O! ye Sacred Nine, 
streams can wash the river Rhine.” 


This is the puzzle which Parlia- 
ment will be calledtosolve. Perhaps 
the only solution is to disfranchise 
small boroughs, and to unseat the 
members of large boroughs on every 
.case of conviction before a bribery 
committee. 

Aspiring senators will be slow to 
embark £5,000 in a contest for Mary- 
lebone, when they may spend their 
money, and leave their seat to the 
fortunate rival who has kept his 
hands clean. This is all we can do 
in the matter, until the day arrives 
when picking and stealing shall come 
to an end, and the eighth command- 
ment become a dead letter in the 
Decalogue. 

Bit by bit reform is called for in 
other courts besides the High Court 
of Parliament. The bankruptcy laws 
require to be dealt with, and some 
protection given, in these free-and- 
easy days of credit, to the fair trader 
who starts on his own capital, and 
not the accommodation loans of a 
bank. In good old times men made 
money before they dreamed of spend- 
ing it. The successful merchant 
began life with a horse-shoe, and bar- 
tering that, went on to amass thou- 
sands. But that horse-shoe was his 
chattel real—it was capital of its 
kind, and not accommodation only. 
But now we scorn those small begin- 
nings. The young trader goes to a 
bank, puts a bold face on, and sets in 
circulation an amount of paper, as if 
he had discovered the secret of trans- 
muting rags into coin, or credit into 
cmiiat We have carried the credit 
system too far; and if we would avoid 
the gigantic failures and panics which 
happen every now and then in Amer- 
ica, we should import into trade the 
wise restrictions of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bank Act. Credit is the top-rigging, 
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but capital is the ballast of the ship ; 
and for every yard of canvas we spr 

we should lay in another ton of bal- 
last. The improvements in the law 
of Bankruptcy contained in the Eng- 
lish Attorney-General’s Bill, must be 
introduced into this country. It 
would be an anomaly to have different 
principles at work where the trade of 
the two islands is so closely inter- 
woven. 

The Admiralty have gone by the 
board this time at last. It is not 
some bluff old admiral who has turned 
his private wrongs into public griev- 
ance, and who airs his injuries before 
a yawning House on an idle Wednes- 
day. It is the country at large which 
demands that the whole administra- 
tion shall be overlooked, and the ship 
careened to see is her bottom sound. 
The dry-rot is suspected to be at work 
in Whitehall, and “My Lords” will 
be probably called to give an account 
of all their proceedings. The very 
office of Lord High Admiral carries 


us back to the days of Harry the 
Eighth, and has a most unparliament- 
7 sound. Tonnage an 
a 


poundage 
arliamentary Committee will de- 
mand of the Board for every ship in 
the Queen’s navy, and the wasteful 
mode of constructing the navy one 
year to reconstruct it the next, 
thoroughly revised. Military tailor- 
ing was costly enough, but what are 
coatees of scarlet to steel cuirasses, 
stocks of leather to the wooden stocks 
of Chatham and Pembroke. Ships 
in stays was a nautical term in the 
old days of sail, but a ship in stays in 
these days of steam means a steel- 
a per frigate blindée down her sides, 
ut with her stem and stern open to 
the enemy’s fire. This is now an ad- 
mitted mistake ; and the question is, 
are we to overhaul the Warrior and 
Black Prince, or to send them out as 
they are, and build no more like them. 
A cuirass is all very well when there 
is a helmet of greaves to match, but 
it would be awkward if the enemy 
gave Ceesar’s order at Pharsalia, fei 
Jaciem, fire at her bows. The Warrior 
would soon be water,togaee in front, 
with her screw out of the water, and 
her hull a target for the enenty’s fire. 
Humanum est errare may be all very 
true, but some of the mistakes of the 
Board are more than human. They 
are the joint-stock contributions of 
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men who so disagree about what is 
sensible and advisable, that they only 
ee in the end to mingle their crot- 
chets together. Nothing is stronger, 
we know, than its weakest point, and 
it would be more than we have aright 
to expect that in a body of five there 
should not be one crotchetty and un- 
ractical lord. Divided responsi- 
bility is the bane of the Board; and if 
we hada Lord High Admiral without 
his unparliamentary powers, old Eng- 
land would carry her flag more proudly 
than she now does under the manage- 
ment of Lords Commissioners. 

Alas for poor India, where no sooner 
has one of God’s four sore judgments, 
the sword, gone through the land, than 
another judgment stalks on its heels 
to continue the work of death. The 
mutiny slew its thousands, but the 
famine is slaying its tens of thousands. 
For fifteen months the heavens have 
been as brass, and the earth as iron, 
the spring rains did not bring the re- 
quisite supply of water to the north- 
west provinces in 1860, and the con- 
sequence is that the population are 
dying at the rate of 500 daily. 

others sell their children for a mor- 
sel of food, and even caste barriers 
have been broken down, clean and un- 
clean eat together whatever can be 
found to allay the pangs of hunger. 
It is pitiable to read of these things, 
and to feel that we are too far off, and 
our help too late incoming. But our 
countrymen in India have set a noble 
example of Christian benevolence. 
Thirty thousand rupees were collected 
in a few days in Calcutta, and to this 
the Europeans, and not the natives, 
were the sole contributors. There are 
rich Babus and native merchants in 
Calcutta, but they look upon these 
things with their wonted apathy. 
Life is cheap in the East, and among 
a nation demoralized by a false phi- 
losophy, it is hard to rouse them to 
feel as we do for the sufferings of a 
fellow-man. Philanthropy or a fel- 
low-feeling to man as such, was a fine 
sentiment of the Greek philosopher, 
which became a reality under Chris- 
tian culture. But in the East, where 
all life is one and the same emana- 
tion from the Deity, the life of an ant 
and the life of a man are held in equal 
estimation. The story is told of a 
Brahmin of Benares who founded an 
hospital for sick cats and monkeys. 
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His excuse was, that as he could not 
afford to relieve as many men, and 
that as life was life in the one case as 
much as the other, he was earning as 
much merit by the one good deed as 
the other, and so could not be made 
to understand the difference between 
aman and amonkey. We commend 
his excuse to the attention of the 
secretary of the new asylum for dis- 
eased dogs in London, who, if he would 
escape the ridiculous, had better fall 
back upon the sublime of the emana- 
tion theory. Perhaps he is a convert- 
ed Buddhist, who very consistently 
conducts the Animals’ Friend Society. 
Meanwhile we wish we could indoc- 
trinate Hindus with our compassion 
for life: Christianity alone can do this. 
It alone can give worth to man’s life, 
because it gives worth to man’s soul ; 
for Bacon has well put it among his 
Christian paradoxes, that the religion 
which teaches us contempt of this 
life is the only religion which can 
help us on through this life ; the reli- 
gion which teaches that mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life lends a 
dignity even to that mortality which 
the soul will soon cast aside. 

So long as droughts are periodic 
in India, famines must be periodic 
as well; but a system of irrigation 
would protect the country against the 
consequence of a short supply of water 
for a single year. Till the rain ceases 
to fall on the Himalayan hills, till the 
snows have all melted off them, the 
plains of North India, should never 
run entirely dry. But India to be cul- 
tivated properly must be cultivated 
as Egypt was of old—a land watered 
by the government. We are the 
Pharaohs of India, and if the people 
die it is through our neglect; for 
works of irrigation are not like other 
public works, to be suspended when 
the treasury is empty, and to be car- 
ried on only when money is plentiful. 
Railroads are important, but canals 
are a matter of life and death. If 
every other public work in India be 
stopped, these canals and water- 
courses must be dug. The return of 

rofit which works of irrigation bring 
in is almost fabulous in that land of 
large return for money spent. This 
is the true Pactolus of India which 
we have let flow down uselessly from 
the Himalayas to the ocean, letting 
the riches of India slip through our 
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fingers for want of a few embank- 
ments to dam the rivers, and a few 
tanks to stow the waters in. We lay 
by here against a rainy day, but in 
India against a day of drought; here we 
make hay while the sun shines, there 
they fill their wells when the rain 
falls, for proverbial philosophy, which 
is always racy of the soil, should have 
taught our Indian statesmen long 
since what was the real wants of the 
country. 

“You may judge a man by the wa 
he puts his hat on,” isa proverb which 
tells eee us with damaging effect 
in India. We are such incorrigible 
Britishers even in the burning climate 
of India that we must still wear felt 
hats—we are the topee-wallah, or hat- 
wearing caste of the wondering Hin- 
dus—still do we wear broadcloth, like 
the honest man of Cowper :— 


“ An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart 
within.” 


Roast beef—or the nearest approach 
to it, a buffalo’s haunch—still smokes 
on our board at Calcutta ; and hams 
from Wiltshire, pies from Leicester, 
and porter from Dublin, are the meats 
and drinks which we consume at enor- 
mous cost among the rice-eating Gym- 
nosophists of the Ganges. No wonder 
they stare at us, as some Viking 
would at his first peep into Valhalla. 
We eat and drink as the gods do in 
Scandinavia; and the Hindu fears us 
while he fawns on us. We have not 
learned the art of adapting ourselves 
to India. We do not acclimatize 
either in food or in dress, and there- 
fore we are not quick to discern the 
want of India. It is an exceptional 
case when a European can converse 
with a native on any matter out of 
the common routine of business. We 
do not reach the heart of the people, 
and therefore, as much from ignorance 
as from indifference, we allow public 
works to languish, which should be 
yushed forward while there is a rupee 
left in the public treasury. 

Lord Grey has brought ourrelations 
with China before Parliament, in a 
speech which is too true to be altoge- 
ther ble to our national vanity. 
We have often heard of China froma 
British point of view; now we have 
Britain from a Chinese point of view. 
Lord Grey puts on the button and 
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cock feather, to read us a lecture 

in the best style of Governor Lin ; and 
though it may be said that Lin is no 
better than we are, and that it is im- 
pertinent for a Chinese to preach good 
morals to us, there is no doubt that 
we deserve the rebuke. Our trade 
with China is something between 
precy and smuggling. We draw from 
hina the drug which cheers and not 
inebriates, ait we pay back with the 
drug which inebriates and does not 
cheer. It is a one-sided reciprocity, 
like that of the sailors who pelt the 
monkeys with stones, to make the 
monkeys pelt them with cocoa-nuts. 
It is the old story of the pedlar and 
the soldier over again. We came 
into India with a pack on our back, 
oe for permission to barter ; 
and when strong enough we threw 
away the pack, and drew the sword 
which was hid under our cloak. 
Whether we mean it or not, China is 
dying of European intervention, and 
do what we will we cannot help it. 
Gutzlaff the Missionary, on board an 
opium smuggler, distributing Bibles 
out of the same hold which contained 
chests of poison, is only too common 
a type of the inconsistent and opposite 
relations we keep up with the Chinese. 
We cannot help it. Weare Christian 
Vikings, and religious Red Rovers, 
and all we can do is to endeavour to 
make up with one hand the mischief 
we cause with another. Achilles’ 
spear healed the wounds it made, so 
our excuse to the Lin of the House of 
Lords is, that if we send out opium 
agents, we also send medical and 
clerical missionaries to the Chinese. 
If we land chests of opium, we also 
run in bales of Bibles; and that tie 
Christian portion of the community 
who send the Bibles, hate and abhor 
the opium which causes such scandal 
to the authorities there. We are ac- 
countable for the break-down of the 
Tartar government in China; for the 
indemnity which we demanded as 
satisfaction on the close of the opium 
war exhausted the imperial trea- 
sury, and lowered the government in 
the eyes of the people ; while at the 
same time a tract put into the hands 
of a youth who came down to Canton 
for a literary examination, led to the 
insurgent movement which has rent 
China in two, and given the whole 
south to the adherents of the Ming 
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dynasty. So trade and religion have 
conspired together to b: up the 
old state of things in China, and we 
are accomplices, whether we avow it 
or not, in the disintegration of the 
oldest commonwealth in the world. 
But though the debate in the House 
of Lords elicited many just sentiments 
of this kind, nothing can come of 
these complaints. Lord ae may 
be the Cassandra of China, but he 
will not avert the fate of nodding 
Ilium. We respect his motives—we 
agree in all that he has said; but in 
a practical age like this, we are forced 
to pass to the previous question. 
he expression of the poet, pona 
pede claudo, is true in another sense 
than that in which he intended it. 
It seems as if police reform has limped 
with halting foot far in the rear of 
our political and economical reforms. 
We have been politically free for 
nearly two centuries, and have toasted 
the Constitution which Dutch Wil- 
liam restored to us, until nothing 
more can be said on the subject. The 
Habeas Corpus, trial by jury, a free 
mos, septennial | ppaeragsomt have 
en our boast and our peculiar pri- 
vilege among the nations of Europe ; 
yet it cannot be said that we have 
carried reform far enough, and enjoy 
the same immunity from crime which 
we do from political oppression. 
During the eighteenth century, Eng- 
land was the land of political and 
religious liberty; but crime stalked 
abroad, Dick ve disputed the 
king’s highway, and forgers and coin- 
ers clipped the king’s money, although 
the gaols were never empty, nor the 
gallows ever idle. The prosecution 
of crime furnished even fresh incen- 
tives to crime, for when one of a gang 
was caught and hanged at Newgate, 
another was ready to take his place. 
The tree of crime, like the fabled tree 
of the poet, never suffered from the 
loppings so constantly applied to its 
boughs. 

In those days it was never thought 
that the law could lay the axe at the 
root of the tree. To impound and 
impale a single victim was all the law 
could do, but to break up the com- 
munity of crime, to turn the river of 
reform into the Augean stable, and 
wash away the very cribs and recep- 
tacles of filth and crime, was not so 
much as even attemp' To begin 
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this enterprise has been the achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century; and 
we heartily wish our social reformers 
success in their attempts to get at the 
roots of crime, and to break up the 
criminal class who still infest our 
large cities. 

o do this at all, we want, in the 
first place, a more efficient police than 
we have hitherto possessed. And 
here a difficulty meets us at the out- 
set. The word police still has almost 
as suspicious a sound in the ears of 
your genuine Englishman, high in 
constitutional traditions of liberty, as 
the word “standing army” had in the 
days of Pulteney and Pitt. He would 
like to send back the ugly word to 
where it came from, the Continent. 
There policemen seem to grow, as 
niggers do in Carolina. Naples was 
handed over to the police, for instance, 
during the last ten years of bitter 
bondage there under the Bourbons. 
Above the law, above the army, above 
even the Church, “squat like a toad” 
beside Eve’s ear, the chief of police 
was the monarch’s confidant, his con- 
fessor, his conscience keeper; to him 
all bowed; his will was Kismet or des- 
tiny to the wretched court and people 
of Naples; his frown was the bow- 
string, from which there was no escape. 
The police in Naples thus became 
the hateful instrument of a lawless 
t ny; but it was as powerless in 
checking crime as it was powerful in 
tracking out and detecting political 
conspiracy. The Neapolitan bandit 
throve under the old régime; for the 
police were too busy with the pro- 
scribed for conspiracy to pay much 
attention to the proscribed for crime. 
Half the vigilance shown in huntin 
up the hundred and eighty thous 
attendunli, or men suspected of dis- 
affection to the adorable and absolute 
Ferdinand, would have purged the 
land of crime, and made a bandit in 
——o as innocuous as at a masqued 
ball in Paris. 

The police on the Continent is used 
as an instrument of political repres- 
sion ; but we need not shrink, there- 
fore, from intrusting the police of this 
country with the necessary powers for 
— up ews aes _——— and 
extirpating, i ible, the criminal 
classes. Mr. Hil, Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, has a been of opinion, 
that it is our own fault if we do not 
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cause systematic crime to cease in the 
land. Crime then will become as 
rare as insanity committed when the 
mind is inflamed by drink or incited 
by cupidity. But the hereditary cri- 
minal ought to disappear from among 
us, as wolves and wild boars have long 
since done. The child born in crime, 
lapped in crime, apprenticed to crime, 
and passing his days between the 
stone-jug and the cider-cellar, where 
the gains of iniquity are drunk away, 
ought to pass off and be no more 
seen. Like the monsters of geology, 
they ought to be extinct specimens of 
society in one of its early forms of de- 
pravity. Can this be brought about? 
Such is the distinct proposal of one of 
our foremost social reformers, the emi- 
nent prison disciplinarian, Captain 
Walter Crofton, C.B., now Chairman 
of the Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland. He has given it as his deli- 
berate opinion, in a pamphlet which 
we have read with great interest,* that 
all our measures hitherto have been 
palliatives only ; but that preventives 
to crime, not palliatives, are wanted. 
We are paying £57,000 per annum 
for the support of reformatory 
schools in Great Britain; and on the 


other hand we refrain from reclaiming 


the capital stock of crime. Captain 
Crofton thinks that the time has come 
when, consistently with humanity, we 
can both amend offenders and render 
them less obnoxious to the public. “I 
do not believe,” he says, “that the sub- 
ject will brook delay, or that the cri- 
minal classes can be any longer suf- 
fered to band together with immu- 
nity, as Cammoristi, without very 
serious detriment to our social state. 
Our readers are not probably aware 
that there are streets and localities in 
London, at the present time, in which 
honest men dare not walk even in the 
light of day. If they are not, I am; 
and that it is the case within a few 

ards of our busiest thoroughfares. 
The police are not to be blamed, but 
are much to be pitied, they have all 
knowledge, but no power. The cri- 
minal classes rule in these streets.” 
The plans by which he proposes to 
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break up this crime community are, 
first, by exercising supervision over 
habitual criminals; second, by syste- 
matically proving former convictions ; 
and third, by inflicting on habitual 
offenders a sentence of not less than 
seven years penal servitude. 

It is evident that Captain Crofton 
aims at introducing a new principle 
in jurisprudence. Hitherto—it may 
be on account of the infirmity of the 
law, but so it has been—we have 
aimed only at punishing the crime; 
we took no notice of the criminal as 
such. Certain acts entailed certain 
sentences. A man served his time in 
prison, and then the law had done 
with him. Now Captain Crofton 
proposes to classify offenders, to sift 
out the weak and tempted from the 
hardened and self-willed offenders, 
and to put the latter in a lower circle 
of punishment by themselves. A 
thousand objections start up to this 
proposal. It will be said that we are 
assigning to the magistrate the office 
of the Searcher of hearts—that we are 
handing over the free-born English- 
man to an arbitrary police like the 
Continent. But there is nothing so 
easy as to start objections. Those 
who make them are bound, we think, 
to propose something better in their 
stead. The evil is acknowledged on 
all hands; the only question is how 
to provide a remedy. What ought 
to be done, for instance, with Henry 
Williams, alias Daniel Macdonald, 
alias Daniel M‘Carthy, alias John 
Smith, alias Thomas Collins, who, as 
the Scotch say, is “by habit and repute 
a thief.” He is only eighteen years of 
age, and yet has spent three years and 
twenty-four days of the last four years 
of his life in passing from committal 
to committal, and from prison to 
prison. Committed at the age of 
fourteen as a juvenile offender, he 
began his prison apprenticeship with 
a lock-up for fourteen days. Again 
and again he has been arrested, and 
now that he is discharged for the 
tenth time, the West Surrey Times 
very reasonably asks, how long is this 
young offender to keep up this game 


* “The Immunity of Habitual Criminals, with a proposition for reducing their 
number by means of longer sentences of penal servitude, intermediate convict 


prisons, conditional liberation, and police supervision.” 


By Captain Walter 


Crofton, C.B. London: Bell and Daldy. Dublin: A. Thom and Sons, 
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of hide and seek with the police? Is 
there no way of protecting society 
from such an incorrigible offender? 
How many petty larcenies will it take 
to make up the same amount of guilt 
as one burglary; for, in all fairness, 
these thefts should be looked on as ac- 
cumulated offences coming one on the 
head of another. The theory that every 
sentence should whitewash the offen- 
der of all past culpability, may be 
carried too far; and it is just at this 
point that Captain Crofton steps in 
and asks the legislature to give the 
police authority to keep this man of 
many names from picking and steal- 
ing in future. 

Church matters have aroused more 
attention than usual during the past 
month. The Church-rate question 
has again been debated in the House 
of Commons, and on this occasion 
the majority for the abolition of 
Church Rates has considerably di- 
minished. Whether this can be taken 
as a sign that the Establishment is 
rising in popular estimation within or 
without the House, it would be pre- 
mature to say; but it seems to us, that 
any compromise which the Church 
can accept consistent with her posi- 
tion as the Established Church, she 
would be wise to close with. In Ire- 
land, the parish cess was a sore and a 
scandal until the appointment of a 
Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
out of the revenue of ten suppressed 
bishoprics; since which time the 
churches have been better maintained 
than they were ever before, and a 
standing grievance of the Roman 
Catholic party has been removed. Is 
there no such solution possible in 
England? Are there no Church reve- 
nues that might be advantageously 
so employed? Are there no drones 
who might be taxed to lighten the 
burdens of others? Are there no 
overpaid persons, out of whose abun- 
dance relief might flow for the ne- 
cessities of the underpaid working 
clergy of our manufacturing towns ! 

The answer to these queries comes 
to us from Haughton-le-Skerne. A 
preemees village in the outskirts of 

arlington has been made notorious 
through the bold nepotism of the 
Bishop of Durham. This Right Rev- 
erend Father-in-law, as Punch has 
dubbed him, as in private duty bound, 
has appointed his son-in-law, a well- 
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dressed young, grodnete, fresh from 
Balliol, to a benefice worth £1,300 
per annum. The case is nothing less 
than a scandalous abuse of trust; for 
patronage, we presume, is something 
different from private property, though 
bishops have been too long accus- 
tomed to look upon the good things 
in their gift as rewards for their 
hangers on and connexions. In this 
case the Bishop cannot plead the excuse 
of ignorance, or the non possumus 
with which the Pope answers all de- 
mands to give up kidnapped children. 
The churchwardens of Darlington, 
and the landed proprietors of the 
neighbourhood, entreated the Bishop 
to embrace the opportunity of dividing 
the living, or, at least, apportioning 
some of the revenue to the support of 
the poor perpetual curacies of Dar- 
lington. But the Father-in-law was 
too strong for the Father-in-God, and 
so the ancient family from Cheshire 
are quartered for life on the revenues 
of the Church. 


“ Sie vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 


It is high time to call for some re- 
distribution of Church property in 
England. If the Establishment is to 
last these abuses must be reformed. 
It is only the Bright party who would 
wish these scandals retained, for 
without them one of their fairest 
arguments against an Established 
Church would be at once swept away. 
Sydney Smith, who set up to be a 
Church reformer, but who stopped 
half way, when his own pet sinecure 
was aimed at, is partly responsible for 
the retention of one great anomaly— 
the inequality of livings. By his 
theory of prizes and blanks he justi- 
fied the hardships that Crawley should 
starve on a pittance in Hoggingdean, 
while Mark Roberts leads the life of 
a gentleman in Framley, close by. 
Why should Crawley draw a blank 
and Roberts a prize? Is the lotte 
such a moral institution in civil life 
that we should introduce it into reli- 
gan’ Or shall we turn the service of 

Jhrist into a gaming table, with Dame 


Fortune dealing out deaneries and 
doles, like the croupier at a Baden 
patios house? The excuse, too, is 


1ollow on this account. Were they 
prizes, in any sense of the word, the 
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inequality of income, though unjust, 
would, at least, be intelligible. But 
the truth is, there is no principle in 
the matter whatever. One parish has 
been despoiled of its tithes—its neigh- 
bour has been more fortunate and 
escaped. All this occurred three hun- 
dred years ago, and yet the inequality 
continues to this day; and the ecclesi- 
astical map of England appears like 
a great chess-board with white and 
black squares, according as the church 
revenues are in lay or clerical hands. 
Now, poor Crawley, who has drawn a 
blank and is dropped on a black square 
on the chess-board, will never, in any 
human probability, be moved on to a 
white square ; for the prize is a piece 
of private property, and the ancient 
family in Cheshire are entitled to a 
pre-emption of all prizes. For all prac- 
tical purposes the National Church is 
not one service, but many. It is not 
like the army where captains all draw 
the same pay, whether men of fortune 
ornot. It is not like the bar or medi- 
cine, where men work their way by the 
force of merit alone. Neither seniority 
nor eminent service in the least enti- 
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tles to a prize, so that it is difficult to 
say whether those who draw prizes or 
those who draw blanks are most in- 
jured by the present partial distribu- 
tion of patronage. 

All pay and no work—all work and 
no pay—is the chequered appearance 
of the Church in this country. The 
land is dotted over with cures sine 
stipend, and stipends sine cure,— 
Haughtons and Darlingtons alternate 
up and down the land, as if to remind 
us that Dives and Lazarus dwell side 
by side in the Church, and so to teach 
a laymen to be content with their 

ot. It may be so—there may be these 
uses of adversity ; but we do not give 
the upholders of the present system 
of prizes and blanks credit for such 
intentions, in keeping = as they 
are. Dr. Montagu Villiers has given, 
however unwillingly, a most powerful 
impulse to Church reform, and before 
next Session of Parliament some mea- 
sure will be brought in to equalize 
Church incomes and to throw some of 
the great burden of Church rates on 
the non-effective members of the 
Church militant. 





